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Preface 


Back then, in summer 2017, returning from four weeks of fieldwork in Dudinka 
and sailing upstream on the Yenisei river, I started to prepare a grammar sketch 
of Dolgan. Initially, this grammar sketch was intended for an introductory 
course to Dolgan to be taught in the winter term 2017/2018, which did not take 
place in the end. Since then, much time has passed, accompanied by phases 
of intensive grammar writing and phases of doing nothing at all. Within the 
last two years, dominated by the Covid-19 pandemic, there was much time 
that I otherwise might have spent on football pitches, in theatres or bars, or 
simply doing nonsense with friends. Instead, there were many lonesome but 
still inspiring hours of running, walking and cycling, followed by likewise lone- 
some hours of writing the gotten ideas down. Nonetheless, the grammar at 
hand would never have seen the light of the day if several people and organiz- 
ations had not supported me the way they did. 

First, the grammar would lack its empirical base without the INEL Dol- 
gan Corpus, which was compiled within the long-term research project INEL 
(Grammatical Descriptions, Corpora and Language Technology for Indigenous 
Northern Eurasian Languages), conducted at the Institute for Finno-Ugric/ 
Uralic Studies of the Universitat Hamburg. Besides the organizational support, 
the INEL project provided a perfect research infrastructure for undertaking the 
task of grammar writing, including the possibility to conduct fieldwork. The lat- 
ter leads me to express my deepest gratitude to the Dolgan native speaker com- 
munity, who warmheartedly accepted me in 2017, and who patiently answered 
my probably odd questions. Especially noteworthy is the involvement of Nina 
S. Kudrjakova and Anna A. Barbolina, with whom I could discuss several essen- 
tial issues afterwards remotely via e-mail, even in times of a pandemic. 

Regarding the content of this volume, I am thankful to many persons who 
shared their knowledge, experiences and insights with me, which significantly 
put the project forward. Without Beata Wagner-Nagy, the grammar would prob- 
ably not exist in this shape since she proposed to include it in the series Indigen- 
ous Languages of Russia; besides that, she read the whole manuscript and com- 
mented on it. Valentin Gusev, as the second editor of the series, also provided 
valuable advice on several topics. The same holds for the three reviewers, who 
gave me helpful feedback and comments, which certainly improved the gram- 
mar at hand. In this context, I also wish to thank the publishing house Brill for 
accepting the manuscript, as well as for the smooth cooperation. 

Apart from the many colleagues in and outside Hamburg, as well as com- 
menters on various conferences, the following persons deserve special men- 
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xX PREFACE 


tion. On several occasions and in profound but still hearty discussions, Eva 
Csato and Lars Johanson evaluated my ideas against the backdrop of traditional 
turcology, which often made me re-think things and patterns. Not being an 
expert in phonetics, I could always bother Alexandre Arkhipov with sometimes 
stupid questions on this topic, as well as on terminological issues in typology. 
Together with Elena Skribnik, I discussed the chapter on verbal morphology, 
especially concerning mood/modality and evidentiality, which opened new 
perspectives for me. Coming to semantics and the lexicon, Josefina Budzisch 
urged me to be precise when talking about definiteness; moreover, she applied 
the section on kinship terminology to her family to prevent errors in reasoning 
and contradictions. The students of an introductory course to Dolgan in winter 
2020/2021 had to cope with the manuscript, and I am thankful to those who not 
only participated in the class but also commented on the manuscript. Finally, 
there is Eugénie Stapert, with whom I had the pleasure to visit the Dolgans, and 
whom I can always ask anything about Dolgan and the Dolgans. 

Outside the scientific community, there are myriads of people I owe thanks 
for nearly everything. Especially, my closest friends never complain when I talk 
about weird things such as existential predications, though constantly show- 
ing me that there is a beautiful world outside linguistics. The same holds for 
my parents, who always encourage(d) me to go my own way, which is admit- 
tedly not always the easiest, nor the most understandable and straightforward. 
Finally, there is Florian, who is always there when I need him—be it on walks in 
the endless landscape around Agger, in identity crises or simply when coming 
home. And, as if this was not enough, I owe thanks to him for patiently dis- 
cussing linguistic issues, reading my manuscripts and even collecting Dolgan 
reindeer terminology. 

Pasi:ban! 


Liineburg, 22 March 2022 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


11 How to Read This Book 


This book is a descriptive grammar of the Turkic language of Dolgan, spoken 
on the Taimyr Peninsula! and in adjacent areas in the very north of the Rus- 
sian Federation. In the following sections and chapters, it will become clear 
that Dolgan exhibits many extra-linguistic and linguistic peculiarities, which 
make the language incredibly fascinating and worth a detailed discussion. As a 
first teaser, it can already be stated here that Dolgan is linguistically relatively 
close to its nearest relative Sakha (Yakut),? which has led researchers for a long 
time to account for it as a variety of the latter, cf. Dolgich’s (1963: 129) state- 
ment in his well-known paper on the origin of the Dolgans: “[...] dazzancxutt 
AZbIK ABAEMCA OuaNeKMoM AKyMcKozO AsviKa.” ‘| ...| the Dolgan language is a 
dialect of the Yakut language.. Only in 1985 did Elizaveta I. Ubrjatova account 
for Dolgan as a separate language, namely in her monograph on the language 
of the Norilsk Dolgans. 

Given this, I want to emphasize that the grammar at hand describes the 
Dolgan language from an internal perspective, eventually taking Sakha data 
into account but hopefully not being biased by them. Moreover, it differs from 
earlier monographs on the language (Ubrjatova 1985, Li 2011, Artem’ev 2013a-b, 
Artem’ev et al. 2013) in its potential target group, in its approach and in the data 
which form the base of the grammar. Whereas Ubrjatova (1985) and Li (201) 
can count as descriptive grammars, they rely on data only from parts of the Dol- 
gan community. As the title of Ubrjatova’s (1985) monograph already shows, it 
explicitly describes the language of the Dolgans formerly living around Norilsk 


1 Russian proper names and terms are presented as follows: 1) If there is a commonly used Eng- 
lish counterpart, e.g. Moscow, this term is used. 2) If a proper name ora term, which lacks such 
a counterpart, is named in the main text, the BGN/PCGN romanization principles (https:// 
www.gov.uk/government/publications/romanization-systems, last access: 01.03.2022) are ap- 
plied, as, e.g. in the case of the settlement Zhdanikha (cf. Cyrillic {gjanwxa). 3) If Russian data 
is presented in linguistic examples, e.g. in the case of code-switching or in the case of loan 
origins, common Slavistic conventions are applied, which mostly follow ISO/R 9:1968. Refer- 
ences and the bibliography also use ISO/R 9:1968. 

2 Within this grammar, the self-denomination Sakha is used for both language and people, 
which used to be referred to as Yakut. Only in historical and comparative contexts, the term 
Yakut is sporadically used for clarification. 
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(Ubrjatova 1985: 3). Li’s (2011) monograph rests purely upon elicitation data eli- 
cited from three informants during five days (Li 2011: 7-15). Finally, Artem’ev’s 
(2013) three-volume description of Dolgan is written for educational rather 
than scholarly purposes. 

All this does not diminish the importance of those monographs. Neverthe- 
less, it has to be pointed out that the grammar at hand differs significantly. First 
and foremost, it is a corpus-based grammar, referring to the INEL Dolgan Cor- 
pus (Dabritz et al. 2019; see Section 1.6.1); only sporadically additional language 
data is used. Second, this grammar aims to cover the language of the whole 
Dolgan area (see Section 1.5.4) except the varieties spoken in the Anabar Ulus of 
the Republic of Sakha (Yakutia), whose status is until now quite unclear. Finally 
and most importantly, the grammar takes a functional-typological perspective, 
whereby the grammar aims at providing an overview of the grammatical struc- 
ture of Dolgan, not being obliged to any linguistic theory. Instead, it is obliged 
to present the data as accessible as possible for a range of users as broad as 
possible. Therefore, compromises are made in many places. So, syntacticians 
will probably miss a derivational account to clausal syntax, whereas turco- 
logists will probably miss more comprehensive historical-comparative hints. 
However, all potential users may hopefully find the information they look for, 
and they are warmly encouraged to contribute to the research on Dolgan from 
their particular theoretical and methodological backgrounds. Thus, the gram- 
mar at hand shall not be the grammar of Dolgan, but a starting point for further 
research from a wide range of perspectives, following different approaches. 

Indeed, one can read this book from the very beginning to the very end. Since 
most users will probably not, but rather search pointedly for specific pieces of 
information, the composition of the grammar is shortly wrapped up in what 
follows. 

The remaining sections of this introductory chapter provide general inform- 
ation on the Dolgans and the Dolgan language (Sections 1.2 to 1.5), as well as the 
material and data forming the base of this grammar (Section 1.6). Chapter 2 
deals with all aspects of phonology, phonetics and morphonology and also 
gives some rudimentary information on prosody. In Chapter 3, the relevant 
word classes and their distinctive features are discussed. Chapter 4 deals with 
the inflectional properties of nominal items (nouns, adjectives, numerals), and 
Chapter 5 deals with the inflectional properties of pronouns. Both categor- 
ies are kept apart since they differ to a noticeable extent in their inflection. 
In Chapter 6, the large complex of verbal inflectional morphology is touched 
upon: Thereby, non-finite forms are discussed first since they form the base 
for many finite tense, aspect, mood and evidential forms. The chapters deal- 
ing with phonology, word classes and inflectional properties are more formally 
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oriented than the following chapters because they somewhat mechanically 
present the phonological and morphological “inventory” of the language. 

Chapter 7 deals with non-clausal syntax, describing the syntax of noun 
phrases, adjective phrases, verb phrases, adpositional phrases, and adverb 
phrases. Chapter 8 is devoted to the syntax of simple clauses, and Chapter g is 
dedicated to the syntax of complex clauses. These three chapters take a more 
functional perspective on the data than those dealing with morphology, start- 
ing from a given function or concept and explaining how Dolgan expresses 
it formally. Chapter 10 deals with various aspects of discourse organization: 
information structure, reference tracking, the usage of placeholder items, and 
the coding of direct and indirect speech. 

Some lexicological issues are touched upon in Chapter u and Chapter 12, 
whereby the former deals with the lexicon itself, and the latter is devoted to 
word formation and derivational processes. These chapters, however, rather 
open perspectives and point to potentially interesting phenomena but cannot 
provide a complete lexicological description of the Dolgan language. 

Chapter 13 includes five short glossed sample texts of Dolgan speech, illus- 
trating various varieties and functional domains of the language. Finally, there 
is a complete list of references, accompanied by an index pointing to key terms. 


1.2 The Speakers of Dolgan 


The speakers of Dolgan settle mainly on the Taimyr Peninsula and in adjacent 
areas in the extreme north of the Russian Federation. As can be seen on Map 
1, the indicated territory of the Dolgan population seems to be huge, reach- 
ing from the lower course of the river Yenisei to the Laptev Sea. However, it 
has to be emphasized that there is no spatial continuity of the Dolgan pop- 
ulation within the indicated area, but it is concentrated in settlements (see 
below). 

According to the last Russian census, there are 7,885 Dolgans in the Rus- 
sian Federation, whereby 1,054 persons declared to speak Dolgan (VPN 2010). 
Roughly three-quarters of these people live in the administrative unit Taimyr 
Dolgan-Nenets District (Russian: Tajmyrskij Dolgano-Neneckij Rajon),? which 


3 The given administrative unit was founded in 1930 under the name Taimyr Dolgan-Nenets 
Autonomous Okrug (Russian: Tajmyrskij Dolgano-Neneckij Avtonomnyj Okrug). In 2007, it was 
integrated into the Krasnoyarsk region and renamed as stated in the main text. 
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MAP 1 Dolgan territory within Northern Eurasia 
Note: This and the other maps in this section were created on the base of OpenStreetMap 
(https://www.openstreetmap.org, last access: 01.03.2022), which is licensed on terms of the 
Open Database License “ODbL 1.0”. 


forms part of the Krasnoyarsk region. The remaining quarter of the Dolgan 
people lives in the administrative unit Anabarskij Ulus of the Republic of Sakha 
and in several big cities in the whole of Russia. Within the Taimyr Dolgan- 
Nenets District, Dolgans live in the administrative centre of the region, Dudinka, 
the small-sized town Khatanga and a dozen of settlements along the rivers 
Kheta and Khatanga. Map 2 shows the settlements having Dolgan population 
(red dots), as well as the town of Norilsk and the settlement of Dikson (grey 
dots). 

In many settlements, Dolgans form the majority of the inhabitants; Chart 1 
shows the ethnic composition of all settlements of the Taimyr Dolgan-Nenets 
District (except for Dikson, which lacks an indigenous population). Further- 
more, it becomes immediately apparent that the more remote a village is, the 
higher the number and percentage of Dolgans are in the settlement. Hence, 
settlements around and east of Khatanga—e.g. Kresty, Novorybnoe and Popi- 
gay—can be described as ethnically almost purely Dolgan. 

Coming to endonymic denomination, the Dolgans call themselves dalga:n 
~ dulgamn ~ dalga:ttar ~ dulga:ttar, haka ~ hakalar, tia ~ tialar ~ tia kihite ~ tia 
kihilere and allegedly also tege. The ethnonym dalga:n ~ dulga:n and its plural 
variant dalga:ttar ~ dulga:ttar go back to the name of an Ewenki clan, which 
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MAP 2 Settlements with Dolgan population 


CHART1 Ethnic composition of settlements in the Taimyr Dolgan-Nenets District* 


Dolgans Nganasans Ewenki Nenets Enets Russians Total 


and others 

Dudinka 786 111 71 390 24 18,428 19,810 
4% 0.6% 04% 2% 01% 93% 

Levinskie Peski 97 7 - 4 - 59 170 
571% 41% - 41% - 34.7% 

Karaul 63 8 22 3,279 17 1,177 4,566 
1.4% 0.2% 05% 71.8% 04% 25.8% 

Potapovo 26 10 40 149 11 166 402 
6.5% 2.5% 10% 371% 27% 41.3% 

Khantayskoe Ozero 184 - 148 - 2 30 364 
50.5% — 40.7% —- 05% 8.2% 

Ust’-Avam 327 260 1 1 - 39 628 
52.1% 41.4% 02% 02% — 6.2% 


a_ Source: https://www.taimyr24.1u/MO/Dudinka/, last access: 01.03.2022. For some settlements the relative 
amounts of the given nationalities do not exactly sum up to 100% in the chart, which is due to rounding 
differences. 
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CHART1 _ Ethnic composition of settlements in the Taimyr Dolgan-Nenets District (cont.) 


Dolgans Nganasans Ewenki Nenets Enets Russians Total 


and others 

Volochanka 295 266 - 3 - 40 604 
48.8% 44% - 05% —- 6.6% 

Katyryk 311 1 - 2 - 3 317 
98.1% 0.3% - 0.6% — 0.9% 

Kheta 340 4 - 2 - 8 354 
96% 1.1% - 06% —- 2.3% 

Novaya 234 52 1 - - 7 294 
796% 17.7% 03% —- - 2.4% 

Kresty 303 3 2 308 
98.4% 1% 0.6% 

Khatanga 1,037 13 - 6 - 1,468 2,524 
41.1% 0.5% - 0.2% — 58.2% 

Kayak 2 = 2 4 
50% - 50% 

Zhdanikha 193 3 - 5 - 3 204 
94.6% 1.5% - 2.5% —- 1.5% 

Novorybnoe 508 5 1 - - 12 526 
96.6% 1% 0.2% — - 2.3% 

Syndassko 557 6 4 - - 3 570 
97:7% 1.1% 07% —- - 0.5% 

Popigay 314 = 1 1 - 3 319 
98.4% —- 03% 03% — 0.9% 

total (without Dikson) 5,577 749 289 3,845 54 21,450 31,964 
17.4% 2.3% 0.9% 12% 0.2% 67.1% 


took part in the ethnogenesis of the Dolgans (see in more detail in Section 1.3). 
The word can be decomposed into the Ewenki stem du/- meaning ‘middle’ and 
the suffix -gan forming demonyms (Vasilevi¢ 1958: 578, 749; Dolgich 1963: 106). 
It probably referred initially to the people living at the middle reaches of a 
river (in contrast to those downriver and upriver), which immediately becomes 
plausible when regarding the fact that the Ewenki clan in question lived at the 
middle reaches of the river Lena. Additionally, it can be mentioned that at the 
northern shore of the Sea of Okhotsk, there exists a clan among the Ewens— 
the closest relatives of the Ewenks—which calls itself dolgan, too (Forsyth1gg92: 
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82). The ethnonym /aka and the plural variant hakalar is the Dolgan cognate 
of the Sakha word saxa meaning ‘Sakha (Yakut). The ethnonym tia ~ téalar 
and tia kihite ~ tia kihilere means ‘people of the (forest) tundra’, whereby tia 
means ‘tundra; forest; forest tundra’ and kihi means ‘human, -lar ~ -ler being 
the plural marker and -(t)e being the third-person singular possessive suffix. 
Finally, the ethnonym tege is again of Tungusic origin (see also below for its 
exonymic usage) and means ‘tribe; clan; people’ (Boldyrev 2000b: 155; Myreeva 
2004: 644). 

The usage of these self-denominations varies to a great extent. Both in 
my data and during my fieldwork, I could not find a single instance of a 
self-denomination by a Dolgan as tege; Stapert (2013: 25) makes the same 
observation. During my fieldwork, people tended to name themselves haka 
or dalga:n, whereas I never heard the self-denomination tia or téa kihi(te). 
Within the corpus data used (see Section 1.6.1 for a description), there are 
16 instances of haka, 37 instances of téa or tia kihi(te) and 24 instances of 
dalgain or dulga:. Interestingly, the distribution of the ethnonyms is not arbit- 
rary: Whereas speakers from the whole Dolgan area use haka, the occurrence 
of dalgain ~ dulga:n and tta ~ tia kihi(te) is much more restricted. The eth- 
nonym dalgain ~ dulga:n is used almost only by one single speaker (18 out of 
24 instances) in one single text, which is about the scientific works of Andrej 
A. Popov. The ethnonym tia ~ tia kihi(te) is used almost only by speakers coming 
from the “Upper” settlements (see Section 1.5.4) Ust’-Avam and Volochanka.* 
Hence, the distribution of the usage of the ethnonyms seems to be both a 
sociolectal and a dialectal one: haka is used by speakers from the whole Dol- 
gan territory in all domains, dalga:n ~ dulgazn is preferred in official contexts, 
ie. Russian-dominated environments, and téa ~ tia kihi(te) is used only by 
people coming from the western part of the Dolgan territory. According to 
Dolgich (1963: 105), the ethnonym tege shall have been used mainly by the 
Norilsk Dolgans. This circumstance easily explains why it is not present in 
nowadays’ recordings anymore since the living grounds of the Norilsk Dolgans 
were destroyed during the first half of the 20th century (see in detail in Section 
1.3). Within the Russian administration, the Dolgans are referred to as dolgan 
(plural: dolgany) ~ dolganin (plural: dolgane)*> nowadays. Still, from the 1930s 
up to the 1950s, saxa ~ haka was used for this purpose (Dolgich 1963: 105-106). 


4 Interestingly, also one speaker who was born in Yessey and lives now in Tura, i.e. outside the 
Taimyr Dolgan-Nenets District, used this ethnonym. 

5 From a slavistic point of view, the varying inflection of the ethnonym is worth mention- 
ing: Dolgan is inflected like most of masculine nouns in Russian, whereas Dolganin and its 
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As for exonymic denominations, the term dolgan is most commonly used in 
all official, ie. Russian-dominated spheres. Traditionally, however, the exony- 
mic denominations vary greatly and give valuable hints to the origin and ethno- 
genesis of the Dolgan people. The Samoyedic-speaking Nganasans and Enetses 
(both Forest and Tundra Enets) call Dolgans as‘a and oSa, respectively. Inter- 
estingly, these demonyms are used not for Dolgans alone, but also for other 
people: In Nganasan, though less frequently, as‘a also denotes Ewenks and the 
Vadeyev group of Nganasans (Wagner-Nagy 2019: 487), and Enets osa is used 
for all indigenous people of non-Samoyedic origin (i.e. primarily Dolgans and 
Ewenks, to a lesser extent Sakha and even Ewens) (Sorokina & Bolina 2009: 
323). The third Samoyedic people on the Taimyr Peninsula, the Tundra Nen- 
etses, used to call both Dolgans and Ewenks tungo? ~ tungu? (singular) and 
tungos? ~ tungusr (plural) (Lehtisalo 1956: 498; Amelina 2019: 33). This term is, 
according to Helimski & Janhunen (1990: 69-71), a Selkup loanword in Nenets, 
the loan origin being ti-n qum ‘Tatar-GEN human; to which the collective suf- 
fix -s is added. According to Stern (2012: 16-117), the Tundra Nenetses living at 
the shore of the Yenisei distinguished Ewenks and Dolgans in the 19th century, 
calling the former ossja, which in turn is cognate with Nganasan asa and Enets 
oSa, and the latter tingus’, reminding of the Forest Nenets term tinku:s ‘Tungus; 
Ewenk’ (Helimski & Janhunen 1990: 67). Furthermore, Stern (2012: 116-117) pro- 
poses that the term as‘ ~ oSa ~ oss’ja was used primarily for Ewenks, whereas 
the term tungo? ~ tuygu? ~ tingus’ was used for the Dolgan newcomers. Given 
that Tundra Nenets tungo? ~ tungu? initially denoted North-Western Ewenks 
(Helimski & Janhunen 1990: 67), it seems, however, more plausible to assume 
that the Yenisei Nenetses, being in rather close contact with Forest Enetses, 
copied the term ossja later in order to keep Ewenks apart from Dolgans. In 
either case, the Dolgans were viewed as part of or at least closely related to 
the Ewenks so that the exact patterns of exonymic denominations of Dolgans 
by Samoyedic people are not entirely clear. Nonetheless, it is remarkable that 
the Samoyedic demonyms for Dolgans and Ewenks overlap to a high degree. 

Those Ewenks, who are in close contact with Dolgans—i.e. the Ewenks from 
Khantayskoe Ozero and the Ilimpi region—traditionally call the Dolgans tagaz, 
literally meaning ‘tribe; clan; people’ (Myreeva 2004: 644; Bolina-Uka¢ér 20u:: 
64). This denomination has, thus, a demarcating function, which is additionally 
supported by the fact that the same term is used by Ayan and Uchur Ewenks 
living in the Far East of Russia (Myreeva 2004: 644) for denominating Ewen 


plural form Dolgane—apparently motivated by -an- within the stem—is inflected similarly 
to slavjanin ‘Slavic person’ or krestjanin ‘peasant’. 
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people. Apparently, the alleged Dolgan endonym tege used by Norilsk Dolgans 
(see above) arose out of this term as well. The Sakha people, in contrast, used to 
call the Dolgans arga(lar) ‘Western one(s)’ (Dolgich 1963: 105), whereas today, 
the quasi-official term dolgan is more frequent. The former term may carry two 
contrary connotations. On the one hand, it can be interpreted as denominat- 
ing the Dolgans as Western people belonging to the Sakha people. On the other 
hand, it can be interpreted as denominating the Dolgans as people beyond the 
Western “border” of the Sakha people. In either case, arga(lar) is a demonym 
based on the geography of settlement of both people. Finally, Stachowski (1996: 
125) accounts for Yessey Sakha lama kihilere as exonymic denomination of the 
Dolgans, literally meaning ‘Lamut [i.e. Ewen] people’. 


1.3 Historical and Ethnographical Background 


The history of the Dolgan people and its language is manifold and complex, 
which is why it deserves a detailed description here. Going several millennia 
back in time, Johanson (2021: 114-18) points out explicitly that the prehistory 
of Turkic people and languages is far from settled. There is common sense that 
the birthplace of both Turkic people and languages was located in a region, 
which let them acquire an equestrian pastoral nomadic way of life. Usually, 
this region is accounted for as the Central Asian steppes and the forest-steppe 
zone of Southern Siberia (Johanson 2021: 115). The disintegration of the Turkic 
people and the language family began in the last centuries BCE when the 
Oghur branch—the linguistic predecessors of Chuvash—split off (Johanson 
2021: 153). Moving on in time-lapse and omitting many details, the speakers of 
the predecessor language of Dolgan and Sakha had their homeland in the Altay- 
Sayan region in Southern Siberia, probably forming part of the Kurikan tribes 
mentioned in Orkhon inscriptions (Johanson 2021: Ch. 6, Ch. 8). This can be 
shown, for example, by the old Sakha endoethnonym Ura:nxaj, which is related 
to this region in various historical sources (Katuzynski 1961: 120; Johanson 2021: 
121). The ancestors of Sakha and Dolgan people left their homeland probably 
not earlier than the 13th century since Genghis Khan (ca. 1158-1227) and his bel- 
licose campaigns are present in Sakha folklore and epics (Kaluzynski 1961: 120; 
Johanson 2021: 130). Moving north-eastwards within the following four centur- 
ies, they reached their new homeland in the Lena basin. There, they were met 
for the first time by Russians in the first half of the 17th century (Katuzynski 
1961: 121). Their migration northwards was at least partly motivated by the cam- 
paigns of bellicose Mongolic tribes in Central Asia. Nevertheless, the contacts 
of Pre-Sakha-Dolgan and Mongolic varieties must have been quite close since 
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both Dolgan and Sakha exhibit a noticeable stratum of Mongolic loanwords 
(Katuzynski 1961: 129-122; Ubrjatova 1985: 48-51; Pakendorf 2007: 8; see Section 
11.2.1.1). 

Given these common developments, the Dolgan people and language in 
today’s shape is relatively young, having developed as recently as during the 
last four centuries. The process of this creation took place along the Kheta and 
Khatanga river systems, i.e. along the southern border of the Taimyr Peninsula, 
which is at the same time the border between Arctic tundra in the north and 
forest tundra in the south. This imaginary line, which reaches from Dudinka at 
the river Yenisei to the mouth of the river Khatanga and further to the mouth 
of the river Anabar into the Laptev Sea, is known as Khatanga Trading Way 
(see below). There is no general agreement about the details of the formation 
of the Dolgan people. Most of the researchers, however, agree that the Dol- 
gan people arose out of the amalgamation of Turkic (Sakha/Yakut), Tungusic 
(Ewenki), Slavic (Russian “Tundra Peasants”) and to a lesser extent Samoyedic 
(Nenets/Enets) people (Dolgich 1963: 128; Ubrjatova 1985: 5-6; Li 2011: 3-4). In 
his very detailed work on the origin of the Dolgans, Dolgich (1963: 93) states 
that the Dolgan people has been formed out of the following nine groups: 1-4. 
Ewenki clans named Dolgan, Dongot, Edyan, Karanto, 5. Tundra Yakuts/Sakha, 
6. Russian Tundra Peasants (Russian zatundrennye krest’jane), 7. Yessey Yak- 
uts/Sakha, 8. Ewenks from Letnie and the Ilimpi region, 9. Enets. Most of these 
groups did not live on the Taimyr Peninsula since olden times. Hence, some 
words on their geographical origin are in order here. 

Up to the Russian colonization of Siberia in the 16th and 17th centuries, his- 
toriographic sources are very scarce, if not missing at all. Since one of the main 
aims of the Russian colonizers was to exact tribute in the form of fur (mostly 
sable and marten, but also fox and squirrel), it is so-called yasak lists’ that allow 
quite a detailed tracing of the indigenous population in Siberia from the 17th 
century. The Russians conquered the basins of the rivers Ob and Yenisei at the 
latest in the first half of the 17th century; in 1630, they reached the shores of the 
river Lena around the mouth of its left tributary river, the Vilyuy (Forsyth 1992: 
35-38, 59). The Ewenki clan Dolgan, undoubtedly eponymous for the modern 
Dolgan people, is first mentioned in yasak lists from 1631-1632. At that time, 


6 Recent genetic analyses point into the same direction indicating that the highest degree of 
resemblance is to be found between Dolgans, Taimyr Ewenks and Sakha-speaking Ewenks 
from the Olenyok region. See Stapert (2013: Ch. 2.6) and Whitten (2016: Ch. 5) for more 
detailed accounts. 

7 The term yasak is of Turkic origin and was used in imperial Russia designating tribute to be 
paid by indigenous people of Siberia (see Forsyth (1992: 41-42) for a detailed account). 
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MAP 3 Northern Siberia in the 16th/17th century 


the clan settled at the middle reaches of the river Lena, between the mouths of 
the rivers Aldan and Vilyuy (Dolgich 1963: 107). As was stated in Section 1.2, this 
also explains the etymology of the ethnonym Dolgan, which means ‘people liv- 
ing at the middle reaches of the river’. Hence, this designation refers to the river 
Lena and not to any river on the Taimyr Peninsula. In the second half of the 17th 
century, both Ewenki and Sakha people, among them the Dolgans, were flee- 
ing from yasak payments and the Russian oppression north-westwards to the 
basins of the rivers Olenyok, Anabar and Kotuy (Forsyth 1992: 63; Stern 2012: 
143-144). In 1678, the Dolgans appeared for the first time in a yasak book in 
Olenyok in the north-west of today’s Republic of Sakha, in 1761 the first time 
in a yasak book in the Mangazeya region (Dolgich 1963: 108-109). It is repor- 
ted that Ewenki and Sakha clans had a common headman already in their 
territory at the river Lena (Ubrjatova 1985: 8), and that their material culture 
significantly mixed when moving north-westwards (Forsyth 1992: 176). There- 
fore, it seems plausible to assume that they were at least partly bilingual (Tun- 
gusic/Ewenki-Turkic/Sakha) at this time. Having reached the Taimyr Peninsula, 
the clan Dolgan had its centre at the trading station Uboynoe, located east of 
today’s Khatanga (Dolgich 1963: 110). 

The Ewenki clans Dongot, Edyan and Karanto appeared on the Taimyr Pen- 
insula from the south-east within the 18th and 19th centuries. There, they were 
dwelling to the east of today’s Norilsk (Dongots), around the lakes Melkoe, 
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Glubokoe and Lama, i.e. north-eastwards of today’s Norilsk (Edyan), and at the 
river Boganida, a tributary of the river Kheta (Karanto) (Dolgich 1963: 11-115). 
Given their geographical origin (upper reaches of the river Lower Tunguska, 
Lake Yessey and river Olenyok), it seems plausible that Ewenki-Sakha bilin- 
gualism was common among those clans. As for the clans Edyan and Karanto, 
it is additionally worth mentioning that they eventually have a common origin 
with the Vadeyev Nganasans, i.e. a Tungusic group that became “nganasanized” 
until the 19th century (Dolgich 1963: 115; Forsyth 1992: 53). The Ewenks from 
Letnie and the Ilimpi region are later newcomers from the river Lower Tun- 
guska, a right tributary of the Yenisei. The former arrived earlier on the Taimyr 
Peninsula, whereas the latter arrived probably only at the fin-du-siecle of the 
igth and the zoth century (Dolgich 1963: 123-124). These Ewenki groups mostly 
settled around the lakes to the south and the east of today’s Norilsk, e.g. at 
the lake Khantayskoe Ozero. As they did not come from a region where Sakha 
people were present, they were assumingly Ewenki-speaking when arriving on 
the Taimyr Peninsula. 

The Tundra Yakuts appeared on the Taimyr Peninsula already in the late 17th 
century: in 1699, some Sakha people were reported to pay their yasak at the 
river Kheta (Dolgich 1963: 117). Probably, they came from the Lena basin and 
formed a continuum with the Sakha people living in the north-western part of 
nowadays’ Republic of Sakha. The centre of the Tundra Yakuts was allegedly 
Khatanga (Dolgich 1963: 18); however, they seem to have settled along the 
whole rivers Kheta and Khatanga as well as in the territory east of Khatanga. 
The Yessey Yakuts are another Sakha group that appeared on the Taimyr Penin- 
sula lately, probably not earlier than the 19th century. Coming originally from 
the Lena basin, they wandered north-westwards to Lake Yessey, where they 
settled for some time until moving further to the river Kheta on the Taimyr 
Peninsula (Dolgich 1963: 122). 

Finally, few Nenets and Enets people played a marginal role in forming the 
Dolgan people via interethnic marriages with representatives of the above- 
discussed groups (Dolgich 1963: 124). As for Enets, these individuals belonged 
to a sedentary group of Tundra Enetses that dwelled to the east of Lake Pyasino. 
At the latest, they were assimilated by the Dolgans at the beginning of the 20th 
century (Khanina et al. 2018: 115). 

Putting all this in a nutshell, during a short period from the 17th to the 19th 
century, many different groups and people emerged on the Taimyr Peninsula, 
more precisely, along the rivers Kheta and Khatanga as well as further north- 
eastwards to the lowlands of the river Anabar. Several tendencies are apparent 
regarding the geographical distribution of the indigenous people settling at the 
Taimyr Peninsula. Enetses inhabited its westernmost part, on the right shore of 
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the river Yenisei: Forest Enetses to the south of Dudinka, and Tundra Enetses 
to the north of Dudinka (Khanina et al. 2018: 14-116). Nganasans inhabited 
the Arctic tundra on the northern side of the axis Dudinka-Khatanga: Avam 
Nganasans to the west of Lake Taimyr and Vadeyev Nganasans to the east of 
Lake Taimyr (Wagner-Nagy 2019: 4). All newcomers mentioned above settled 
along the axis Dudinka-Khatanga-Anabar: Thereby, the Ewenki people settled 
rather to the west of Khatanga, whereas the Sakha people settled rather to the 
east of Khatanga, though not without exceptions (Stern 2012: 84-90). 

The Russian expansion to Siberia reached the Taimyr Peninsula as early as 
in the first decades of the 17th century. After the erection of the fortress of 
Mangazeya on the shore of the river Taz in 1601 (Forsyth 1992: 36), as early as 
in the 1620s, the Khatanga Trading Way came into being. A chain of trading 
bases—stanoks in Russian—was founded along a route from the settlement 
Dudinskoe on the right shore of the Yenisei via the river Dudinka, the Lake 
Pyasino, the rivers Pyasina, Dudypta, Kheta and Khatanga up to the mouth of 
the river Anabar into the Laptev Sea (Stern 2012: 80), as can be seen in Map 4. 

However, one should not over-estimate the dimension of those trading bases 
since they mainly consisted of maximally a handful of huts and barely provided 
a place for spending the night. The Khatanga Trading Way served primarily 
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for satisfying the Russian demand for furs of sables, Arctic foxes and other 
relevant animals. On this trading route, the Russian merchants got in touch 
with indigenous people since the latter provided transport and immeasurably 
important support surviving in the harsh Arctic climate. On the Western part 
of the route, rather Enetses and Ewenks served as guides; on the Eastern part, 
it was instead Sakha people (Stern 2012: 81). Together with the Russian mer- 
chants, the so-called Russian Tundra Peasants arrived on the Taimyr Peninsula. 
They were Old Believers, a group of newcomers to Siberia, which had refused 
to accept changes in the Orthodox Church in 1654. Initially having their centre 
in the Arkhangel region in European Russia, they fled from persecution by the 
state authorities and settled in remote areas of Siberia, such as the Altai moun- 
tains and the eastern shore of Lake Baikal (Forsyth 1992: 44). On the Taimyr 
Peninsula, they settled along the whole Khatanga Trading Way and played an 
important role in the further development of the Taimyr population (Dolgich 
1963: 120). 

Within the given constant contact situation, the traditional clan structure 
of both the Ewenks and the Sakha people lost its importance significantly, 
becoming obsolete at the end of the 18th century (Stern 2012: 125). Instead, 
the dynamics of trade and Christianization led to the emergence of a stable 
social milieu along the Khatanga Trading Way, which blurred the traditional 
ethnic categories. The ingroup language of this social milieu was Sakha with 
a noticeable Ewenki and local Russian substrate, and the people belonging 
to this social milieu began to call themselves “Dolgans” during the 19th cen- 
tury. In this context, starting with Janhunen (1988), Dolgan is often called “the 
lingua franca of Taimyr”. I tend to avoid this term since I assume it is too short- 
falling. Indeed, Sakha (and later Dolgan) may have served as a lingua franca 
among Ewenks, Sakha and Russian Tundra Peasants, but probably not among 
the Samoyedic population of the Taimyr Peninsula. Instead, the communica- 
tion between Nganasans and Enetses on the one side and Ewenks, Dolgans and 
Russians on the other side made use of the Taimyr Pidgin Russian (also known 
as Govorka). This would have been obsolete if Sakha/Dolgan had been a lingua 
franca throughout the whole population of Taimyr (see also Stern (2012: Ch. 5.1, 
especially pp. 263-268) and Stapert (2013: 358-360) for critical discussions). 

Having these social and linguistic patterns in mind, Stern (2012:123) is prob- 
ably right when claiming that “Dolgan’” was initially rather a desirable social 
status on the Taimyr Peninsula than any kind of ethnicity. This is still visible 
in—admittedly more or less reliable—statistical data from the second half of 
the 19th century as well as from the first half of the 2oth century (based on 
Tretjakov (1871: 121) and Stern (2012: 100-104)). Two clear tendencies can be 
observed: The number of people calling themselves Dolgans and Sakha got sig- 
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CHART 2 Ethnic composition in the Turukhansk region®” 


1860 1897 1926 
Dolgans 573 971 843 
Sakha (“Yakuts”) 568 1207 1115 
Ewenks (“Tungus”) 1487 ? 581 
Tundra Peasants ca. 1000 = = 


a The Turukhansk region (Russian Turuchanskij Kraj) is the administrative prede- 
cessor of the Taimyr Autonomous Okrug, the former being larger and including also 
the settlement of Turukhansk as well as the forest tundra between the Taimyr Pen- 
insula and the river Lower Tunguska. 

b_ The gap in the data on Ewenks (1897) and Tundra Peasants (1897 and 1926) has dif- 
ferent reasons: Data on Ewenks in 1897 simply appear to be missing, whereas the 
category of Tundra Peasants had become obsolete and was, thus, not listed anymore. 


nificantly higher, and the number of people calling themselves Ewenks and 
Tundra Peasants got substantially lower, the latter not even being present in 
the later data anymore. 

Given the assumption that Sakha functioned as an ingroup language among 
Sakha, Ewenki and Russian people along the Khatanga Trading Way, the people 
appear to have categorized themselves or were categorized according to either 
their social status (Dolgan) or their language (“Yakut”). Only in early Soviet 
times, the term “Dolgan” gained its—partly artificial—ethnic connotation 
(Stern 2012: 101). Coming back to the discussion of Dolgan endonyms in Section 
1.2, this immediately explains why many Dolgans still tend to call themselves 
haka(lar) in ingroup contexts but are well acquainted with dolgan in outgroup 
and official contexts. Consequently, the number of people calling themselves 
Dolgans on the Taimyr Peninsula is constantly around 5,000 in the censuses 
during the second half of the 20th century and in the early 21st century (Stern 
2012: 99). 

The Soviet impact on Dolgans and other people on the Taimyr Peninsula 
began in the late 1920s. In 1930, the Taimyr Autonomous Okrug was founded, 
and in the following time, collectivization started operating. Dolgan reindeer 
herders were expropriated, which made them participate in the—finally un- 
successful—Volochanka uprising in 1932 (Stern 2012: 166). In 1935, the town 
of Norilsk was founded to exploit the surrounding mineral resources (mainly 
nickel, but also copper and cobalt), wherefore the Dolgan dwelling lands van- 
ished (Forsyth 1992: 310; Stern 2012:170). Within the emerging kolkhozes around 
today’s settlements of Volochanka and Ust’-Avam, Dolgan-Nganasan contacts 
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and bilingualism came into being for the first time but remained marginal until 
the 1970s (Forsyth 1992: 385-386; Stern 2012: 168-169). By the 1970s, all indigen- 
ous people of the Taimyr Peninsula were sedentarized in settlements, and aer- 
ial transport took over the tasks from boats and cargo sledges—the Khatanga 
Trading Way, thus, lost its significance altogether. In parallel, the traditional 
Dolgan way of life (see below) was also given up almost completely (Stapert 
2013: 46-47). Consequently, the Dolgans became dependent on external mater- 
ial supply provided by the Soviet authorities, the living conditions, neverthe- 
less, being relatively good in the settlements. The collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the transition to a radical market economy led to the economic down- 
fall of the remote settlements. Nowadays, the visible consequences are disem- 
ployment, lack of perspectives, migration to the larger towns, and alcoholism 
(Stapert 2013: 48). Although there are valuable initiatives for consolidating the 
settlements, it remains an open question to what extent they can stop the ongo- 
ing processes effectively. 


1.4 Traditional Way of Life 


Given their very diverse background and their relatively recent ethnogenesis 
(see Section 1.3), it is difficult to say what is the traditional way of life of the 
Dolgan people. Forsyth (1992: 177) puts it as follows: “Combining Ewenki use 
of reindeer for riding and pack-carrying with the Samoyed technique of har- 
nessing reindeer to sleighs, and the use of herd-dogs, the Dolgans lived chiefly 
in conical Tungus wigwams, although some built earth-covered lodges of the 
Yakut type or even Russian log-cabins”. As pointed this statement may be, it 
characterizes the Dolgan way of life in the 18th and igth centuries more or less 
appropriately, whereby some tightly interwoven aspects appear to be domin- 
ant: semi-nomadism, reindeer herding and hunting. 

In the harsh Arctic winters, the Dolgans were living fairly settled at the edge 
of the forest-tundra, which is almost exactly the route of the Khatanga Trad- 
ing Way (see Section 1.3 above). Winter housing was traditionally pole tents 
as well as pit-dwellings (rather Ewenki predecessors in the west) and winter 
yurts (rather Sakha predecessors in the east) (Popov 1934: 122-123). During the 
igth century, however, sledge houses (in Russian: balok) overtook this func- 
tion. These sledge houses contained the whole household, including an oven, 
and were moved by reindeer pulling them if necessary. Most probably, Russian 
merchants brought them to the Taimyr Peninsula (Popov 1934: 124; Stern 2012: 
82). In winter, the relatively small reindeer herds of the Dolgans—according to 
Popov (1934: 125) a couple of dozen reindeer per family—were kept individu- 
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ally by each family in walking distance to the winter camp. The close distance 
was necessary since the pasture for the reindeer had to be changed several 
times in winter. In summer, the reindeer herds of neighbouring families were 
united, and the Dolgans migrated with them to the Arctic tundra in the north, 
following the wild reindeer herds. Thereby, it has to be kept in mind that the 
migrations were considerably shorter in both time (May to October) and dis- 
tance (ca. 100 to 200 kilometres) than, e.g. in the case of the neighbouring 
Nganasan people (Popov 1934: 123; Stern 2012: 77, 83, 94). The diet of the Dol- 
gans was based on hunting and, to a lesser extent, fishing, the most important 
prey being the wild reindeer (Stern 2012: 91). With the adventure of the Rus- 
sian merchants, the Dolgans got involved in guiding and transporting Russian 
merchants between the trading stations in winter (Stern 2012: 82). During the 
igth and early 20th centuries, they began to participate more and more in trade 
themselves. Nevertheless, until the forced sedentarization in Soviet time—i.e. 
until the 1970s—the Dolgans kept their semi-nomadic way of life. Nowadays, 
much knowledge and many traditions have been lost; thus, reindeer herding 
and migrations in the tundra have become much less widespread. However, 
in the remote settlements closer to the border to the Republic of Sakha, i-e. 
Novorybnoe, Syndassko and Popigay, reindeer herding is more common and at 
least partially handed over to younger generations (Stapert 2013: 17-18). 

Both the traditional way of life and the material culture of the Dolgans 
exhibit a mixture of Tungusic, Turkic and even Samoyedic elements (Dolgich 
1963: 131). A detailed description goes far beyond the scope of this grammar; 
the reader is therefore referred to the excellent ethnographical works of Aleksej 
A. Popov (1934, 1935, 19378, 1937b, 1946, 1952) and more recently of John Ziker 
(1998, 2002). 


1.5 The Language 


1.5.1 Typological Overview 
From a typological point of view, the structure of Dolgan is dominated by its 
complex morphonology, agglutinative morphology and head-final syntax. 
Both the vowel and the consonant system are mid-sized (8 vowels plus 4 
diphthongs, 17 consonants). The vowel system is perfectly symmetrical, struc- 
tured by the parameters [+ palatal/front, + labial/rounded, + high/closed]. Pal- 
atal and labial vowel harmony is active in both stems and suffixes. Within the 
consonant system, the weak position of voice as a distinctive feature is notice- 
able: Apart from labial (p and 5), coronal (¢ and d) and velar (k and g) plosives, 
there are no phonemic voice distinctions in the system. Also, the listed plosives 
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tend to be distributed in an allophonic manner, but at least for the former two 
couples, minimal pairs can be established. At morpheme boundaries, conson- 
ants exhibit a wide range of assimilations in Dolgan. Combined with vowel 
harmony, this leads to a high degree of allomorphy concerning suffixes: e.g. the 
postterminal past tense suffix -BIT has as much as 36 allomorphs (initial b ~ p 
~m; middle i ~ é ~ u ~ ui; final t ~ p ~ k). 

The Dolgan morphology is systematically agglutinative and almost exclus- 
ively suffixing. The agglutinative structure is blurred in the possessive inflection 
of nouns and the imperative paradigm of verbs. Exceptions from the prevail- 
ing suffixing structure are the emphatic prefix A- and the partial reduplica- 
tion of intensified adjectives, e.g. kap-kara ‘jet-black; very black’ < kara ‘black’. 
Nominal morphology includes the categories number, case and possession, 
as well as nominal predication. Dolgan exhibits singular and plural number, 
whereby the singular forms are homonymous with underspecified number 
forms. The case system of Dolgan includes eight cases and is, thus, slightly 
larger than in most other Turkic languages. Possessive suffixes refer morpho- 
logically to the possessor in adnominal possessive constructions, and nominal 
predicative suffixes “replace” a copula in some types of non-verbal predica- 
tion. 

The Dolgan verbal morphology is highly complex. First, three sets of per- 
sonal endings are systematically distributed over the verbal categories and 
paradigms. Finite and non-finite forms are no discrete categories in Dolgan 
from a morphological point of view, but syntax disambiguates them in nearly 
all instances. Many finite forms are based on non-finite forms. Tense and aspect 
are tightly interwoven in Dolgan and cannot be separated from each other in a 
meaningful way. There are one present tense, five past tense, and one future 
tense forms, accompanied by one imperfect, two habitual and two abessive 
forms. Additionally, postverbial constructions consisting of a converb and a 
finite auxiliary verb play in role in expressing aspect and actionality. Coming to 
modality, Dolgan represents a typical Siberian language rather than a typical 
Turkic language: There are 13 moods, expressing mostly epistemic and deontic 
modality. Finally, Dolgan has one synthetic evidential form, the inferential; 
apart from this, evidentiality is concomitantly expressed by both tense-aspect 
and mood forms. 

Coming to syntax, head-finality with all its entailments (SOV word order, 
modifiers and possessors preceding their head noun, postpositions) is most 
characteristic for Dolgan. Within noun phrases, no agreement of modifiers and 
the head noun can be observed; possessors in adnominal possession call for 
the realization of a possessive suffix at the item referring to the possessee. 
Verb phrases include a verb and up to three arguments, whereby synthetic 
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valence-changing operations often permute the subcategorization of the verb. 
Given the unambiguous person-number marking of subjects at the verb, pro- 
nominal subjects do not have to be realized overtly. Verbal predications show 
nominative-accusative alignment, the S- and A-argument being unmarked, the 
P-argument exhibiting differential object marking. In non-verbal predications, 
predicate nominals and predicative adjectives fall together, the person-number 
of the subject being marked either via nominal predicative suffixes or a copula. 
Locative and existential predications only differ in word order and information 
structure. Both are formed with the existential nouns ba:r and huodk, which is 
typologically uncommon since the strategy is taken over from existential to loc- 
ative predication and not the other way round. Finally, the basic word order 
SOV is frequently permuted due to information structural patterns, yielding 
a clause-initial topic and an immediately preverbal focus position. The com- 
plex of negation is manifold in Dolgan, whereby standard negation oscillates 
between symmetric and asymmetric patterns. Clause combining in Dolgan can 
be established via clause chaining, coordination and subordination. Clause 
chains are based on one converb form and one finite verb form, often being 
ambiguous between a lexical and an aspectual or actional reading of the finite 
verb included. Coordination means mostly juxtaposition, and subordination is 
realized via non-finite clauses, whereby one modal form (temporal-conditional 
mood) forming adverbial clauses has to be analyzed as finite from a synchronic 
point of view. 


1.5.2 Dolganas a Turkic Language 

The Dolgan language belongs to the northern group of the north-eastern 
branch of the Turkic language family (Johanson 2021: 21-24), as displayed in 
Figure 1. 

The closest relative of Dolgan is Sakha, which is spoken by ca. 450,000 
people, mainly in the Republic of Sakha in the Russian Federation. Linguist- 
ically, Dolgan and Sakha are close to each other and mostly mutually intelli- 
gible, forming a continuum of varieties. Given this continuum and the unequal 
distribution of speakers, Dolgan was considered a dialect of Sakha for a long 
time. Nowadays, Dolgan is fairly unanimously considered a language of its own, 
both within and outside the language community. From a purely structural lin- 
guistic point of view, it could indeed be argued that Dolgan forms part of the 
North-Western Sakha dialect continuum. Nonetheless, there is a strong aware- 
ness of the existence of a separate Dolgan language, especially within the lan- 
guage community: During my fieldwork in Dudinka in 2017, I often heard my 
informants emphasizing differences between Dolgan and Sakha. Additionally, 
as is shown at several points in this grammar, there are pretty many linguistic 
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Turkic 


differences, which may be not apparent at first glance, but necessary to note 


SW Turkic 


South Siberian 
Turkic 


FIGURE 1 _ Dolgan within the Turkic language family 


and have in mind for an accurate description. 

Coming to the position of Dolgan within the Turkic language family, it is a 
typical representative of the family, i.e. it shares many structural features with 
other Turkic languages. Some divergences, however, are apparent, whereby sev- 
eral patterns occur: 

(1a) | archaisms shared with Sakha, but otherwise absent, 

(ib) archaisms not shared with Sakha, and otherwise absent as well, 

(2a) innovations shared with Sakha, but otherwise absent, 

(2b) innovations not shared with Sakha, and otherwise absent as well. 
Since the grammar at hand has a clear synchronic orientation, only a few non- 
exhaustive examples shall serve as an illustration of these patterns. 

Pattern (1a) can well be shown by the reflexes of Proto-Turkic long vowels 
in both Dolgan and Sakha. Whereas most modern Turkic languages exhibit no 
long vowels at all (except Turkmen and Khalaj), in Dolgan and Sakha, long high 
vowels and “a: are retained, and long low vowels have diphthongized. 

Pattern (1b) is relatively rare, but one comprehensive feature can be named: 
In a handful of lexemes (e.g. ine ‘mother’, an’: ‘sin’, an‘ak ‘opening; mouth’, 
meni: ‘head’), Dolgan preserves Proto-Turkic */i, whereas the Sakha counter- 
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CHART 3 __ Retention of long vowels in Dolgan and Sakha* 


Meaning Turkish Dolgan Sakha  Proto-Turkic 
hundred yuiz hii:s stirs “Hie ~ “Vir 
ice buz burs burs “buz ~ “murz 
one bir bir bir “bir 

girl; daughter = kiz kizs kizs “giz 

lake gol kitol kitol *kéil 

way; path yol huol suol “foil 

give ver- bier- bier- *berr- 

there is var bar bar “bar 


a Note that the Turkish data given here is written in Standard Turkish ortho- 
graphy, and not in phonological or phonetic transcription. The Sakha and 
Proto-Turkic data is represented analogically to the Dolgan data (see Sec- 
tion 1.6.2 for a concise description) for the sake of comprehensiveness. 


parts exhibit a nasalized _j (Anderson 1998: 24). In most other Turkic languages, 
*f has also turned into j. However, data from Khalaj—and Dolgan as well— 
show that a nasal origin is more plausible than a glide, as can be exempli- 
fied by derivates of the interrogative stem *qa:n ~ *gqam ~ *qazj: Khalaj qar¢ni 
‘which one’, which is cognate with the Dolgan placeholder item kana:- ‘do what; 
whatchamacallit’ (Johanson 1998b: 106; Dabritz 2018a: 290; Johanson 2021: 525). 

Pattern (2a) is illustrated by the re-interpretation of the Proto-Turkic loc- 
ative case displayed by the suffix *-DA. In both Dolgan and Sakha, the suffix 
is formally retained as -TA. However, it has no locative function anymore but 
expresses the partitive case (see Section 4.2.2.4 for details). In contrast, in most 
other Turkic languages, the reflexes of Proto-Turkic *-DA still express the loc- 
ative case (Johanson 2021: 466). 

Pattern (2b), finally, is illustrated by the probably most distinctive feature of 
Dolgan, namely the emergence of word-initial h-: Proto-Turkic *j- and *¢- yield 
h- in Dolgan, but s- in (Standard) Sakha, e.g. Dolgan hii:s ‘100’, (Standard) Sakha 
sis ‘id? < PT “fiiiz ~ “fii:r > Turkish yiiz ‘id’. Thereby, the Dolgan reflex appears 
to be more innovative than the Sakha reflex since the process *j- ~ *¢- > s- > 
h- is more common from a historical linguistic point of view than the oppos- 
ite process *j-~ *¢- > h- > s-. Additionally, the shift s > A occurs in neighbouring 
Northern Ewenki dialects, cf. Northern Ewenki hulaki: ‘fox’ vs Southern Ewenki 
sulaki: ~ Sulaki: ‘id? (Vasilevic 1958: 368, 492). According to Ubrjatova (1985: 32), 
the process s > A in Dolgan is due to Ewenki substrate, which is entirely plaus- 
ible since Ewenki loanwords in Dolgan exhibit it as well, e.g. Dolgan Auona 
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‘middle pole tent’ < Northern Ewenki homa ‘id’ (vs Southern Ewenki so:na ‘id.’). 
Furthermore, several Sakha dialects exhibit A-initial forms, which suggests that 
the process s > A is an areal rather than a purely Dolgan phenomenon (see also 
Pakendorf 2008). 


1.5.3 Sociolinguistic Data 

The sociolinguistic status of Dolgan is challenging to evaluate since compre- 
hensive data is rare, if not absent at all. As can be seen already from the census 
data of 2010 (7,885 Dolgans vs 1,054 speakers of Dolgan), the number of persons 
declaring themselves Dolgans exceeds the number of persons declaring them- 
selves a speaker of Dolgan sevenfold. Additionally, 4,803 persons stated in the 
same census that their mother tongue is Dolgan. Thus, it is nearly impossible 
to give a reliable number of Dolgan speakers. However, it can be stated that 
there are significantly more speakers of Dolgan on the Taimyr Peninsula than 
speakers of the neighbouring languages Nganasan, Enets and Ewenki. 

As for the sociolinguistic situation in the settlements where Dolgans live, a 
clear tendency towards increasing knowledge and usage of Dolgan from the 
south-west to the north-east can be observed. Whilst in the mixed settlements 
Ust’-Avam and Volochanka, Dolgan is hardly spoken by anyone in everyday life, 
the language is comparatively well preserved in the almost purely Dolgan set- 
tlements of Popigay and Syndassko, and also children speak it. Settlements in 
between these extremes, e.g. Katyryk, Kheta and Zhdanikha, can be regarded 
as transitory in this respect: Dolgan can be heard to some extent, but not as reg- 
ularly and frequently as in the remote north-eastern settlements (Sieg] 2013a: 
8; Stapert 2013: 17-19). The Dolgan community in the district capital Dudinka 
behaves differently from the Dolgan communities in the settlements. Judging 
from my field experience, the Dolgans living in Dudinka have a strong aware- 
ness of their identity and language. Many of them try to include it in their 
everyday lives. Moreover, the most active Dolgan cultural organizations have 
their headquarters in Dudinka, which provides a good base for conserving the 
Dolgan culture and language. On the other hand, the urban environment cer- 
tainly makes it hard to “stand back” from the usage of Russian in everyday 
life. 

Generally speaking, Russian is the dominant language in all official spheres 
of life, the most crucial domain being the school, where the language of edu- 
cation is without exception Russian (Stapert 2013: 14). To some extent, there 
is teaching of Dolgan, but always as a foreign language with a small number 
of lessons within a week (Siegl 2013a: 10-16). Compared to other indigenous 
languages of the Taimyr Peninsula, however, the situation is more prospective 
since there are more qualified teachers on the one hand and more teaching 
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materials (including Artem’ev’s (2013) three-volume teaching grammar) on the 
other hand. In the local media (e.g. radio and newspaper), broadcasts and texts 
are published in Dolgan on quite a regular basis (Sieg] 2013a: 16-18). Thus, Dol- 
gan is somehow present in official spheres of life but in no competitive position 
to Russian. All in all, Dolgan has to be regarded as the language of the family 
and private spheres of life, if it all. 

As can be expected from the discussion above, Dolgan is primarily a spoken 
language. Nevertheless, there exists an orthography for the Dolgan language 
since the 1970s, and several attempts towards standardization have been made. 
The Dolgan orthography uses the Cyrillic script and is based on the Sakha 
orthography developed earlier. Nevertheless, it accounts for the phonological/ 
phonetic peculiarities of Dolgan, e.g. in the case of velars and uvulars, where 
Dolgan differs from Sakha. Thanks to the straightforward Dolgan sound system, 
also the orthography is very transparent and systematic: Generally, one graph- 
eme represents one phoneme (exception: /d’/ and /n’/ are marked with the 
digraphs <ab) and <Hp)»), and two graphemes mark long vowels, diphthongs 
and long consonants. Morphonological alternations, such as vowel harmony 
and consonant assimilations, are consistently indicated. Dolgan as a written 
language is applied to some extent in belles lettres (both prose and poetry), 
whereby the poetress Evdokija “Ogduo” Aksénova (1936-1995) is by far the most 
famous representative. Additionally, the weekly newspaper “Taimyr’’ contains 
a few pages in Dolgan dealing with and discussing current locally relevant 
topics. Chapter 13 includes both a Dolgan prose text and an extract from the 
newspaper “Taimyr” to show this minor but still important domain of Dol- 
gan. 

Bi- and multilingualism is common among Dolgans, as it was in earlier times, 
too. However, the patterns of multilingualism changed significantly under the 
historical processes described in Section 1.3. During the Dolgan ethnogenesis 
from the 17th to the 19th centuries, Ewenki-Sakha bilingualism was apparently 
the most frequent pattern, which is corroborated by the parallel migrations 
of Ewenki and Sakha people north-westwards and much Ewenki substrate in 
the Dolgan language (Ubrjatova 1985: u—12). In the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies, Sakha/Dolgan was the dominating variety along the Khatanga Trading 
Way, which entailed Sakha/Dolgan-Ewenki and Sakha/Dolgan-Russian bilin- 
gualism, as well as Sakha/Dolgan-Ewenki-Russian trilingualism (Stapert 2013: 
160-161). These traditional sociolinguistic patterns began to change with the 
advent of the Soviet authorities on the Taimyr Peninsula in the 1930s. On the 


8 https://taimyr24.ru/gazeta/, last access: 01.03.2022. 
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one hand, Dolgans came into closer contact with Nganasans for the first time, 
which led to Dolgan-Nganasan bilingualism (Stern 2012: 168-169). Even more 
impactful was undoubtedly the implementation of Russian educational insti- 
tutions. Within the LikBez (= Russian likvidacija bezgramotnosti ‘liquidation 
of analphabetism’) campaign, mobile schools (Russian kocevye skoly ‘nomad- 
izing schools’) as well as the Red Chum (organization for adult education) were 
introduced. However, these approaches did not lead to an extensive alpha- 
betization of the Dolgans, neither of children nor adults (Stern 2012: 171-172). 
Later on, school education was organized in boarding schools, meaning Dol- 
gan and other indigenous children only spent the first six years of their lives 
with their parents. Afterwards, they passed the school year in the boarding 
school and visited their families only on vacation (Stapert 2013: 162-163). This 
led to the widespread emergence of Dolgan-Russian bilingualism, the con- 
sequences of which were described at the beginning of this section. Indigen- 
ous bi- or multilingualism, in turn, has lost its significance to a high degree, 
though in the eastern settlements (mainly Syndassko and Popigay), Dolgan- 
Sakha bilingualism is present. Finally, given the nearly monolingual Russian 
school education and the overall presence of Russian in modern (social) media, 
there is a tendency towards monolingualism in Russian among the Dolgans, 
too. 


1.5.4 Dialects 

The Dolgan language can be divided into two dialects, namely the Upper Dol- 
gan (iidhe:gi) and the Lower Dolgan (allara:gi) dialects, the denomination 
referring to the flow direction of the rivers Kheta and Khatanga (Stachowski 
1998: 126; Artem’ev 2013a: 9-10; Stapert 2013: 7). The Upper Dolgan dialect is 
spoken along the upper reaches of the river Kheta (settlements: Khantayskoe 
Ozero, Ust’-Avam, Volochanka, Katyryk). Formerly, it was also spoken in the 
area of today’s Norilsk, but the foundation of the town and the erection of 
mines destroyed the local Dolgans’ livelihood. The Lower Dolgan dialect is 
primarily spoken along the lower reaches of the river Khatanga and farther 
north-eastwards towards the border to the Republic of Sakha (settlements: 
Zhdanikha, Novorybnoe, Syndassko). There is no clear border between Upper 
and Lower Dolgan, but the settlements Kresty, Kheta, Novaya and Khatanga are 
transitory. The Dolgan variety spoken in the easternmost settlement Popigay 
already appears to represent a transitory variety between Lower Dolgan and 
Anabar Dolgan, the latter being spoken in the Anabarskij Ulus in the north- 
westernmost part of the Republic of Sakha. Speakers of Dolgan are well aware 
of the division between Upper Dolgan(s) and Lower Dolgan(s), which can be 
shown by example (1) from a text told by a speaker born and grown up in 
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Katyryk, thus, in an Upper settlement. Note that the denominations “Upper” 
and “Lower” not necessarily point to sharp dialectal borders but rather to a rel- 
ative demarcation, judging from the speaker's own variety. 


(1) Horok-tor tokto:-but-tar iti  allara: pas’olok-tar  diek— 
some-PL stop-PST2-3PL that lower settlement-PL towards 
Ha:tanga-ga, Kiries-ka, Novaj-ga, Kieta:-ga. 
Khatanga-DAT/LOC Kresty-DAT/LOC Novaya-DAT/LOC Kheta-DAT/LOC 
‘Some [Dolgans] stayed there in the lower villages—in Khatanga, Kresty, 
Novaya and Kheta.’ 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.o17) 


Although historically, Upper Dolgan was spoken around Dudinka and today’s 
Norilsk, this does not hold anymore today since the Dolgan community in 
Dudinka stems from all over the Dolgan area. Therefore, their speech can- 
not uniformly be classified as belonging to either Upper or Lower Dolgan but 
depends on the speaker’s provenance. From the ethnographical and historical 
background described in Section 1.3, it can be expected that the Upper Dolgan 
dialect exhibits more Ewenki substrate influences than the Lower Dolgan dia- 
lect. However, the differences between the two dialects appear to be relatively 
marginal, and mutual intelligibility is never compromised. A comprehensive 
dialectological investigation goes far beyond the scope of this grammar, but 
the essential features shall be named here nevertheless. 

Within the lexicon, several lexemes appear only in one or the other dialect, 
which eventually leads to parallel forms. Again, the tendency can be observed 
that the Lower and easternmost varieties (especially in Popigay) are closer to 
Sakha than the Upper varieties. Chart 4 gives some examples of them (based 
on the INEL Dolgan Corpus as well as the dictionaries of Stachowski 1993a and 
Barbolina et al. 2019). 

Within morphosyntax, five differences between the dialects can be named. 
1. The quantifier bari ~ barita (see Sections 3.4.7 and 7.1.2.5.2) exhibits dif- 

ferent syntactic patterns: In Upper Dolgan, both preposed bari (followed 
by the head noun, most often in its unmarked form) and postposed barita 
(following the head noun in its unmarked form) occur. In Lower Dolgan, 
only postposed barita occurs. 

2. Indefinite pronouns can be formed among others with the particle ere in 
all varieties, whereas Upper Dolgan also has the phonetic variant ire (see 
Section 3.3.2.5). 

3. The anterior converb -A:t nearly exclusively occurs in Upper Dolgan 
speech forming temporal adverbial clauses (see sections 6.3.2.4 and 
9.3.3.1). 
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CHART 4 ___Dialectal differences in the lexicon 


Lexeme Upper Dolgan Lower Dolgan 
‘tundra’ muiora tia 
‘father’ aga te:te 
te:te 
‘plant’ ot(tor) iinezji 
‘very’ mija: ~ min’a: ~ muja ~ mun’a bagaji ~ bagaj 
(modifying adjectives) bagaji ~ bagaj 
‘milk’ emij emij 
iit (Popigay) 
‘butter’ maisla (< Russian masto ‘id.’) maisla 
ari: (Popigay) 
‘without antlers’ nence:n (< Ewenki niinca:n ‘id’) nencemn ~ 
kultumak (Popigay) 
‘nail’ kati: kati: 
tejge (Popigay) 
‘black (of reindeer)’ konnomuoj kara 


4. The analyzed material implies that only in Lower Dolgan, forms of the 
negative simultaneous converb -BAkkA occur with person-number suf- 
fixes (see Section 6.3.2.3). 

5.  Stapert (2013: 256) mentions that SVO word order is more common in 
Upper Dolgan than in Lower Dolgan, whereby the former would rather 
follow the Russian pattern and the latter the Sakha pattern. Irrespective of 
the functional explanation, the observed tendency can be cautiously con- 
firmed by the material analyzed here. Whereas in Upper Dolgan speech, 
the ratio is ca. 14% SVO vs ca. 86% SOV in relevant clauses, it is ca. 9% 
SVO vs ca. 91% SOV in Lower Dolgan. 

To sum up, one can say that there are indeed some dialectal differences within 

Dolgan, separating Upper Dolgan from Lower Dolgan. As a tendency, Lower 

Dolgan (and Anabar Dolgan) speech is more similar to Sakha than Upper Dol- 

gan speech. However, the topic definitely calls for further research given the 

strong awareness of dialects by the speakers compared to the relatively few rel- 
evant phenomena observed. 
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1.6 Material and Data 


As stated in Section 1.1, the grammar at hand is mainly corpus-based and aims to 
describe natural and spontaneously spoken language. Given this, the material 
and data forming the empirical base of the grammar call for a thorough descrip- 
tion provided in the upcoming sections. 


1.6.1. INEL Dolgan Corpus 
The grammar at hand relies to a great extent on data provided by the INEL Dol- 
gan Corpus (Dabritz et al. 2019). Additional data from elicitation and published 
works are taken into account sporadically. The INEL Dolgan Corpus has been 
described in a range of works (Dabritz 2020a-c). Therefore, only the aspects 
immediately relevant for the grammar are mentioned here. The INEL Dol- 
gan Corpus provides an open-access digital resource for the Dolgan language 
having as balanced a provenance as possible, as transparent a linguistic rep- 
resentation as possible and as accessible a technical representation as possible 
(Dabritz 2020c: 69). These three aspects are commented on in what follows. 
The INEL Dolgan Corpus includes 16 transcripts? with 1,871 utterances and 
77,764 tokens from 61 speakers (33 female, 28 male). 81 transcripts can be linked 
to a corresponding audio file, yielding 10:42:14 hours of transcribed and ana- 
lyzed audio material. The material included in the INEL Dolgan Corpus comes 
from four different sources: 
— Digitized texts from the published volume Folklor Dolgan [FD 2000] (Efre- 
mov 2000) (35 transcripts), 
— Audio material obtained from the Taimyr House of National Arts (TDNT)!° 
(51 transcripts), 
— Audio material obtained from the collection of Eugénie Stapert (26 tran- 
scripts) and 
— Audio material collected during fieldwork in Dudinka in 2017 (4 transcripts). 
As for genres occurring in the corpus, five of them can be distinguished: folk- 
lore (flk), narrative/everyday stories (nar), conversations (conv), translations 
(trans) and songs (sng). As shown in Figure 2, folklore and narrative texts 
make up roughly two-thirds of the transcripts and tokens included in the cor- 
pus. Moreover, older transcripts tend to be folklore texts, whereas more recent 
transcripts are more often narrative texts or conversations. The conversations 


9 Transcript is used in this section as a technical cover term for text, communication and the 
like. 
10 __http://tdnt.org/, last access: 01.03.2022. 
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0 481 


1930s 1960s-1970s 1980s-1990s 2000s-2010s 


m@ Folklore m Narrative mConversation mTranslation mSong 


FIGURE 2___ Tokens per genre and period in the INEL Dolgan Corpus 


included are mostly radio interviews and exhibit, thus, authentical and spon- 
taneous Dolgan speech. In many such transcripts, the speakers are initially 
aware of the recording setting but soon appear to forget about it and begin to 
talk freely without minding their speech. As for the timeframe represented in 
the material, two periods of cumulation can be mentioned: The 1930s and 1960s 
are represented almost exclusively by the material coming from [FD 2000], 
whereas the material obtained from the TDNT comes to a large extent from 
the 1980s to the 2000s. 

The dialectal provenance of the transcripts included in the INEL Dolgan 
Corpus is not entirely balanced, Upper Dolgan being represented in roughly 
two-thirds of the material, and Lower Dolgan in the remaining third. This 
Upper Dolgan overbalance is primarily due to the transcripts taken from 
[FD 2000] since Lower Dolgan material is almost absent there. The material 
obtained from the TDNT and Eugénie Stapert, as well as the recordings made 
in 2017, however, has a balanced dialectal provenance. 

The material included in the INEL Dolgan Corpus is stored in the XML- 
based EXMARaLDA-format" that allows for both browsing and searching the 
data conveniently. Each transcript is interlinearily glossed in three languages 
(English, German, Russian) and translated to these languages, too. Many tran- 


11 https://exmaralda.org/en/, last access: 01.03.2022. 
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|swaa_20xx Rirth_nar.029 (001.029) 


lossoro 6byousarbina Ayo 6y Gaabyckay Koop ypaha Abuors, Tepyyp AbMors, Abykaara. 


loxtogo buollagina duo bu ba:buskan keler uraha d’iege, toriur d’iege, d’uka:ga. 


oeéogo_[bllaginn i fe bbuskan Hater 


ba:buska-p kel-er 
ba:biska-n kel-Ar 


then though  |MOD\this midwife-25G.[NOM] |come-PRS.[3SG] 


fe fbe__fios dieses |Hebamme-25G.[NOM]|kommen-PRS.[3SG]  |Stange. [NOM] |Zelt-DAT/LOC 
Mop ror oBaTyxa-25G. [NOM] |npaxoguts-PRS.[3SG]|mecr.[NOM] | aym-DAT/LOC 


laa ptel ptel |dempro/n-n:(poss). [n:case] MV Lv: / n-n:case 
aa ptel ptel |dempro n 


np.b:A np:G 


ladv:Time Time 
np.h:S 
giv-active 


top.int.coner 


RUS:cult 


Vsub Csub 


[and then the midwife comes into the tent, into the birth tent. 


FIGURE 3 Deep annotation in the INEL Dolgan Corpus 


scripts contain further annotations, e.g. of Syntactic Functions (SyF), Semantic 
Roles (SeR) and Information Status (IST). The principles of annotation rely on 
G6tze et al. (2007), Haig & Schnell (2014), Wagner-Nagy et al. (2018) and can 
be accessed in Dabritz (2020a). Figure 3 shows a transcript with all possible 
annotation layers. 

In what follows, data from the INEL Dolgan Corpus is referred to by the 
first part of the unambiguous code provided in the upmost ref-tier. The sen- 
tence visible in Figure 3 would thus be referred to as SuAA_20xx_Birth_nar.o2g. 
Thereby, SuAA points to the speaker (Suzdalova, Antonina Alekseevna); 20xx 
points to the date of recording (here, the exact year is not known); Birth is a 
short title of the transcript; nar indicates the genre (here: narrative/everyday 
story); and 029 points to the number of the utterance within the given tran- 
script. 

Finally, native speakers of Dolgan were involved in compiling the corpus 
as much as possible. It is especially noteworthy that Nina S. Kudrjakova (the 
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person responsible for Dolgan culture and folklore in TDNT), together with 
her relatives, transcribed and translated large parts of the TDNT material into 
Russian very reliably and quickly. Without this collaboration, the amount of 
material included in the corpus probably would have been considerably smal- 
ler. Additionally, on a fieldwork trip to Dudinka in summer 2017, the work with 
Dolgan informants brought the project significantly forward. 


1.6.2. Transcription Conventions 

The grammar at hand follows the same transcription principles, which are 
applied in the INEL Dolgan Corpus as well as in the other INEL corpora (see 
Arkhipov 2020 for details). The transcription is, thus, a Latin-based phonolo- 
gical transcription, which combines features from IPA and the Finno-Ugric 
Transcription (FUT). This choice is to provide a transcription as transparent 
and accessible as possible for all languages worked on in the INEL project. 

As for Dolgan, the following aspects are worth mentioning: Vowel length is 
marked by ¢V:), ie. the Unicode sign “Modifier Letter Triangular Colon’ after 
the vowel grapheme. Consonant length is indicated by doubling the consonant 
grapheme. Diphthongs are marked by (VV), i.e. both components of the diph- 
thong combined with the Unicode sign “Combining Double Inverted Breve’. 
Palatalization is marked by <C’), ie. the consonant grapheme together with 
the Unicode character “Modifier Letter Apostrophe”. These transcription prin- 
ciples differ slightly from those developed in The Turkic Languages [TL] and 
Turkic (see Johanson & Csaté 1998, Johanson 2021: Ch. 2). Most importantly, 
vowel length is indicated by <V) in [TL], and the high illabial velar vowel is 
written <i> in INEL, but <i) in [TL] and Turkic. Chart 5 summarizes the tran- 
scription applied and compares it with both IPA and the standard turcological 
transcription. 

Most of the transcription is written in small letters. Only the first letters of 
sentences (i.e. after a full stop, question mark, exclamation mark) and the first 
letters of proper nouns are written in capital letters; direct speech is indicated 
with double inverted commas. Nouns are referred to by their bare stem hom- 
onymous with the nominative case in the running text, e.g. taba ‘reindeer’. In 
the case of verbs, a hyphen follows the stem, e.g. bar- ‘go’, since Dolgan lacks a 
lexicon form for verbs. 

If Dolgan data from other data than the INEL Dolgan Corpus is cited here, 
the transcription is adapted according to the abovementioned principles. In 
the relevant cases, this is mentioned explicitly. 
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CHART 5 Transcription 

INEL IPA Turcological Meaning 
transcription correspondence transcription 

monophthongs 
a at a at a at ‘horse’ 
e  ebe e ebe e  ebe ‘grandmother’ 
0 ogo 2 9g9 0 ogo ‘child’ 
6 Ol- ce cel- 6 OL ‘die’ 
i it it i it ‘dog’ 
i ilim i ilim i ilim ‘net’ 
u— bu us bu bu ‘this’ 
ui tis y ys itis ‘three’ 
diphthongs 
ia ial ia tal Ja ial ‘neighbour’ 
ie ies ie bles ie bies ‘five’ 
uo uon uo on uo uon ‘ten’ 
id tiidrt yoe tyert ud tiidrt ‘four’ 
consonants 

Pp pais Pp pais p pas ‘deadfall’ 
b _ bar- b _ bar- b  bar- ‘go’ 
t taba t taba t taba ‘reindeer’ 
d= dogor d = dogor d= dogor ‘friend’ 
k  kutujak =k — kutujak k = kutuyak = ‘lemming; mouse’ 
g  gini g  gini g  gini ‘s/he’ 
é = éeilke tt tferlke é  éélke ‘white’ 
d dion jon J fon ‘people’ 
sls sys s us ‘three’ 
h_hahil h _— hahil h = hahil ‘fox’ 
1 lenkej ] lenksj 1 lenkey ‘snow owl’ 
r_ uirek rr yrek xr luirek ‘river’ 
m munnu m- munnu m munnu ‘nose’ 
n manna nn manna n manna ‘here’ 
n ine pe n ine ‘mother’ 
y  tin- y  yn- y tin- ‘complain’ 
j tojon j tojan y  toyon ‘lord’ 
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1.6.3 Glossing Conventions 

The grammar at hand follows the Leipzig Glossing Rules (2015) to a large extent, 
nevertheless, with some language-specific adaptations. Since the used glosses 
are listed in the preface of this book, only some frequent and important pecu- 
liarities are mentioned here. 

Generally, the glossing aims at being as transparent as possible, indicating as 
many grammatical functions as possible. The two frequent exceptions are the 
zero-marked singular number and nominative case, which are not indicated in 
glossing if not immediately relevant for the discussion at hand. A dot within 
a gloss signals the culmination of two or more meanings indicated by one 
single morpheme, e.g. ‘IMP.2PL’ for the second-person plural imperative mood 
form. The separating dot is also used for indicating possessive suffixes, e.g. 
‘POSS.1SG’, as well as personal pronouns, e.g. ‘2PL.PRO’ A slash indicates altern- 
ative glosses, e.g. ‘DAT/LOC’ for the dative-locative case or ‘RECP/COOP’ for a 
derivational suffix indicating reciprocality or cooperation. The dative-locative 
case is always glossed with ‘DAT/LOC’, whereas in the case of some deriva- 
tional suffixes, only the relevant gloss is given, e.g. iin-s-iidgiin ‘complain-cooP- 
IMP.1PL’ = ‘let us complain together’ (SaSS_1964_NganasanBraveBoy_flk.o80). 
The latter is applied to facilitate reading the glosses and save space in the case 
of long glosses. Epenthetic vowels are, as a rule, not marked in glossing but 
included in the given suffix. However, there is one exception: The instrumental 
case suffix -nAn, attached to consonant stems, calls for a high epenthetic vowel 
-I, e.g. balig-i-nan ‘fish-EP-1Ns’. Given the counterpart -nnAn, used with vowel 
stems, it would be highly misleading to include the epenthetic vowel in the suf- 
fix in glossing. 

Dolgan exhibits a clutch of auxiliary verbs (see Section 3.5.4), whereby many 
of them are grammaticalized from lexical verbs in specific contexts, e.g. ka:l- 
‘stay’. If the grammaticalized reading is intended, the gloss, e.g. ‘stay.AUX’ is 
given to account for both the lexical origin of the verb and its auxiliary func- 
tion in the given context. The same principle applies to placeholder items (see 
Sections 3.5.5 and 10.4): The placeholder Aim, thus, is referred to by the gloss 
‘who.PH’ since it is originally an interrogative pronoun. As Dolgan undergoes 
much contact with Russian, Russian elements may occur in the cited examples. 
If these elements are spontaneous code-switches or carry Russian morpho- 
logy, the gloss ‘Rr’ is added to the relevant item, e.g. v_asnavnom ‘basically.r’ and 
mosti-lar-bitin ‘bridge.PL.R-PL-POSS.1PL.ACC. 
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Phonology and Phonetics 


2 Vowel System 


Dolgan exhibits a vowel system that is typical for Turkic languages. There are 
eight distinct vowels, which can be discriminated against each other by the 
parameters [+ palatal/front], [+ high/closed] and [+ labial/rounded]. All vow- 
els can be long and short, whereby vowel length is phonemic. Finally, Dol- 
gan exhibits four opening diphthongs that consist of one high/closed and one 
low/open vowel. 


CHART 6 Vowel system 


monophthongs 
palatal velar 
labial illabial labial illabial 
high/closed wiz ia uu tf 
low/open 66. ee 00: aa 


diphthongs 
tid le uo ta 


The phoneme status of the short vowels is undisputed, and minimal pairs can 
be established without any problems. 


at ‘horse’ vs it ‘dog’ 

ok ‘arrow’ vs uk- ‘put; stick’ 
em ‘medicine’ vs im ‘dawn’ 
Gr ‘long’ vs tir- ‘bark’ 


The same applies to the long high vowels, as shown by the following minimal 
pairs. 


lit- ‘push’ vs ii:t ‘opening; hole’ 
it- ‘move’ vs irt- ‘feed; nourish’ 
kus ‘duck’ vs ku:s- ‘embrace’ 

it ‘dog’ vs i:t- ‘send; release’ 
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The long low vowels are more complex in this regard: Whereas a: is clearly 
a phoneme, cf. bar- ‘go’ vs bar ‘there is; there exists, occurring regularly and 
frequently, the occurrence of e:, o: and 6; is limited to suffixes, loanwords and 
contracted stems. This circumstance is due to the diphthongization of Pre- 
Dolgan-Sakha “*e:, “o: and *6; (see below). e:, o: and 6; often occur in suffixes 
as allophones of the underspecified phoneme A: (see Section 2.5.1), e.g. in 
the verbalizing suffix -A: (Stachowski 1997: 69), cf. ihille:- ‘listen’ (< ihilin- ‘be 
heard’), koncoto:- ‘bury sth. (< konéot- ‘stick in’), 6rd:- ‘spend’ (< dr ‘long’). Since 
vowel harmony governs the vowel quality here, one can hardly speak of phon- 
emes. Besides that, there are certain loanwords in which these vowels occur, 
e.g. emerksin ‘old woman’ (< Mongolic emegsin ‘female’) (Stachowski 1993a: 
45), Ce:lke: ‘white’ (< Ewenki calka ‘id.’) (Stachowski 19938: 74), oldo:n ‘hook for 
hanging up the kettle’ (< Ewenki oldon ~ ollon ~ ollo:n ‘id.’) (Stachowski 19 93a: 
191), Olé:né ‘Elena’ (< Russian ‘Elena’). Finally, e: occurs at least in two contrac- 
ted lexemes, the first being kers- ‘throw’ (< kebis- ‘id’), the second being e:t, an 
evidential particle that has developed from the verb form e-bit ‘be-psT2.38G’. 
Since e:t can be opposed to et ‘meat’, there is a minimal pair, and e; should be 
regarded as a phoneme. For o: and 6;, no minimal pairs can be found. Thus, they 
cannot be counted as phonemes from a strictly structuralist point of view. Due 
to their frequent occurrence, they are nevertheless to be regarded as elements 
of the Dolgan vowel system. 

The status of the diphthongs in the Dolgan vowel system—a, ie, 10, ii6— 
calls for some explanatory comments. First of all, they are proper diphthongs, 
and neither vowel sequences nor combinations of a semivowel (glide) and a 
full vowel. The former can be proven by the fact that they are always tauto- 
syllabic; that is, a syllable boundary must not separate the two components 
included. Furthermore, they behave like high vowels concerning vowel har- 
mony, not like low vowels, e.g. w0l-ga ‘boy-DAT/LOC’ and u:-ga ‘water-DAT/LOC’ 
vs ogonnor-go ‘old.man-DAT/LOC’ (see Section 2.5.1 for details). If 0 were a het- 
erosyllabic vowel sequence, the form *vidl-go would be expected since 0 would 
determine the vocalism of following syllables. Neither can the diphthongs be 
accounted for as combinations of a semivowel (glide) and a full vowel since 
semivowels rather function as syllable boundaries than as nuclei (Ladefoged 
& Maddieson 1996: 322). Words like téa ‘(forest) tundra’ or bier- ‘give’, however, 
show easily that this cannot be the case in Dolgan—a syllabification of the type 
“b.ier would violate many phonotactic rules of Dolgan (see Section 2.3). From 
an acoustic-phonetic point of view, it can be added that the first element of 
diphthongs appears to be slightly longer than the second element, cf. Ubrjatova 
et al. (1982: 45-49) for the similar pattern in Sakha. 

Finally, the Dolgan diphthongs exhibit some additional features worth men- 
tioning. The diphthongs /e, i and iid can result from the diphthongization 
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of Pre-Dolgan-Sakha *e:, *o:, and *6:, respectively (Stachowski 1993b: 69, 81, 
go). 


Dolgan bier- ‘give’ < *be:r-, cf. Turkish ver-, Tatar bir- ‘id. (Stachowski 
1993a: 59) 

Dolgan biidl- ‘be; become’ < “boil-, cf. Turkish ol-, Tatar bul- ‘id? 
(Stachowski 19932: 66) 

Dolgan kiidl ‘lake’ < *ké:l, cf. Turkish gél, Tatar kiil ‘id’ (Stachowski 1993a: 
175) 


Additionally, all four Dolgan diphthongs can result from contraction processes, 
as displayed in the following examples. 


Dolgan iek- ‘bend’ < “egik- < *eg-, cf. Turkmen eg- ‘id’ (Stachowski 19932: 
122) 

Dolgan 10l ‘boy; son’ < *ogul, cf. Turkish ogul, Turkmen ogul ‘id? 
(Stachowski 1993a: 243-244) 

Dolgan iidr- ‘be happy’ < “égir-, cf. East Old Turkic égir- ‘id’ (Stachowski 
19934: 251) 

Dolgan biar ‘liver; stomach’ < *bagir, cf. Turkish bagzr ‘breast’, Tatar 
bavir ‘liver’ (Stachowski 19932: 69) 


As regards the phoneme status of the diphthongs, éa is the most transpar- 
ent case since it can be contrasted to both long and short monophthongs: 
biar ‘liver’ vs ba:r ‘there is; there exists’ vs bar- ‘go’. In the case of le, vid, 
and ii6, no minimal pairs with the corresponding long monophthongs can 
be established in stems. In suffixes, however, relevant minimal pairs can be 
found when, e.g. contrasting the imperative second-person plural form -(I)y 
to the respective short future second-person singular form -IA-n (see Sections 
6.5.9 and 6.4.3, respectively). In the former case, the stem-final long monoph- 
thong of applicable verbs is kept, whereas in the latter case, the future tense 
marker -IA replaces the stem-final long monophthong. Consequently, only the 
opposition of a long monophthong versus a diphthong distinguishes the two 
forms. 


ita:-n ‘cry-IMP.2PL’ vs ét-éa-n ‘cry-FUT-28G’ 

belemne:-n ‘prepare-IMP.2P1’ vs belemn-ie-y ‘prepare-FUT-28G’ 
oro:-n ‘pull.out-IMP.2PL’ vs or-ti0-n ‘pull.out-FUT-2SG’ 

6jdo:-y ‘remember-IMP.2P1 vs djd-iid-n ‘remember-FUT-28G’ 
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Additionally, clear minimal pairs with the corresponding short monoph- 
thongs can be established, e.g. tier- ‘turn the inside out’ vs ter- ‘order’, ol ‘boy; 
son’ vs ol ‘that’, iiér ‘herd’ vs dr ‘long’. Consequently, all four diphthongs of Dol- 
gan bear phoneme status proven by minimal pairs, although /e, 10, and iid 
admittedly are often found in positions, where e:, 0:, 6: cannot occur due to 
the diphthongization process mentioned above. 

As for the phonetics of Dolgan vowels, only a few comments are in order. The 
high vowel /i/ varies in its realization between [i] and [w]. The low/open vowels 
/o/, /6/ and /e/ are mostly realized as mid-open [9], [oe] and [¢], seldom as mid- 
closed [0], [9] and [e]. Phonemically long vowels are also phonetically clearly 
longer than their short counterparts. In several contexts, e.g. emphasis and dir- 
ect address, vowels can be phonetically prolonged; this, however, will not be 
marked systematically within this grammar. Example (2) shows the occurrence 
of a prolonged vowel (marked with <x) here). 


(2) Kem-ten kem-ne hiraj-in ka:r-ga batari 
time-ABL time-DAT/LOC face-POSS.3SG.ACC snow-DAT/LOC into 
ann’-an baram 6nr_hit-ar. 


push-CVB.SEQ after long lie-PRs.3sG 

‘From time to time, he drops his face into the snow and is lying for a very 
long time: 

(AsKS_igxx_Amulet_nar.ou) 


The phonetic realization of diphthongs may vary in natural Dolgan speech, and 
they can be realized as long monophthongs. In this case, the long monoph- 
thong corresponds to the first component of the given diphthong: /ii6/ is real- 


ized as [ii:], /fe/ as [i:], /10/ as [uz] and /fa/ as [i:]. 


ii:giile:- instead of iidgiile:- ‘shout’ 
lorii: instead of lériié ‘butterfly’ 

di:- instead of die- ‘say’ 

du: instead of duo ‘question particle’ 
bi: instead of béa ‘string’ 

iri: instead of iria ‘song’ 


This seemingly free variation occurs in the accusative and instrumental case 
forms of the interrogative pronoun tdk ‘what’: tugu ~ tu:gu ~ tudgu ‘what.Acc’ 
and tugunan ~ tu:gunan ~ tuogunan ‘what.1Ns’ (see Section 5.2.4 for the inflec- 
tion of interrogative pronouns) as well. Besides that, the verbal diphthong 
stems die- ‘say’ and hie- ‘eat’ are frequently realized as di:- and hi:-, respectively, 
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before the postterminal past participle -BIT (see Section 6.3.1.3). As can be seen 
in all examples, the described phenomenon tends to be restricted to lexical 
stems, and it does not occur, e.g. in future tense forms like 6l-iié-m ‘die-FUT- 
18G’ (vs *6l-ii:-m ‘id’). Coming back to the discussion above, this feature shows 
again that the diphthongs are not combinations of a semivowel (glide) and a 
full vowel. Otherwise, one would have to analyze the resulting long monoph- 
thong as the reflex of the semivowel, whereas the full vowel would get lost 
completely. 

Finally, diphthongs in cardinal numerals correspond to short monoph- 
thongs in the respective ordinal numeral (tiért ‘four’ vs térdiis ‘fourth’, bies ‘five’ 
vs behis ‘fifth’ and won ‘ten’ vs onus ‘tenth’). The formation of ordinal numerals 
is explained in more detail in Section 3.4.2. 


2.2 Consonant System 


The consonant system of Dolgan, displayed in Chart 7, contains 17 short con- 
sonants and is, thus, moderately small according to Maddieson’s (2013a) typo- 
logy. Compared to other Turkic languages, the lack of uvulars and the small 
number of affricates and fricatives is striking. Though the consonant system 
may appear quite simple, many details are rather complicated, especially re- 
lated to the phoneme status of the plosives and the fricatives. 


CHART 7 Consonant system 


Labial Coronal Postalveolar Palatal Velar Glottal 


Plosive p,6 td da’ kg 
Nasal m n n’ n 
Affricate é 

Fricative s h 
Vibrant r 

Lateral l 

Approximant J 


The voice parameter is only relevant regarding the plosives, whereby the voice- 
less and voiced plosives are partly complementarily distributed, cf. also Sec- 
tion 2.5.2. The same complementary distribution applies to the fricatives s and 


h. 
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The labial plosives p and b show the following patterns: Word- and syllable- 
initially both p and 6 occur. Intervocalically only 6 occurs, whilst word- and 
syllable-finally only p occurs. Since word-initial *p- has diachronically a weak 
position (Anderson 1998: 11; Johanson 2021: 355), there are remarkably fewer 
words with initial p than with initial b, the former being exclusively loanwords 
and onomatopoetic words, e.g. purga: ‘snowstorm’ < Russian purga ‘id’ and 
pulban ‘ide’ < Ewenki pulwa:ne ‘id? (Stachowski 1993a: 206; Boldyrev 2000b: 
496). Nevertheless, at least one stable minimal pair can be established, namely 
pais ‘deadfall trap’ (< Russian past’ ‘id.’) vs ba:s ‘wound’. Thus, both p and 6 are 
to be analyzed as phonemes. 

The coronal plosives ¢ and d behave the way that word- and syllable-initially 
as well as intervocalically both ¢ and d occur, whilst word- and syllable-finally 
only t appears. Both are clearly phonemes, cf. the minimal pair otu: ‘campfire’ 
vs odu: ‘miracle; strange’ (Stachowski 1993: 188, 197). 

The velar plosives & and g are distributed like the labial plosives, i.e. word- 
and syllable-initially both & and g occur, intervocalically—though not without 
exceptions—g occurs, whilst word- and syllable-finally only k occurs. At least 
one stable minimal pair can be established: haka ‘Dolgan’ vs haga ‘big as’. 
Consequently, also k and g are to be analyzed as phonemes. Moreover, word- 
and syllable-initial & is surely the diachronically “correct” reflex of Pre-Dolgan- 
Sakha “k, cf. kizr- ‘enter’ < “kirr- > Kirghiz kir- ‘id’ (Johanson 2021: 373). Nev- 
ertheless, several very frequent stems begin with g, e.g. gin- ‘make’, gini ‘s/he’ 
or gitta ‘with’. At least the form gin- is unexpected concerning its initial con- 
sonant since relevant cognates exhibit initial k-, e.g. dialectal Tatar kin- ‘make’ 
(ESTYa VI 2000: 206-207). The initial g in gini and gitta (cf. the Sakha cognates 
kini and kitta) can neither be explained by regular diachronic processes. Finally, 
the velar plosives /k/ and /g/ may have the allophones [q] ~ [k*] ~ [x] and [5] 
~ [y], respectively. These allophones occur in the environment of open velar 
vowels: 


huok ‘not; NEG.EX’ > [huok] ~ [huoq] ~ [huok*] ~ [huox] 
kara ‘black’ > [kara] ~ [qara] ~ [k*ara] (~ [xara]) 

ogo ‘child’ > [ogo] ~ [oxo] ~ [oyo] 

aga ‘father’ > [aga] ~ [axa] ~ [aya] 


The fricatives s and A are distributed as follows: h is restricted to word-initial 
and intervocalic positions, whereas s occurs in all other places. This comple- 
mentary distribution, which is partly morphonological and partly diachronic- 
ally motivated (see Section 2.5.2), suggests that / is an allophone of /s/. Non- 
etheless, given its frequent occurrence in many primary and underived lexemes 
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such as Auidl ‘way; path’ and Air ‘country; soil; place’, it is an integral part of the 
Dolgan consonant system. 

The phonemes /¢/ and /d’/ can be analyzed as functional counterparts 
within the system since there is neither a voiced postalveolar affricate nor a 
voiceless palatal plosive. /¢/ can vary in its realization from [t{] to [te] and may 
even be realized as a plosive [ti] or [c]. /d’/, in turn, is usually realized as [}], but 
can also be affricated and realized as [dg] or [dz]. Idiolectally, also instances of 
lenition and realization as [j] can be observed. 


ceilke ‘white’ > [t(e:lke] ~ [tee:lke] ~ [tie:lke] 
don ‘people’ > [jon] ~ [dgon] ~ [dzon] (~ [jon]) 


Long consonants usually do not occur in underived stems in Dolgan, frequent 
exceptions being the noun n’u:céa ‘Russian’, the verb ekkire:- ‘jump’, the adverb 
t6ttérii ‘back’, and the numerals ikki ‘two’ and hette ‘seven’. As can be seen 
in the examples, a digraph marks long consonants in this grammar. This is 
because long consonants mostly appear at morpheme boundaries, and the 
representation (p:> instead of <pp) would significantly complicate interlin- 
ear glossing. See also Section 1.6.2. Moreover, several relational nouns, e.g. inni 
‘front part’, exhibit long consonants synchronically. These forms always have 
parallel forms, in this case, ilin, and the former variant has emerged via reana- 
lysis of the third-person singular form, e.g. inn-i ‘front.part-POSs.3SG’ (see Sec- 
tion 3.1.3 as well as Stapert (2013: 176-188) for details). In contrast to underived 
stems, long consonants frequently occur at morpheme boundaries, resulting 
from the consonant assimilations described in Section 2.5.3. Thereby, the fol- 
lowing consonants are concerned: 


/p/: ép-pét ‘shoot-PTCP.PST’ 

/t/: et-te ‘meat-PART’ 

/k/: ok-ko ‘arrow-DAT/LOC’ 

/é/: maétét ‘woodcutter’ < mas ‘wood’ + agent noun suffix -Clt 
/\/: dollo:k happy’ < dol ‘luck’ + propriative suffix -LA:K 

/m/: gim-mit ‘make-PTCP.PST’ 

/n/: kiin-ner ‘day-PL’ 

/n)/: ktin-ne ‘day-DAT/LOC’ 


As for the phonemic status of consonant length, for all listed consonants but 
/p/ and /¢/, minimal pairs can be established (see list below). In the case of 
/p/, this is expectable since it is voiced in an intervocalic position; in the case 
of /¢/, it cannot finally be answered whether the absence of a minimal pair is 
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due to chance or due to structural constraints. Since intervocalic ¢ is, however, 
attested, e.g. haca ‘guts’, the former explanation appears to be more likely. 


et-te ‘meat-PART’ vs e-t-e ‘be-PST1-3SG’ 

ok-ko ‘coal-Dat/LOC’ vs Coko ‘Choko (proper name)’ 
6LLG6 ‘die-PpsT1-38G’ vs 6l-6 ‘die-CVB.SIM’ 

im-mit ‘dawn-POSs.1PL’ vs imit ‘soften.IMP.2SG’ 

ann ‘lower part’ vs ani ‘now’ 

mun-na ‘misery-DAT/LOC’ vs mun-a ‘misery-POSS.3SG’ 


This means that out of the 17 short consonant phonemes displayed in Chart 7, 
six have phonemically long counterparts: /t/ vs /tt/, /k/ vs /kk/, /I/ vs /Il/, /m/ vs 
/mm/, /n/ vs /nn/ and /y/ vs /yy/. Additionally, /p/ and /¢/ have the long coun- 
terparts [pp] and [¢¢]. But in their case, no minimal pairs can be established, 
whence their phoneme status is questionable. All other consonants occur only 
as short consonants. 


2.3 Phonotactics 


2.3.1 Position and Combination of Phonemes 

This section describes the possible positions of the described phonemes and 
their possibilities of combination. Long and short vowels, as well as diph- 
thongs, can principally appear in all possible positions within a word form, i.e. 
word-initially, word-finally and between consonants. However, vowel sequen- 
ces do not occur. Chart 8 to Chart 10 show instances of this. 

The distribution of consonants is more complicated than the distribution 
of vowels and exhibits some constraints. In the word-initial position, s, r, , 
and / do not occur, except in very young Russian loanwords like soldat ‘soldier’ 
or jabloko ‘apple’. Other exceptional occurrences of word-initial s are due to 
Sakha interference, e.g. frequently observed in the transcript MiXS_1967_Sol- 
dierInSecondWorldWar_nar. /,n and n’ do not occur word-initially in genuinely 
Turkic items, but in Mongolic or Ewenki loanwords. In the word-final position, 
no voiced plosives occur, neither ¢, A, or n’. Intervocalically—due to intervocalic 
voicing and debuccalization (see Section 2.5.2)—no p, s, and seldom & occur. 
In syllable-final and pre-consonantal positions, the same constraints hold as in 
the word-final position. Exceptionally, b, g and ¢ can appear in this position, 
but only in Ewenki loanwords and due to assimilation processes, respectively. 
As for Ewenki loanwords, tibde ‘lynx’ and bugdi ‘spotted’ are cases in point. In 
the syllable-initial, post-consonantal position, no A, r and / occur. 
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CHART 8 Positions of short vowels in a word form 


# # CC 

a_ at ‘horse’ taba ‘reindeer’ bar ‘go.IMP.28G’ 

e et ‘meat’ kiehe ‘evening’ kel ‘come.IMP.28G’ 

oot ‘grass’ togo ‘why’ dol Tuck’ 

6 6l‘diermp.2sc’ —_—bérd ‘wolf’ 6lor ‘kill imp.2sG’ 

i tt ‘dog’ talé ‘similar’ dil ‘year’ 

i is‘drinkimp.2se’ gini‘s/he’ tik ‘sew.IMP.2SG’ 
uk ‘stick.mP.28G’ bu ‘this’ tur ‘stand.IMP.2SG’ 

i iis ‘three’ lihii ‘they say’ __tiis ‘fall.1MP.28G’ 


CHART 9 __ Positions of long vowels in a word form 


# _# C_C 
a ais ‘pass.by.1MP.28G’ — ha: ‘bow’ barr ‘there is’ 
er ert ‘EVID’ emte: ‘heal.IMP.2SG’ eme-ksin ‘old woman’ 
o: — omn’ur ‘game’ omno: ‘play.imP.2sG’ — dollo:k ‘happy’ 
6: A told: ‘pay.IMP.2SG’ Ojdo:k ‘clever’ 
ir ist ‘send.IMP.2SG’ fari: ‘pain; illness’ tin ‘breath’ 
iz ist ‘feed.IMP.2SG’ ili: hand’ bir ‘one’ 
ur sus ‘master’ odu: ‘miracle’ turs ‘salt’ 
iz tin ‘grOW.IMP.2SG’ Gli; ‘death’ hitrr ‘run.IMP.28G’ 


a_ The absence of word-initial 6; in the data is not a phonotactic constraint, but due to the over- 
all low frequence of 6; in stems, which in turn is a result of the diphthongization process *6; 
> wd. 


CHART 10 Positions of diphthongs in a word form 


# # CC 

ta ial ‘neighbour’ iria ‘song’ biar ‘liver; stomach’ 
te tek‘bend.1mMP.2se’ die ‘say.IMP.28G’ ies ‘five’ 

uo uodl ‘boy; son’ buruo ‘smoke’ tuok ‘what’ 


ud wdr‘herd;swarm’ 6rii6 ‘butterfly’ —_tiidrt ‘four’ 
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CHART 11 Positions of consonants in a word form 
+ _# VV AG C_ 
Pp pais kap -- huptu kirpala: 
‘deadfall’ ‘catch.IMP.2SG’ ‘through’ ‘cut.IMP.2SG’ 
6 ba:s -- taba (tibde elbek 
‘wound’ ‘reindeer’ ‘lynx’) ‘many’ 
t tur ot atak tottorti daktar 
‘stand.IMP.2SG’ ‘grass’ ‘foot; leg’ ‘back’ ‘woman’ 
d die - ide - iirdiik 
‘say.IMP.2SG’ ‘habit’ ‘high’ 
d die -- edij -- kird'agas 
‘tent; house’ ‘elder sister’ ‘old’ 
k kar tik haka a:kta: olonko 
‘snow’ ‘sew.IMP.2S8G’ ‘Dolgan’ ‘read.IMP.2SG’ ‘tale’ 
g gini - aga (bugdi kergen 
‘s/he’ ‘father’ ‘spotted’) ‘family’ 
€  éé€ark -- haéa océogo bulcut 
‘small bird’ ‘guts’ ‘then’ ‘hunter’ 
Soo- bu:s -- iistiin harsin 
‘ice’ ‘through’ ‘tomorrow’ 
h_ haka -- ehe -- -- 
‘Dolgan’ ‘grandfather’ 
rom ur béré kordé: -- 
‘lay.IMP.28G’ ‘wolf’ ‘search.IMP.28G’ 
lL lorie él olor elbek ollé 
‘butterfly’ ‘die.IMP.28G’ ‘kill. imP.28e’ ‘many’ ‘die.PST1.3SG’ 
m manna em timir emne: ajmak 
‘here’ ‘medicine’ ‘fron’ ‘heal.1Mp.2sG’ ‘relative’ 
n  néniid uon hana: onton ilimne: 
‘next’ ‘ten’ ‘think.1MP.2sG’ ‘then’ ‘fish.IMP.2SG’ 
n nima 7 ine 7 ogonn’or 
‘slyness’ ‘mother’ ‘old man’# 
yo- kien hana kondéj anna 
‘broad’ ‘word’ ‘hollow’ ‘door.DAT/LOC’ 
poe ij kaja ojdé: _- 
‘moor’ ‘mountain’ ‘remember.IMP.2SG’ 


a Often, n +n’ is assimilated and pronounced as long n’, i.e. [ogopzor] instead of [ogonnor]. 


2.3.2 


Syllable and Word Structure 


The syllable and, consequently, the word structure of Dolgan is reasonably 


restrictive, as it is typical for Turkic languages. Since syllable and word struc- 


ture are tightly intertwined in Dolgan, they are discussed here together. The 


most complex possible syllable in Dolgan has the structure CVCC ~ CV:CC ~ 
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CHART 12 Possible syllable structure in 
monosyllabic words 


Syllable Example 


structure 

V: uz ‘water’ 

CV bu ‘this’ 

CV: tii: ‘hair (of animals)’ 
CWV tia (forest) tundra’ 
CVC mas ‘wood; forest’ 
CV:C barr ‘there is’ 
CVVC bies ‘five’ 

VC ol ‘that’ 

V:C at name’ 

VVC uol ‘boy; son’ 

VCC ert ‘TOW.IMP.2SG’ 
V:CC i:rt ‘tempt.IMP.2SG’ 


WCC iiort ‘make.happy.IMP.2SG’ 
CVCC bert ‘very’ 

CV:CC kéisrt Shawk’ 

CVVCC _ tiiért ‘four’ 


CWVCC, which is moderately complex according to Maddieson’s (2013b) typo- 
logy. The nucleus of a syllable is without exception vocalic, and there are no 
syllabic consonants in Dolgan. Consequently, Dolgan syllables always contain 
a vowel, around which the syllable is organized. Since short and long vowels 
and diphthongs behave similarly, in what follows, the term “vowel” covers all 
three. The vocalic nucleus can be preceded by one consonant in the onset pos- 
ition and followed by maximally two consonants in the coda position. As for 
the emerging combinatory possibilities, mono- and polysyllabic words exhibit 
different patterns. Therefore, the structure of monosyllabic words is described 
separately from the structure of polysyllabic words and the syllables included 
in them. 

Monosyllabic words consisting only of a nucleus are seldom in Dolgan, an 
inherited constraint from Proto-Turkic. The only exceptions are the lexemes i: 
‘felly; hoop’, ux, ‘water’ and w/, ‘sleep’. These seemingly contradictory examples 
can be explained diachronically: In u:, ‘water’ < *sub (Stachowski 1993b: 50), 
word-initial *s has been lost, and in all three lexemes, the long vowels are the 
results of a contraction process, cf. i: ‘felly; hoop’ < *eg(é)- ‘bow; bend’ (Stachow- 
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ski 1993b: 61) and ur, ‘sleep’ < *ug(u) (Stachowski 1993b: 124). Historically, 
the syllable onset was thus not empty, and the words were not monosyllabic, 
respectively. 

Consequently, either the onset or the coda of the only syllable or both are 
usually filled. If the onset is filled, it consists of exactly one consonant, word- 
initial consonant clusters being prohibited. This constraint applies to most 
Russian loanwords as well, so that the Dolgan equivalent of monosyllabic Rus- 
sian chleb ‘bread’ is the disyllabic form hi.liep ~ ki.liep ‘id. In the speech of fully 
bilingual speakers, however, young loanwords may appear with word-initial 
consonant clusters as well, but this is obviously due to Russian interference, 
a case in point being k/ass ‘class; grade’. If the coda is filled, it consists mostly 
of exactly one consonant; additionally, two consonant clusters may appear, 
namely rt and /t, e.g. tiiért ‘four’ and bult ‘haul’. Chart 12 summarizes the pos- 
sible syllable structures in monosyllabic words. 

In polysyllabic words, syllables consisting only of a nucleus—i.e. with empty 
onset and coda—occur exclusively word-initially. This is because Dolgan pho- 
notactics do not permit vowel hiatus, and intervocalic consonants syllabify 
with the vowel following them, e.g. ta.ba ‘reindeer’ (and not *tab.a). Therefore, 
word-internally and word-finally, a syllable’s onset must not be empty. 

The onset of a syllable—when not exceptionally empty as shown before— 
consists of exactly one consonant in Dolgan, be the syllable word-initial, word- 
internal or word-final. Consonant clusters are strictly prohibited in this pos- 
ition in inherited words, and only young Russian loanwords in the speech of 
fully bilingual speakers may form an exception. Even in such instances, many 
variations and a tendency towards inserting a prothetic vowel can be observed, 
e.g. oskiidla ~ usktidla ~ skuidla ‘school’ (< Russian skola ‘id’). 

The coda of a syllable can be empty or filled, the former yielding open syl- 
lables, the latter yielding closed syllables. Both patterns occur in all positions 
within a word. If the coda is filled, it often consists of exactly one consonant. 
Still, in word-final position, one consonant cluster may also appear, namely rt, 
e.g. in double causatives such as ih-er-t ‘drink-CcAUS-CAUS.IMP.2SG’ = ‘make s.b. 
to give s.b. to drink. Word-internally, however, the second consonant of the 
cluster gets lost from the syllable coda. If a syllable with empty onset is added, 
t “moves” to the following syllable and is voiced (see Section 2.5.2), e.g. Lher.der 
‘makes s.b. to give s.b. to drink’ (< ihert- + -Ar ‘PRS.38G’). If a syllable with filled 
onset is added, t is deleted (see Section 2.5.5), e.g. iherpet ‘does not make s.b. 
to give s.b. to drink’ (< ihert- + -BAT ‘NEG.PRS.38G’). 

Chart 13 sums up the possible syllable structures in polysyllabic words in 
Dolgan. Since long consonants do not differ phonotactically from consonant 
sequences, both are analyzed as not further specified combinations of two con- 
sonants here. 
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CHART 13 __ Possible syllable structure in polysyllabic words 
Syllable Example 
structure Word-initial Word-internal Word-final 
Vv e.tim ‘Twas’ _ oe 
(< e- ‘be’) 
V: a:.tim ‘my name’ a —- 
(< a:t ‘name’) 
Ww uo.lum ‘my son’ --- --- 
(< uol ‘boy; son’) 
CV ta.ba ‘reindeer’ ku.tu.jak ‘mouse’ b6.ré ‘wolf’ 
CV: hii:.tiik ‘thimble’ ik.tezne ‘three-year ko,ju; ‘viscous’ 
old male reindeer’ 
CW kuio.ka ‘pike’ bi.hie.ne ‘our’ bu.nio ‘smoke’ 
CVC het.te ‘seven’ ka.birga ‘throat’ a.gis ‘eight’ 
CV:C kii:s.tezk ‘strong’ kitss.te:k.tik ‘strong —_azj.da:n ‘noise’ 
(adv.)’ 
CWC tial.la:k ‘windy’ o.nuok.ta:k ‘bony’ —_ kaj.diek ‘whereto’ 
VC al.ta ‘six’ --- --- 
V:C aj.dain ‘noise’ --- --- 
WC ial.dit ‘guest’ — — 
VCC --- --- _- 
CVCC --- --- ihert ‘drink.cAUS.IMP.2SG’ 
CV:CC --- --- ka.ra:rt ‘black (adv.)’ 
cywcc - hi.miert ‘death’ 


tu.ruort ‘place.cAUS.IMP.2SG’ 


The discussion above shows that most underived stems in Dolgan are mono- 


or disyllabic, e.g. mas ‘wood’ and haka ‘Dolgan’, respectively. Additionally, there 


are some underived trisyllabic stems, e.g. kKutujak ‘mouse; lemming’ or kabirga 


‘throat’. However, when inflectional and derivational suffixes are added to a 


stem, the emerging word form may contain many more syllables. An extreme 


case in point is the word form kiire-t-el-ette:-bit-ter ‘escape-CAUS-ITER-MULT- 


PST2-3PL’ = ‘they made them frequently escape’! being syllabified into seven 


syllables, cf. kii.re.te.let.te:.bit.ter. 


1 Attested in MaPX_KuNS_200x_YakutsOfEssej_conv.MaPX.o10. 
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2.4 Prosody 


The prosody of Dolgan is a largely uninvestigated field of research. In what fol- 
lows, two aspects will be touched upon: First, the lexical accent, ie. position 
and characteristics of “stress” within a word, and second, the sentence accent, 
ie. intonation patterns of whole sentences. However, it has to be stated that the 
analysis is rather rough, and only the most apparent tendencies can be shown. 
The prosodic features of Dolgan definitely call for further research. 


2.41 Lexical Accent 

Lexical accent or stress describes which syllable within a word form is high- 
lighted intonationally. Corresponding acoustic parameters, which are not 
mutually exclusive, can be “[...] increased loudness and/or duration, greater 
force and/or precision of articulation, and pitch movement and/or widened 
pitch range” (Ladd 2001: 1381). According to Artem’ev (20134: 53), longer dura- 
tion and higher intensity of the vowel of the accented syllable as well as “tonal 
contrasts” lead to the intonational prominence of a syllable in Dolgan. From my 
point of view, high pitch accent appears to be the decisive factor in this respect. 
In the word taba ‘reindeer’, the last syllable is unambiguously stressed. Without 
going into much detail, no prominent distinction in the length of a in the first 
and second syllables can be detected. 

Regarding loudness/intensity and pitch accent, Figure 4 and Figure 5 display 
the relevant intonation patterns of one male and one female speaker. Loud- 
ness/intensity (unit: decibel) is marked with green colour, and the fundamental 
frequency (unit: hertz) is marked with blue colour. Whereas the green curves 
exhibit two plateaus each, with a slight trough at the syllable boundary, the 
blue curves exhibit an evident rise after the syllable boundary. Thus, the accen- 
ted syllable correlates with an increase in the fundamental frequency, ie. high 
pitch.? 

The same pattern can be observed when the accusative case suffix -(n)I is 
added to the word, yielding the word form tabani. The lexical accent moves to 
the word-final syllable corresponding to the accusative case suffix (see below). 
Once more, it can be observed that the green curve displaying loudness/intens- 
ity is relatively constant. In contrast, the blue curve shows a rise towards the 
end of the word form (clearer in the case of the female speaker AkEE (Figure 7) 
than in the case of the male speaker KiMN (Figure 6)). 


2 The figures displaying intonation contures have been created with the software Praat (https:// 
www.fon.hum.uva.nl/praat/, last access: 01.03.2022). 
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oo ee i 155.3 Hz 


65.07 dB (uE)) 


FIGURE 4 Intonation of taba ‘reindeer’ (speaker (male): KiMN) 
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69.2 dB (ne) 


50 dB| 75 He. 


FIGURE 5 __ Intonation of taba ‘reindeer’ (speaker (female): AkEE) 


100 dB 1200 Hz 


FIGURE 6 Intonation of taba-ni ‘reindeer-acc’ (speaker (male): KiMN) 
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FIGURE 7 Intonation of taba-ni ‘reindeer-acc’ (speaker (female): AKEE) 
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FIGURE 8 __ Intonation of h-onon ‘eMPH-then’ (speaker (female): AKEE) 
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FIGURE 9 __ Intonation of h-onon ‘EmMPH-then’ (speaker (male): KiMN) 
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If not the final syllable of a word form is accented (see below for relevant 
instances), both the fundamental frequency and intensity appear to decrease 
after the accented syllable. In the word form h-onon ‘EMPH-then; the first syl- 
lable is accented since the emphatic prefix h- calls for this pattern. In Figure 8 
and Figure g, the blue curve displaying fundamental frequency exhibits a rise 
on the accented syllable and an apparent fall after the syllable boundary. As for 
the green curve indicating intensity/loudness, this pattern is not that evident 
in Figure 8 but obvious in Figure 9. Hence, both pitch and intensity/loudness 
play a role in highlighting a syllable intonationally in Dolgan, whereby pitch, 
however, appears to be more salient. Finally, it has to be said that the shown 
analyses may be insofar misleading, as they show accent patterns within a dis- 
course. Therefore, sentence accent and alike (Section 2.4.2) may also play an 
interfering role, which underlines even more that further, experimentally foun- 
ded research would be desirable. 

The tentative investigation into the acoustic correlates of lexical accent in 
Dolgan already implies that the latter tends to be realized on the last syllable 
of a word form. However, this is not without exceptions. In what follows, I will 
describe the most important tendencies and patterns regarding the position 
of the lexical accent within a word form. First, I will deal with bare stems, and 
afterwards, I will deal with suffixed word forms. 

In bare stems, the lexical accent falls, as a rule, on the last syllable of the 
stem. In the case of nouns, the bare stem is homonymous with the nominative 
singular (see Section 4.2.1). In the case of verbs, the bare stem is homonym- 
ous with the imperative form of the second person singular (see Section 6.5.9). 
Therefore, these forms are taken here as instances of bare stems in the follow- 
ing list. The acute accent marks high pitch (rising fundamental frequency) here 
and thus indicates the accented syllable. 


nominals: 

at ‘horse’ 

taba ‘reindeer’ 

atin ‘other; different’ 

agis ‘eight’ 

togus ‘nine’ 

kutujdk ‘mouse; lemming’ 
tula;jak ‘orphan’ 


verbs: 

bar ‘go’ 

egél ‘get; bring’ 
kepsé: ‘tell’ 
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ogus ‘beat’ 
tagés ‘go out’ 
thillé: listen’ 


As can be seen from the list, the last syllable of a bare nominal or verbal stem 
is, per default, accented, regardless of either word and syllable structure or 
long vowels in non-final syllables. Coming to adjectives, pronouns and adverbs, 
there are, however, some exceptions from this pattern. When the emphatic pre- 
fix h- is attached to a demonstrative pro-form or adverb, the lexical accent falls 
on the word’s first syllable. 


hiibu ‘exactly this’ (< bu ‘this’) 
hoénno ‘exactly here’ (< onnd ‘there’) 
hénon ‘exactly like that’ (< ondn ‘like that’) 


The same holds for adjectives exhibiting emphatic reduplication of the first 
syllable (see Section 12.1.4). In this case, the reduplicated syllable of the adject- 
ive is accented. If there are two syllables reduplicated, then the second one is 
accented. 


kdp-karana ‘very dark; pitch-black’ (< karaya ‘dark’) 
huoé-hogotok ‘very lonely’ (< hogotok ‘lonely’) 
tobus-toloru ‘very full’ (< tolort ‘full’) 


Moreover, there are a handful of demonstrative adverbs and one further adverb, 
which are amalgamations of initially two words. The demonstrative adverbs 
bugurduk ‘like this’, itigirdik ‘like this there’ and ogurduk ‘like that’ arose from 
combining the respective demonstrative pronoun and the postposition kérdiik 
‘like’. Therefore, the lexical accent is realized as follows: bugurduk, itigirdik and 
égurduk. The adverb harsiérda ~ harsiérde ~ harséérda ‘in the morning’ has its 
lexical accent on the second syllable since the word is a contracted form from 
harsin erde ‘tomorrow early’. Finally, Russian loanwords (see Section 1.2.1.3) 
may preserve their original accent pattern, e.g. untdjka ‘fur boots’, korudba ‘cow’ 
or mil’is’ije ‘police; policeman’. 

When suffixes are added to a stem, the lexical accent is usually shifted to the 
attached suffix. If more than one suffix is attached, the syllable corresponding 
to the last suffix of the word form is accented. This can be illustrated by the 
following accent patterns of ogo ‘child’ and bar- ‘go’. 
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og6 ‘child’ 

ogo-lor ‘child-PL’ 

ogo-lor-but ‘child-PL-POSs.1PL’ 
ogo-lor-butu-gar ‘child-PL-POSS.1PL-DAT/LOC’ 


bar ‘go’ 

bar-dr ‘g0-PRS.3S8G’ 

bar-d-d ‘go-PST1-38G’ 

bar-di-bit ‘go-PST1-1PL’ 

bar-dag-ind ‘g0-COND/TEMP-38G’ 
bar-dak-pitind ‘go-COND/TEMP-1PL’ 


However, there are two instances where this pattern does not act consistently. 
First, these are the suffixes from the predicative ending set (see Section 6.2), 
attached to nominals, forming predicate nominals, and verbs in several tense- 
aspect-mood forms. Especially in the former function as well as in the affirm- 
ative present tense paradigm, variation concerning the accent pattern can be 
observed like in the following examples. 


kihi-bin ‘human-1sa’ ~ kihi-bin ‘human-1sG’ 
kiiéCiigiij-giin ‘small-2sq’ ~ kiicciigiij-giin ‘small-2s8c’ 


bar-a-bin ‘go-PRS-18G’ ~ bar-d-bin ‘go-PRS-1SG’ 
ton-o-gun ‘freeze-PRS-2SG’ ~ ton-6-gun ‘freeze-PRS-2SG’ 


No motivation for the variation could be observed based on the analyzed 
material. At least, dialectal or idiolectal variation does not seem to play a role 
since the same speaker may use both variants. In this context, it has to be men- 
tioned that the lexical accent may disambiguate homonymous word forms, 
namely the plural forms of nouns (see Section 4.1.2) and the third-person plural 
predicate nominal forms (see Section 4.4). The former forms have their lexical 
accent realized on the plural suffix -LAr, whereas in the case of the latter forms, 
the lexical accent tends to be realized on the last syllable of the stem, cf. ogo-lor 
‘child-pL’ = ‘children’ vs ogo-lor ‘child-3P1’ = ‘they are children’. 

Second, also the postterminal past participle suffix -BIT may be unaccented. 
As described in Section 6.4.2, the given suffix forms two past tense paradigms, 
which differ only in the personal endings attached to the tense suffix. In the 
third person singular of the postterminal non-evidential past, the suffix -(t)A 
is added. In contrast, there is a zero suffix in the third person singular of the 
postterminal evidential past (see Sections 6.4.2.2 and 6.4.2.3). In the former 
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case, the person-number suffix is always accented (kel-bit-é ‘come-PST2-38G’), 
but in the latter case, either the past tense suffix or the last syllable of the stem 
can be accented, yielding the variants kel-bit ‘come-PST2.38G’ ~ kél-bit ‘come- 
PST2.3SG’. 

Both types of variation call for further research since no description of Dol- 
gan describes them adequately, nor does the grammar at hand. From a broader 
turcological perspective, the first type of variation is undoubtedly not surpris- 
ing since unaccented predicate nominal suffixes are common in the language 
family (Johanson 2021: 782). However, the second type of variation would be a 
peculiar feature of Dolgan, which may be an additional means to disambiguate 
both named past tenses. 


2.4.2 Sentence Accent 

Sentence accent describes which constituent within a sentence is intonationally 
highlighted. In contrast to lexical accent, its linguistic expression in Dolgan has 
not been studied at all. More generally, sentence accent is tightly interwoven 
with the illocution and the information structure of a sentence. In what follows, 
some tentative observations on this complex are presented. 

As for interrogative clauses, both content and polar questions seem to exhi- 
bit particular intonation patterns. In polar questions (see Section 8.4.2.1), the 
interrogative particle dio ~ du: corresponds to high pitch and a fall of the fun- 
damental frequency. Figure 10 displays the intonation of example (3), the blue 
curve (fundamental frequency, unit: hertz) exhibiting a peak at the syllable, 
which corresponds to the interrogative particle. 


(3) Bier-bit-tere du, [...]? 
give-PST2-3PL Q 
‘Did they give [you to him for marrying], [or at your own request]? 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.KuNS.016) 


In content questions (see Section 8.4.2.2), both the accented syllable of the 
interrogative pronoun and, if present, the interrogative clitic =(I)j correspond 
to high pitch and a fall of the fundamental frequency. Figure 1 shows the inton- 
ation of the clause in example (4). The peaks of the blue curve (fundamental 
frequency, unit: hertz) correspond to the second syllable of Aantan and the 
interrogative clitic =¢/, respectively. 


(4) [...] kantan bul-uo-n=ij ani? 
from.where find-FUT-2SG=Q now 
‘{It has changed], where can you find it now?’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.203) 
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FIGURE 10 Intonation of polar question (speaker (female): KuNS) 
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FIGURE 11 Intonation of content question (speaker (female): LaVN) 


The intonational prominence of interrogative pronouns in interrogative 
clauses leads to the next relevant phenomenon connected with sentence ac- 
cent, namely information structure. The interrogative pronoun corresponds to 
minimal (narrow) focus in interrogative clauses since the information asked 
for is most relevant for the speaker in the given context (see Section 10.2 
for details). Since interrogative pronouns exhibit high pitch and a fall of the 
fundamental frequency, it can be expected that this applies to focused con- 
stituents in non-interrogative clauses, too. Indeed, Dabritz (2021a: 177-178) has 
suggested that Dolgan, among other languages of Northern Siberia, adheres 
to this pattern. Example (5) displays the reply to the question of what the 
speaker's husband’s name was. Thus, the latter is the focused piece of inform- 
ation in both question and answer. Figure 12 shows convincingly that minimal 
focus corresponds to high pitch and a subsequent fall of the fundamental fre- 
quency: The clear-cut peak at the left of the blue curve corresponds to the 
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FIGURE 12 Minimal focus and pitch accent 


proper name Basi:laj, whereas the rest of the clause is uttered with a signific- 
antly lower fundamental frequency. 


(5) [roc Basi:laj] e-t-e miene er-im ait-a. 
Vasiliy be-pstT1-3sG my _husband-Poss.1sG name-POSS.3SG 
‘My husband’s name was Vasiliy’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.052) 


To sum this section up, the decisive acoustic parameter for both lexical and sen- 
tence accents appears to be pitch (fundamental frequency). Usually, the last 
syllable is accented within word forms, as described in Section 2.4.1. Within 
sentences, the constituent corresponding to (minimally) focused information 
is accented. Consequently, interrogative clauses have their accent realized on 
interrogative pronouns or interrogative particles. Acoustically, the sentence 
accent corresponds to high pitch and a subsequent fall of the fundamental fre- 
quency. It becomes clear from the observations presented above that lexical 
and sentence accents may easily conflict since they appear to be realized phon- 
etically likewise. However, no conclusions can be drawn so far, to what extent 
these potential conflicts are relevant for Dolgan prosody at all. 


2.5 Morphonological Processes 


2.5.1 Vowel Harmony 

Dolgan—like all Turkic languages—exhibits a vowel harmony. The vowel har- 
mony is progressive, i.e. preceding syllables determine the vocalism of the fol- 
lowing syllables. Moreover, vowel harmony is active in both stems and suffixes. 
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As stated in Section 2.1, the Dolgan vowel system can be described with the 
three parameters [+ palatal/front], [+ labial/rounded] and [+ high/closed]. The 
former two parameters play a role in vowel harmony so that the Dolgan vowel 
harmony is both palatal-velar and labial-illabial. The vowels a and é are velar- 
illabial, o and wu are velar-labial, e and / are palatal-illabial, and 6 and ii are 
palatal-labial. 

Palatal-velar vowel harmony acts consistently. Thus, either velar or palatal 
vowels can occur in a word. The only though a frequent exception is harsierda 
‘morning; tomorrow’, which is a lexicalization of harsin ‘tomorrow’ + erde 
‘early’. Labial-illabial vowel harmony acts consistently in the case of low labial 
vowels, but not in the case of high labial vowels: After syllables with wu or ii, the 
high labial vowels u and iu, respectively, occur if a high vowel is needed. Nev- 
ertheless, suppose a low vowel is required. In this case, the illabial vowels a 
and e occur, not their labial counterparts o and 6, as expected, e.g. u:-ga ‘water- 
DAT/LOC’ and kiin-ne ‘sun-DAT/LOC’ instead of *u:go and *kiinnd, respectively. 

The diphthongs participate in vowel harmony as well, whereby éa is velar- 
illabial, 12 is velar-labial, ie is palatal-illabial, and iid is palatal-labial. The first 
component of the given diphthong appears to determine, among other things, 
the parameter [+ high/closed] of the syllable nucleus in which it occurs (see 
Sezer & Wetzels 1986 for a similar analysis of Sakha diphthongs). The beha- 
viour of the labial diphthongs can prove this: 0 behaves like u, and not like 
o, cf. uos-tar ‘lip-PL’ and u:-lar ‘water-PL’ vs ok-tor ‘arrow-PL’; iid behaves like 
ii, and not like 6, cf. iiér-der ‘herd-P’ and linti:-ler ‘spear-PL’ vs bdré-lér ‘wolf- 
PL’. Consequently, after 1 and ii6—like in the case of wand i—the high labial 
vowels u and ii, but the low illabial vowels a and e do occur. It could be stipu- 
lated that the relatively longer realization of the first component of the diph- 
thong (see Section 2.1) is the reason for this pattern. Still, additional acoustic 
and articulatory phonetic studies would be needed to prove this. Finally, the 
vowel harmony patterns of words containing diphthongs again underline the 
proper diphthong status of éa, /e, 7 and id, since otherwise it could hardly 
be explained, why the second component of diphthongs is “ignored” by vowel 
harmony. 

Consequently, suffixes that contain a vocalic element automatically exhibit 
at least four allomorphs.? Suffixes are either high-vocalic, with the possible allo- 
phones j, é, u and iw, or low-vocalic, with the possible allophones a, e, o and 6. 
The first row is represented in turcological tradition with the underspecified 


3 The number of allomorphs can be much higher due to additional consonant assimilations, 
cf. the next section(s). 
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CHART 14 Vowel harmony 


Lexeme Plural Accusative POSS.3SG + 


Dative-Locative 


taba ‘reindeer’ tabalar tabani tabatigar 
ogo ‘children’ ogolor ogonu ogotugar 
ebe ‘grandmother ebeler ebeni ebetiger 
béré ‘wolf’ bérélér bérénii bérétiiger 
iréa ‘song’ irialar — irtani iriatigar 
u: ‘water’ ular unu u:tugar 
kihi Shuman’ kihiler — kthini kihitiger 
unt: ‘spear’ liniizler  tintisnii untistiiger 


phoneme I, the second row with the underspecified phoneme A (Johanson & 
Csat6 1998: xx—xxi). Hence, the underspecified form of the accusative case suf- 
fix -(n)I has i.a. the allomorphs -ni, -né, -nu and -nii, whereas the underspecified 
form of the plural morpheme -LAr has i.a. the allomorphs -lar, -ler, -lor and -lér. 
Chart 14 shows examples of vowel harmony; the underspecified morphemes 
are -LAr (plural), -(n)I (accusative) and -(t)I-gAr (dative-locative, third person 
singular). 


2.5.2 


Lenition: Voicing of Plosives and the Debuccalization s >h 


An essential morphonological process in Dolgan is lenition, ie. making a con- 
sonant more sonorous (Lavoie 2001: 5, 16). The first related process is the voicing 
of voiceless plosives. If the syllable-final plosives p and k get into an intervocalic 
position, they are voiced to 6 and g. Hence, the change p, k > 6, g / V_V occurs. 
Interestingly, the intervocalic voicing process is not active in the case of the 
voiceless coronal plosive t, which remains ¢ also in intervocalic positions. 


hap ‘thread’ + -(n)I ‘acc’ > habi 

hap- ‘cover; close’ + -Ar ‘PTCP.PRS’ > habar 
ha:k ‘faeces’ + -(n)I ‘acc’ > haigé 

tik- ‘sew’ + -Ar ‘PTCP.PRS’ > tiger 

at ‘horse’ + -(n)I ‘acc’ = até 

it ‘shoot’ + -Ar ‘PTCP.PRS’ > itar 


In turn, t within the consonant clusters rt and /¢ is voiced when suffixes are 
attached since the clusters are syllabified into two syllables then. 
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hu:rt ‘(temporary) camp’ + -(n)I ‘acc’ > hu:rdu 
ihert- ‘make to give to drink’ + -Ar ‘PTCP.PRS’ > iherder 
bult ‘haul’ + -(n)I ‘acc’ > buldu 


The change s > A / V_Vis similar to intervocalic voicing, though certainly not an 
instance of voicing since the outcome / is still voiceless. Instead, it is a debuc- 
calization process also subsumed under lenition since the glottal fricative h is 
more sonorous than the coronal fricative s (Lavoie 2001: 16-18, 27). 


as ‘food’ + -(n)I ‘acc’ > ahi 
is- ‘drink’ + -Ar ‘PTCP.PRS’ > ther 


Given its relevance for comparative and areal investigations, a couple of fur- 
ther comments are necessary. Phonetically, the intervocalic debuccalization 
of s is undoubtedly the same process as the change of word-initial *s- > A- 
described in Section 1.5.2. However, the former morphonologically conditioned 
process is active in Sakha as well, whereas the latter is a salient feature dis- 
tinguishing Dolgan from Sakha. Additionally, Northern Ewenki dialects exhibit 
the debuccalization s > / in the same phonetic environments as Dolgan (Mi- 
8¢enkova 2019: 72). Therefore, it is not far to seek that all Dolgan, Sakha and 
Northern Ewenki exhibit the same process but to a varying degree (see also 
Pakendorf 2008). Finally, the same development occurs independently also in 
Bashkir, cf. Bashkir jaha- ‘make’ vs its Tatar cognate jasa- ‘id’ (Johanson 2021: 


391). 


2.5.3. Consonant Assimilations 

Due to changes in the syllable structure of a word, some consonant assimila- 
tions at morpheme boundaries do occur. These consonant assimilations con- 
cern both the place and the manner of articulation as well as voice. Hence, 
underspecified phonemes can be assumed for the respective groups of conson- 
ants. In turcological tradition, the labials p, b and m are represented by B, the 
coronals t, d, n and / are represented by T or L (depending on the background 
of the suffix), and the velars &, g and n are represented by G (Johanson & Csaté 
1998: xxi—xxii). 

There are both progressive and regressive consonant assimilations in Dol- 
gan. Progressive assimilations concern labial, coronal and velar consonants, 
whereas regressive assimilations concern only coronal consonants. As for the 
position of the consonants in the word, progressive assimilations concern 
suffix-initial consonants and regressive assimilations concern stem- and suffix- 
final consonants. If both assimilation directions occur together, progressive 
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assimilation is first, and regressive assimilation is second. In what follows, some 
examples of consonant assimilations are given. 

— Examples for progressive assimilations (suffix-initial consonants): 

In the case of labials, 6 occurs after vowels and voiced non-nasal consonants, p 
occurs after voiceless consonants, and m occurs after nasal consonants, cf. the 
first-person plural possessive suffix -BIt. 


Environment Example 

-bIt / V_ taba-bit ‘reindeer-POSS.1PL’ 
-bIt / C syoice nas t#l-bit ‘language-Poss.1PL’ 
-plt / C voice — tirs-pit ‘tooth-POSSs.1PL’ 
-mIt / C syas— etin-mit ‘thunder-POSS.1PL’ 


In the case of coronals, the suffix onset can be / or t when attached to vowel 
stems. This variation is not predictable but depends on the etymological back- 
ground of the suffix, cf. taba-lar ‘reindeer-PL’ vs taba-ta ‘reindeer-PART’ In the 
case of consonant stems, / occurs after voiced lateral consonants, d occurs after 
voiced non-nasal non-lateral consonants, t occurs after voiceless consonants, 
and n occurs after nasal consonants. The plural marker -LAr is a case in point. 


Environment Example 

-lAr /V_ taba-lar ‘reindeer-PL’ 

-tA /V_ taba-ta ‘reindeer-PART’ 

-lAr / C ayoice tat — til-lar ‘language-PL’ 

-dAr/C iyoice nas -lat_ /ar-dar ‘rough.legged.buzzard-PL’ 
-tAr | C voice — tirs-ter ‘tooth-PL’ 

nAr / C snas — etin-ner ‘thunder-PL’ 


In the case of velars, g occurs after vowels and voiced non-nasal consonants, 
k occurs after voiceless consonants, and 7 occurs after nasal consonants. The 
dative-locative case suffix -GA serves as an example. 


Environment Example 

-gA /V_ taba-ga ‘reindeer-DAT/LOC’ 
-8A 1C syoice nas. tél-ga ‘language-DAT/LOC’ 
-kA | C oice — tirs-ke ‘tooth-DAT/LOC’ 
-QA/C snas— etin-ne ‘thunder-DAT/LOC’ 


The suffix -Clt forming agent nouns shows a unique pattern of progressive 
assimilation. Concerning the suffix-initial consonant, -CIt has the variants -éIt, 
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-d'lt, -sIt and -hIt. The distribution of the variants is not entirely regular, and 
idiolectal variation may occur. Some rules, however, can be detected: The vari- 
ant -hIt stands exclusively after vowels. The variants -cIt and -sIt stand after 
voiceless consonants, whereby the former seems to be more frequent there, 
but -élt can also occur after voiced consonants. The variant -d'It, finally, stands 
exclusively after voiced consonants. 


Environment Example 


-hit /V_ taba-hit ‘reindeer-AGN’ = ‘reindeer herder’ 
-CIt /C voice Oaltk-cit ‘fish-AGN’ = ‘fisherman’ 
-sIt/Cyoice  GlGr-iték-siit ‘kill-pTCP.FUT-AGN’ = ‘murderer’ 


-CIt /C syoice  em-Cit ‘medicine-aGn’ = ‘doctor’ 
-A'It /C syoice_ Caij-d'it ‘tea-AGN’ = ‘person serving tea’ 


Finally, this rare type of assimilation is often lexicalized since the suffix -Clt 
is a derivational suffix. Thus, the derived words may appear with the one or 
the other variant, e.g. the forms balikcit ‘fisherman’ vs 6lériidksiit ‘murderer’, 
which exhibit the same phonological environment, but a different allomorph. 
Chart 15 summarizes the discussed progressive assimilation processes, inspired 
by a similar presentation in Jastremskij’s (1900) grammar of Sakha but adap- 
ted to Dolgan. As expected, some cells referring to stem-final ¢, ¢ and n are 
empty due to the regressive assimilations discussed below. Moreover, stem- 
final ¢ occurs exclusively before the agent noun suffix -CIt, and goes back to 
s in the lexicon form, e.g. maccét ‘woodcutter’ < mas ‘tree; wood’ + -Clt (see 
below). 

— Examples for regressive assimilations (stem- und suffix-final consonants): 
The coronal ¢ turns into the labial p before labial consonants and the velar k 
before velar consonants. 


Process Example 
t>p/_C 44, at ‘horse’ + -BIt > ap-pit ‘horse-POSs.1PL’ 
t>k/_C4,. at ‘horse’ + -GA > ak-ka ‘horse-DAT/LOC’ 


The coronal n turns into the labial m before labial consonants and the velar 7 
before velar consonants. 


Process Example 
n>m/_C44, an ‘door’ + -BIt > a:m-mit ‘door-POSS.1PL’ 
n>yn/_C4yq am ‘door’ + -GA > am-na ‘door-DAT/LOC’ 
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When the agent noun suffix -cIt is added to a stem ending with s, the latter 
is often assimilated to ¢. However, this is not mandatory, cf. parallel forms such 


as as-Cit ~ ac-cit ‘food-aGN’ = ‘cook’. 


CHART 15 Summary of progressive conson- 
ant assimilations 


Stem-final Suffix-initial consonant 


sound 

BTLGE 
Vowel b6 t Ll gh 
p p t t k é~s 
t - t t - és 
k p t t k é~s 
s p t t k é 
é - - - - € 
r b d dg é~d 
l b lt Ll g é-d 
m mnny é~d 
n - nn - €-d 
0 mnn wy é~d 
J b d dg é-~d 


2.5.4 Vowel Syncope and Metathesis 

Disyllabic stems of the structure (C)VCVC- and a few similar polysyllabic stems 
may be unstable if the stem-final syllable contains a high vowel (é, u, i or ii). 
This phenomenon is called middle syllable loss or Mittelsilbenschwund in turco- 
logical tradition and is shared within the whole Turkic language family (Menges 
1995: 106; Johanson 1998a: 31-32; Johanson 2021: 293-294). As a rule, only stems 
ending witha coronal (mainly t, n, s or /) are concerned, but a stem-final coronal 
is not a sufficient condition for the emergence of syncope and metathesis. In 
other words: Vowel syncope and metathesis are not entirely predictable but 
are idiosyncratic properties of a given lexical stem. Vowel syncope applies in 
relevant stems whenever a vowel-initial suffix is attached. Metathesis, in turn, 
applies when a consonant-initial suffix is attached. However, this is not oblig- 
atory and subject to much variation so that no stable rules can be established, 
cf. the concurring postterminal past participle (suffix -BIT) forms of tohut- 
‘break’: tohup-put without metathesis vs tostu-but with metathesis. Because of 
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Vowel syncope and metathesis in nominal stems 


Stem/Meaning Syncope Metathesis Inflected Forms 
agis ‘eight’ aks- ~ (ags-)  --- aks-és ‘eight-ORD’ 
alin ‘lower part’ ann- anné- ann-im ‘lower.part-POSS.1SG’ 
anni-lari-gar ‘lower.part-POSS.3PL-DAT/LOC’ 
arit ‘space between’ —_ard- ardi- ard-im ‘space.between-POSS.1SG’ 
ardi-lart-gar ‘space.between-POSS.3PL- 
DAT/LOC’ 
balis ‘younger sibling’ balt- balti- balt-im ‘younger.sibling-POoss.1sG’ 
balti-lara ‘younger.sibling- POss.3PL’ 
ilin front part’ inn- inni- inn-im ‘front.part-POSS.1SG’ 
inni-leri-ger ‘front.part-POSS.3PL-DAT/LOC’ 
kelin ‘back part’ kenn- kenni- kenn-im ‘back.part-POSS.1SG’ 
kenni-leri-ger ‘back.part-POSS.3PL-DAT/LOC’ 
kilin ‘father-in-law’ kinn- kinnt- kinn-im ‘father.in.law-POSs.1SG’ 
kinni-lara ‘father.in.law-POSs.3PL’ 
kiris ‘bow string’ kirs- kirsi- kirs-im ‘bow.string-POSS.1SG’ 
kirsi-lere ‘bow.string-POSS.3PL’ 
kiris ‘surface’ kirs- kirsé- kirs-im ‘surface-POSS.1SG’ 
kirsé-lari-gar ‘surface-P OSS.3PL-DAT/LOC’ 
kégiis ‘back’ koks- koksii- koks-tim ‘back-POSs.1SG’ 
koksii-leri-ger ‘back-POSS.3PL-DAT/LOC’ 
Griit ‘side’ Gtt- Gttii- 6tt-iim ‘side-POss.1sG’ 
Ottii-leri-ger ‘side-P OSS.3SG-DAT/LOC’ 
togus ‘nine’ toks- --- toks-us ‘nine-ORD’ 
toriit ‘root’ tord- tordii- tord-iim ‘root-POSS.18G’ 
tordii-lere ‘root-POSS.3PL’ 
iiriit ‘upper part’ lird- tirdii- iird-iim ‘upper.part-POSS.1SG’ 


iirdii-leri-ger ‘upper.part-P OSS.3PL-DAT/LOC’ 


the vowel syncope and the metathesis, consonant assimilations occur in the 


stem when two consonants come together at a syllable boundary. This assim- 


ilation may be voicing or devoicing, but also assimilation to the manner of 


articulation (see Section 2.5.3). 


Apart from the phonetic criteria mentioned above, the occurrence of both 


vowel syncope and metathesis is partly predictable from semantic proper- 


ties of the given lexical stem: As for nominals, primarily relational nouns are 
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CHART 17 Vowel syncope and metathesis in verbal stems 
Stem/Meaning Syncope Metathesis Inflected Forms 
agin- ‘miss’ akt- akti- akt-ar ‘miss-PTCP.PRS’ 
akti-bit ‘miss-PTCP.PST’ 
aragis- ‘separate’ —_araks- arakst- araks-ar ‘separate-PTCP.PRS’ 
arakst-bit ‘separate-PTCP.PST’ 
bilin- ‘appear’ bill- billi- bill-er ‘appear-PTCP.PRS’ 
billi-bit ‘appear-PTCP.PST’ 
diiliin- ‘ander- diill- diillii- diill-er ‘“understand-PTCP.PRS’ 
stand’ diillii-biit ‘understand-PTCP.PsT’ 
halin- ‘fear’ hall- halli- hall-ar ‘fear-PTCP.PRS’ 
halli-bit fear-PTCP.PST’ 
hihin- ‘stick; glue’ _hist- histé- hist-ar ‘stick-PTCP.PRS’ 
histé-bit ‘stick-PTCP.PST’ 
hirit- ‘go; travel’ hild- hild- hild’-ar ‘go-PTCP.PRS’ 
hild’i-bit ‘go-PTCP.PST’ 
ilin- ‘take away’ ill- illi- ill-er ‘take.away-PTCP.PRS’ 
illi-bit ‘take.away-PTCP.PST’ 
inin- ‘stumble’ inn- ~ inni- ~ inn-er ~ inn-er ‘stumble-PTCP.PRS’ 
inn- inni- inni-bit ~ inni-bit ‘stumble-PTCP.PST’ 
iarij- ‘be sick’ iald’- ialdi- iald-ar ‘be.sick-PTCP.PRS’ 
ialdi-bit ‘be.sick-PTCP.PST’ 
itin- ‘climb’ itt- ttti- itt-ar ‘climb-PTCP.PRS’ 
ttti-bit ‘climb-PTCP.PST’ 
kajit- ‘tear’ kajd- kajdé- kajd-ar ‘tear-PTCP.PRS’ 
kajdt-bit ‘tear-PTCP.PST’ 
kéhalin- ‘worry’ kihall- kihalli- kéhall-ar ‘worry-PTCP.PRS’ 
kihalli-bit ‘worry-PTCP.PST’ 
kirtj- ‘become old’ _kérd- kird’i- kird’-ar ‘become.old-PTCP.PRS’ 
kird’t-bit ‘become.old-PTCP.PST’ 
kétin- ‘unite’ kitt- kitti- kitt-ar ‘unite-PTCP.PRS’ 
kétti-bit ‘unite-PTCP.PST’ 
koriil- ‘watch’ kéll- ~ kéllii- ~ kéll-6r ~ k6ll’-Gr ‘watch-PTCP.PRS’ 
koll’- koll'i- kéllii-biit ~ kéll’ii-biit ‘watch-PTCP.PST’ 
koriis- ‘meet’ kors- korsii- kérs-6r ‘meet-PTCP.PRS’ 
kérsti-biit ‘meet-PTCP.PST’ 
menehin- ‘ride’ menest- —_ menesti- menest-er ‘ride-PTCP.PRS’ 


menesti-bit ‘ride-PTCP.PST’ 
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CHART 17 Vowel syncope and metathesis in verbal stems (cont.) 
Stem/Meaning Syncope Metathesis Inflected Forms 
ogus- ‘beat’ oks- oksu- oks-or ‘beat-PTCP.PRS’ 
oksu-but ‘beat-PTCP.PST’ 
ogut- ‘hunger’ okt- oktu- okt-or ‘hunger-PTCP.PRS’ 
oktu-but ‘hunger-PTCP.PST’ 
onohun- ‘make’ onost- onostu- onost-or ‘make-PTCP.PRS’ 
onostu-but ‘make-PTCP.PST’ 
otut- ‘heat’ ott- ottu- ott-or ‘heat-PTCP.PRS’ 
ottu-but ‘heat-PTCP.PSsT’ 
tagis- ‘go out’ taks- takst- taks-ar ‘go.out-PTCP.PRS’ 
taksé-bit ‘go.out-PTCP.PST’ 
tanin- ‘dress’ tayn-~ — tannt-~ tann-ar ~ tann-ar ‘dress-PTCP.PRS’ 
tann- tanni- tannt-bit ~ tanni-bit ‘dress-PTCP.PST’ 
tebis- ‘step over’ teps- tepsi- teps-er ‘step.over-PTCP.PRS’ 
tepsi-bit ‘step.over-PTCP.PST’ 
tehin- ‘drip’ test- testi- test-er ‘drip-PTCP.PRS’ 
testi-bit ‘drip-PTCP.PST’ 
tigis- ‘come close’ __ tiks- tiksi- tiks-er ‘come.close-PTCP.PRS’ 
tiksi-bit ‘come.close-PTCP.PST’ 
tilin- ‘revive’ till- tilli- till-er ‘revive-PTCP.PRS’ 
tilli-bit ‘revive-PTCP.PST’ 
tohun- ‘break tost- tostu- tost-or ‘break-PTCP.PRS’ 
(intr.)’ tostu-but ‘break-PTCP.PST’ 
tolun- ‘be toll- tollu- toll-or ‘be.embarassed-PTCP.PRS’ 
embarassed’ tollu-but ‘be.embarassed-PTCP.PST’ 
téniin- ‘come back’ _ ténn- tonnii- ténn-6r ‘come.back-PTCP.PRS’ 
ténnii-biit ‘come.back-PTCP.PST’ 
tugus- ‘improve’ tuks- tuksu- tuks-ar ‘improve-PTCP.PRS’ 
tuksu-but ‘improve-PTCP.PST’ 
tuhun- ‘wrestle’ tust- tustu- tust-ar ‘wrestle-PTCP.PRS’ 
tustu-but ‘wrestle-PTCP.PST’ 
tutun- ‘catch’ tutt- tuttu- tutt-ar ‘catch-PTCP.PRS’ 
tuttu-but ‘catch-PTCP.PST’ 
ugun- ‘put in’ ukt- uktu- ukt-ar ‘put.in-PTCP.PRS’ 
uktu-but ‘put.in-PTCP.PST’ 
uhun- ‘flow’ ust- ustu- ust-ar ‘flow-PTCP.PRS’ 


ustu-but ‘flow-PTCP.PST’ 
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CHART 17 Vowel syncope and metathesis in verbal stems (cont.) 


Stem/Meaning Syncope Metathesis Inflected Forms 


umun- ‘forget’ umn- umnu- umn-ar ‘forget-PTCP.PRS’ 
umnu-but ‘forget-PTCP.PST’ 
umus- ‘dive’ ums- umsu- ums-ar ‘dive-PTCP.PRS’ 


umsu-but ‘dive-PTCP.PST’ 


concerned (see Section 3.1.3), but also some common nouns denoting kin- 
ship and body parts, as well as the ordinal numerals aksés ‘eighth’ (< agis) 
and toksus ‘ninth’ (< togus). Chart 16 lists all nominal stems occurring in the 
INEL Dolgan Corpus, where vowel syncope and metathesis apply. The first 
column shows the underived stem, the second column shows the syncopated 
stem, the third column shows the metathesis, and the fourth column shows 
the stems in frequent morphological positions. Note that metathesis may also 
occur in positions where paradigmatically not expected. This is most frequent 
in third-person singular possessive forms, e.g. kinné-ta ‘father.in.law-POSs.3SG’ 
concurring with expected kinn-a ‘father.in.law-poss.3sG’ (< kélin ‘father-in- 
law’). Thereby, the former form results from reanalysis of the oblique stem 
kinn-é- ‘father.in.law-Poss.38G’ (Stapert 2013: 188-190). 

As for verbs, relevant stems are often (historically) derived with the middle, 
reflexive and reciprocal suffixes -(I)n, -(I)lIN and -(I)s (see Section 12.4). How- 
ever, also in the named environments, vowel syncope and metathesis do not 
occur in all stems. Chart 17 lists frequent instances of vowel syncope occurring 
in the INEL Dolgan Corpus, which cannot immediately be analyzed as derived 
stems from a synchronic point of view. Again, the first column shows the unde- 
rived stem, the second column shows the syncopated stem, the third column 
shows metathesis, and the fourth column shows the stem in frequent morpho- 
logical positions (present and postterminal past participles). 


2.5.5 Consonant Deletion 

As shown in Section 2.3.2, the only consonant clusters permitted in the coda 
position in Dolgan are -rt and -/t, e.g. in hu:rt (temporary) camp’ and bult 
‘haul’. When vowel-initial suffixes are attached, -t is regularly voiced to -d, e.g. 
hu:rd-u ‘camp-Acc’ and buld-u ‘haul-acc.. When consonant-initial suffixes are 
attached, e.g. the dative-locative case suffix -GA, a consonant cluster consisting 
of three consonants would emerge, cf. *hu:rt-ka ‘camp-DAT/LOC’ and *bult-ka 
‘haul-DAT/LOC’ In order to adjust these forms to the phonotactic system of Dol- 
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gan, the middle consonant -t is deleted. However, it still can be traced back 
by the fact that the suffix-initial consonant is voiceless—although it would be 
expected to be voiced when following the voiced consonants r and J, respect- 
ively. The following examples display the accusative and dative-locative case 
forms of the given nouns and two nouns ending with r and J, respectively. 


hu:rt ‘camp’ vs hu:rd-u ‘camp-ACc’ vs hu:r-ka ‘camp-DAT/LOC’ 
karr ‘snow’ vs ka:r-i ‘snow-ACC’ vs ka:r-ga ‘snow-DAT/LOC’ 
bult ‘haul’ vs buld-u ‘haul-acc’ vs bul-ka ‘haul-DAT/LOC’ 

uol ‘boy’ vs uol-u ‘boy-Acc’ vs uol-ga ‘boy-DAT/LOC’ 


Consonant deletion of t is relevant for both nominal and verbal stems ending 
with the consonant clusters -r¢ and -/t. In verbal morphology, this is especially 
relevant for the causative-passive suffix -t, when it is attached to verbal stems 
ending with -lor-r, e.g. ih-er-pit ‘drink-CAUS-PTCP.PST’, which is formed from is- 
‘drink’ + -(A)r ‘caus’ + -t ‘CAUs’ + -BIT ‘PTCP.PsT’ (see Section 12.4 for details). 
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Word Classes 


3.1 Nouns 


Nouns form the biggest and most prototypical subgroup of the class of nom- 
inals. They refer to concrete things or abstract concepts. Nouns can be divided 
into common nouns (Section 3.1.1) and proper nouns (Section 3.1.2). Moreover, 
there are several nouns in Dolgan, showing both formal and functional peculi- 
arities, which can best be referred to as relational nouns (Section 3.1.3). Finally, 
there are two nouns in Dolgan, which predicate the existence or absence of a 
referent (Section 3.1.4). Morphologically, nouns are inflected for number, case 
and possession; moreover, they can take predicative suffixes (see Chapter 4). 
Syntactically, nouns form noun phrases that can fulfil all syntactic functions 
within a clause, i.e. they can be subjects, objects, adverbials and predicates (see 
Section 7.1 and Chapter 8). 


3.1.1 Common Nouns 

Common nouns are by far the most frequent type of nouns. Most of them 
denote concrete entities like d’ie ‘house’ or balik ‘fish’. Abstract nouns like geries 
‘legacy’ occasionally occur but are significantly more seldom. If there is a need 
for an abstract concept for the speaker, often Russian terms are used, like in 
example (6). However, as for now, no in-depth studies on the semantics of 
nouns in Dolgan have been conducted, which leaves space for further research. 


(6) Onton ekanomika itte — olok-torun huruj-but ol. 
then economy EMPH life-Poss.3PL.Acc write-PST2.3SG that 
‘Then he wrote about their economic life. 
(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.o20) 


Nouns can be count nouns like kihi ‘human’, taba ‘reindeer’ or mass nouns 
like u: ‘water’, wot ‘fire’. The former group exhibits all inflectional properties of 
nouns, whereas the latter group mostly lacks plural morphology. 


3.1.2 Proper Nouns 

Proper nouns are names of persons, places or other artificially named entities. 
Proper nouns can be of Dolgan origin but are also often borrowed from Rus- 
sian. This is particularly true in the case of personal surnames and patronymics, 
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as Dolgans did not have an elaborate system of naming each other before the 
arrival of the Russians. Also, personal given names are often taken over from 
Russian, a large bunch of given names with Christian-Orthodox backgrounds 
already in the 18th and igth centuries (see Section u.2.1.3 for details). These 
names are widely adapted to Dolgan phonology, e.g. Hemen (< Russian Semén), 
whereas this does not apply to names recently borrowed or spontaneously 
mentioned in Dolgan discourse, e.g. Rita (< Russian Rita). Toponyms frequently 
exhibit one original Dolgan variant and one variant borrowed from Russian, 
e.g. Noskuo ‘Khatanga (settlement)’ vs Hatanga ‘id’. Sometimes, toponyms lack 
a Russian variant, e.g. Katérik ‘Katyryk (settlement)’ (see also Barbolina 2014 
for toponymy). Morphosyntactically, proper nouns behave like common nouns 
but exhibit some constraints, e.g., plural and possessive marking is rare. 


3.1.3 Relational Nouns 
Relational nouns form a subgroup of nouns that functionally stand very close 
to postpositions, denoting concepts like ‘upper part’ or ‘space between’. Many 
of them hardly occur standing alone, but mostly together with another noun 
they relate to. In contrast to postpositions, however, they are regularly inflec- 
ted like other nouns and do not govern any case of the noun they relate to. 
Therefore, they are definitely to be analyzed as nouns from a morphosyntactic 
point of view, though they bear the potential of grammaticalizing into post- 
positions. Chart 18 alphabetically lists the relational nouns occurring in Dolgan. 
The forms atin, orun, 6riit and triit do not appear as free lexemes in the corpus, 
but only in bound stems. Therefore, they are marked as reconstructed here. 
The most common functional domain of relational nouns is to express the 
location of a referent in relation to another referent. The relational noun is 
placed after the noun related to and is inflected for case and possession. 


(7) Lajku ebe  orto-tu-gar tij-en baran 
Laajku river! middle-Poss.3SG-DAT/LOC arrive-CVB.SEQ after 
ligiile:-bit: “‘Ka-ka!” 


shout-PST2.3S8G ha-ha 
‘Laajku reached the middle of the river and shouted: “Haha!”’ 
(BeVP_1970_Laajku_flk.o39) 


1 Since rivers as well as some other natural phenomena are culturally tabooed, they must not 
be called by their proper names; here, ebe, actually meaning ‘grandmother’ is a taboo expres- 
sion for ‘river’. 
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(8) Agis klass kenn-i-tten bu Dud’inka-ga 
eight class back.part-POss.3SG-ABL this Dudinka-DAT/LOC 
ip-pit-tara iidren-iek-pin. 
send-PsT2-3PL learn-PTCP.FUT-POSS.1SG.ACC 
‘After eight classes, they sent me here to Dudinka to study: 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004_Life_conv.PoPD.022) 


CHART 18 Relational nouns 


Relational noun Meaning 


alin ~ anni lower part 

arit ~ ardi space between 
“atin ~ atti place beneath 
bis place between 
is inside 

ilin ~ inni front part 
tkkardi space between 
iksa proximity 
kelin ~ kenni back part 


*orun ~ onnu 


place; instead 


orto middle 
“Oriit ~ Ottii side 

tas edge 

tus side 

“irlit ~ tirdii upper part 


As can be seen in Chart 18, a couple of relational nouns exhibit variation in their 
lexeme form. All eight of them (alin ~ anni, arit ~ ardi, “atin ~ atté, ilin ~ inni, 
kelin ~ kenni, “orun ~ onnu, *Griit ~ 6ttii, *tiriit ~ iirdii) share the feature that the 
first-named variant has an unstable stem. Hence, it exhibits vowel syncope and 
metathesis in inflected forms, e.g. inn-i-ger ‘front.part-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC’ and 
inni-leri-ger ‘front.part-POSS.3PL-DAT/LOC’ (see Section 2.5.4 for the relevant 
morphonological process). These variants are the original ones, and cognates 
can be found all over the Turkic languages, including Sakha. Stapert (2013: 176- 
188) has shown that in Dolgan, the forms have been reanalyzed, yielding lexeme 
forms like inni ‘front part’ (< inn-i ‘front.part-Poss.3SG’), which are inflected 
like usual vowel stems, e.g. inni-ti-ger ‘front.part-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC’. The pro- 
cess seems to be ongoing since instances of variation can be observed for seven 
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of the named stems in the INEL Dolgan Corpus. Arit ~ ardé occurs only once 
in the corpus, but it can be stipulated that variation would be found in a larger 
amount of data. Examples (g) and (10) illustrate the variation of *iiriit ~ tirdii. 


(9) Dojdu trd-i-ger min haga ba:j huok. 
world upper.part-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC 1SG.PRO big.as rich NEG.EX 
‘In this world, there is nobody as rich as I.’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.136) 


(10) Uol at-in iirdii-tii-ger 
boy horse-POSS.3SG.GEN upper.part-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC 
oj-but, pea 


jump-PST2.3SG 
‘The boy jumped onto his horse [and galloped away]. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.355) 


Stapert (2013: 187) also points to an interesting detail concerning possible dia- 
lectal variation. As the reanalysis of those unstable stems is a peculiar Dolgan 
feature and (nearly) absent in Sakha, it could be expected that Upper Dolgan is 
more innovative here than Lower Dolgan since the latter is, as a tendency, closer 
to Sakha. This, however, is not the case according to Stapert (2013: 187), and the 
material analyzed here supports this claim. Thus, the reanalysis of unstable 
stems in relational nouns can be a good criterion for discriminating Dolgan 
speech against Sakha speech. 


31.4 Existential Nouns ba:r and hiok 

Like all Turkic languages, Dolgan exhibits two existential nouns, namely ba:r 
‘there is’ and Auk ‘there is not’. Most frequently, the existential nouns occur in 
non-verbal predication (see Section 8.2) and in verbal paradigm-building (see 
Sections 6.4 and 6.5). Additionally, both ba:r and Auok can be used like usual 
nouns, i.e. exhibiting case and possession inflection and appearing in argu- 
ment position in the clause. In example (11), the affirmative existential noun 
ba:r functions as an object, and in example (12), the negative existential noun 
huok functions as an adverbial. 


(11) Tuok kuhagan ba:r-in bari-tin iti 
what bad EX-POSS.3SG.ACC all-Pposs.38G.Acc that 
il-atta-n th-el-ler. 


take-MULT-CVB.SEQ g0.AUX-PRS-3PL 
‘They take away everything bad that is there.’ 
(BeES_2010_HidePreparation_nar.o30) 
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(12) Urut otto karci hiog-u-ttan [...] 
earlier then money NEG.EX-POSS.3SG-ABL 
‘Earlier because of the lack of money, [if you want to do something, well 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004. Life_conv.PoPD.106) 


3.2 Adjectives 


Adjectives are nominal items that describe properties and qualities, e.g. size, 
colour, dimension, material or the like. Morphologically, they hardly differ 
from nouns in Dolgan, and sometimes a lexeme can even be either a noun or 
an adjective, e.g. ké:l ‘wild; wild reindeer’ and karana ‘dark; darkness’. Adject- 
ives can be inflected for number, case and possession, but only in argument, 
adjunct and predicate position in the clause, that is, when functioning as a 
noun (13). In attribute position, in turn, adjectives are never inflected and con- 
sequently exhibit no agreement with their head noun ((14), see Section 7.1.2.2 
for details). 


(13) Min ba:j-ga bar-ia-m. 
18G.PRO rich-DAT/LOC go0-FUT-1SG 
‘I will go to the rich one.’ 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Kaamyylaak_flk.o53) 


(14) Ba: kihi-ler-i kula:€%ij-d-i:l-lar [sce] 
rich human-PL-Acc dekulakize-vBZ-PRS-3PL 
‘Rich people are dekulakized, [merchants and the like probably]. 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.064) 


As a distinctive feature of the word class against nouns, adjectives can be com- 
pared. In Dolgan, however, adjectives do not exhibit synthetic forms of compar- 
ison but use analytic forms and constructions. The positive degree is unmarked. 
In the comparative degree, the adjective itself is unmarked, but the entity to 
which it is compared, the standard, exhibits ablative or comparative case mor- 


phology. 
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(15) [...] ka:t’er-da:gar da: —_ulakan boldog-u il-an 
motorboat-cOMP EMPH big big.stone-acc take-CVB.SEQ 
barain, [...]. 
after 
‘(He appeared ], having taken a stone even bigger than the motorboat, [he 
threw]. 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002_LegendOfBegichev_nar.KiPP.o46) 


The superlative degree can be expressed with the particles muy ‘most’ and 
ha:maj ‘most’ (< Russian samy ‘id.). Alternatively, the comparative construc- 
tion with the universal quantifier bart ‘every; all’ as standard is used, like in 
example (16). Literally, the latter construction means “more X than all”. 


(16) K6r-biit-e, bir die — baré-lari-ttan ulakan. 
see-PST2-3SG one house all-Poss.3PL-ABL big 
‘He saw, one house is the biggest [lit. bigger than all]. 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.o47) 


In Section 8.2.5, the syntactic properties of the comparison of adjectives are 
discussed in detail. 

Adjectives can be non-derived and derived in Dolgan. The former group 
contains expressions of such central concepts like ulakan ‘big’ or kiicctigiij ~ 
kuccuguj ‘small’, but also colours like Aéhél ‘red’ or temperatures like timné: 
‘cold’. Derived adjectives form various semantic groups, e.g. temporal adject- 
ives like Aiihiinnii ‘autumnal’ (< Aiihiin ‘autumn’), propriative adjectives like 
tu:sta:k ‘salty’ (< tu:s ‘salt’), and locative adjectives like téata:gi ‘from/of the 
(forest) tundra’ (< téa ‘(forest) tundra’). Often, the borderline between derived 
and non-derived adjectives is fuzzy as in the case of 6jdé:k ‘clever’, which is 
formally derived from 6j ‘mind’, but appears to have lexicalized with a slight 
semantic shift, meaning ‘clever’ instead of ‘mindful’. In Section 12.1, the deriva- 
tion of adjectives is discussed in more detail. 

From a syntactic point of view, adjectives usually modify nouns (see Section 
7.1.2.2), but they also occur as predicate adjectives in non-verbal predication 
(see Section 8.2.2). If adjectives are used as nouns, they can also appear in argu- 
ment and adjunct positions in the clause. 
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Traditionally, pronouns are conceived as items that “stand for another noun’. 
Though being intuitively more or less correct, this definition fails when taking 
it seriously. Already the items J and you would be no pronouns anymore since 
they certainly do not replace another noun. The simple reason is that they do 
not refer to an extra-linguistic entity but indicate a discourse role (Bhat 2004: 
2-3). Having this in mind, they differ from items like this or that since the latter 
two are indeed referring items. Therefore, Bhat (2004: 4) even states that “it is 
evident [...] that it would be impossible to formulate a definition that can take 
care of all pronouns”. His solution to the problem is to distinguish personal pro- 
nouns from other so-called pro-forms, assuming that they do not necessarily 
form a joint class (Bhat 2004: 5). More precisely, the class of personal pronouns 
might even be restricted to first- and second-person pronouns, whereas third- 
person pronouns could belong to the latter class. It goes far beyond the scope 
of the grammar at hand to discuss theoretical and terminological problems of 
pronouns. However, it can be stated cautiously that the division between per- 
sonal pronouns and pro-forms allows a very concise description of pronouns 
in Dolgan. Therefore, the personal pronouns are discussed in Section 3.3.1, and 
all other pro-forms afterwards in Section 3.3.2. 


3.3.1 Personal Pronouns 
Dolgan exhibits six personal pronouns that indicate the discourse role of the 
indicated referent. Chart 19 shows their lexicon forms. 

Considering Bhat’s (2004) eventual restriction of personal pronouns to pro- 
nouns of the first and second person, some short comments are in order here. 
The first- and second-person pronouns indicate the discourse role “speaker” 
and “hearer”, respectively, and are unproblematic from the theoretical per- 
spective adopted here. Their plural counterparts, bihigi and ehigi, are no para- 
digmatic plural forms of min and en but go back to these stems. The clauses in 
(17) to (19) exemplify the personal pronouns of the first and second person. 


CHART 19 Personal pronouns 


Singular Plural 


First person min bihigi 
Second person en ehigi 
Third person — gini giniler ~ ginner ~ giller 
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(17) ‘Ané min kisten-ie-m’, — die-bit kutujak, “en 
now 1SG.PRO hide-FUT-1SG say-PST2.3SG mouse 2SG.PRO 
kordé:’. 


search.IMP.2SG 
‘“Now I will hide’, the mouse said, “you search”? 
(AKEE_19900810_ReindeerMouse_flk.o14) 


(18) Onno Tajmi:r-tan bihigi bar-bip-pit ikki kihi 
thither Taimyr-ABL 1PL.PRO go-PST2-1PL two human 
‘From Taimyr, we went there [with] two persons.’ 
(UkOA_2010_Festival_nar.UkOA.003) 


(19) Iti tuh-u-nan ehigi ——kajtak d-i: han-t:-git? 
this side-POSS.3SG-INS 2PL.PRO how _ say-CVB.SIM think-PRs-2PL 
‘How do you think about this?’ 

(PoNA_2004_SnowOwl_flk.o30) 


The personal pronouns of the third person are gini and giniler, whereby the 
third-person plural form giniler is a simple combination of gini and the plural 
marker -LAr. From a comparative point of view, they are cognate with Sakha 
kini and kiniler (Ubrjatova et al. 1982: 188) but differ from the forms used in 
more distantly related Turkic languages (e.g. Turkish 0, Tatar wl), which are 
distal-anaphoric demonstratives. More precisely, they are cognate with, e.g. 
the Turkish reflexive pronoun kendi (TeniSev 1988: 207-208; Johanson 2021: 
520). The third-person plural pronouns exhibit some variants. In texts from the 
volume Fol’klor Dolgan (Efremov 2000), the forms kini and kiniler occur, thus 
the same as in Sakha. Since speakers of Sakha edited the volume, it is at least 
doubtful whether Aini and kiniler are indeed the original Dolgan forms. Apart 
from this, the third-person plural form giniler has the allegro forms ginner and 
giller, which are free variants. 

Gini and giniler almost exclusively refer to human referents. If the refer- 
ent is non-human, a demonstrative pro-form is used instead. This pattern is 
undoubtedly a good argument for counting gini and giniler as proper per- 
sonal pronouns since they behave similarly to the first- and second-person 
pronouns in this respect. On the other hand, two morphological features point 
to analyzing gini and giniler as other pro-forms: First, the plural form giniler 
is a regular combination of the singular form gini with the plural marker - 
LAr (similarly to, e.g. bu ‘this’ and bular ‘these’). Therefore, the personal pro- 
nouns show a split between the first/second person and the third person on the 
animacy hierarchy (Dabritz 2021b: 126-127). Second, the forms can be inflec- 
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ted with possessive suffixes for the purpose of reference tracking (see Sec- 
tion 10.3). Especially the latter feature shows that gini and giniler indeed are 
used as referring items that not only indicate a discourse role. For the sake of 
convenience, however, they are dealt with together with the first- and second- 
person pronouns here. The examples (20) and (21) show the third-person pro- 
nouns. 


(20) Bari pas’olka-lar-i gini otiid-titk —_bil-er 
all settlement-PL-ACC 3S8G.PRO good-aDvz know-PTCP.PRS 
e-t-e. 


AUX-PST1-3SG 
‘All the settlements he knew well.’ 
(PoNA_AkPG_1994_MPXarlampiev_nar.PoNA.047) 


(21) Kurpa:ski-lar korguj-but-tar, giniler as  kérdén-6 mas 
partridge-pL hunger-psT2-3PL 3PL.PRO food search-cvB.sIM forest 
diekki kop-piit-ter. 


in.direction fly-psT2-3PL 
‘The partridges hungered, and they flew to the forest to search for food. 
(ErSV_1964_WarPartridgesPikes_flk.oo5) 


There are no particular honorific forms of personal pronouns like English You 
or German Sie. Sometimes the personal pronoun of the second person plural 
ehigi is used in relevant contexts. In the INEL Dolgan Corpus, this occurs 
exclusively in relatively recent radio recordings when addressing another per- 
son. Therefore, this feature can safely be regarded as a calque from Russian. 


(22) Ehe, Ol'ga Nikalajevna, ehigi — keps-i:r e-ti-git, ale 
PTCL Olga Nikolaevna 2PL.PRO tell-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-2PL 
‘Well, Olga Nikolaevna, You were telling [...]. 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.KuNS.042) 


Personal pronouns are regularly inflected for case, the forms of the third per- 
son also for possession. Their inflectional morphology is described in detail in 
Section 5.1. 

Additionally, the described personal pronouns have possessive forms, often 
labelled as possessive pronouns in existing grammatical descriptions. As they 
are derived from the personal pronouns in Dolgan, and as their referential 
behaviour is similar to personal pronouns, they are analyzed here as pos- 
sessive forms of personal pronouns. The possessive pronouns are formed by 
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CHART 20 _ Possessive forms of personal pronouns 


Singular Plural 
First person miniene ~miene  bihiene 
Second person eniene ehiene 
Third person —giniene giniennere ~ giniettere 


CHART 21 Plural of possessive forms of personal pronouns 


Singular Plural 


First person miniennere ~ miennere ~ _ bihiennere ~ bihiettere 
miniettere ~ miettere 

Second person _eniennere ~ eniettere ehiennere ~ ehiettere 

Third person giniennere ~ giennere ~ giniettere ~ giettere 


adding the suffix -iene to the respective personal pronoun. The origin of the 
suffix is unclear (see the discussion in Ubrjatova (1985: 90—-95)); however, it is 
essential to note that it is a combination of the element -ien and the third- 
person singular possessive suffix -e. The latter is proven by the fact that the 
plural marker -LAr is inserted between these two elements in plural forms (see 
below). Chart 20 shows the possessive forms of the personal pronouns in Dol- 
gan. 

The possessive forms of personal pronouns can be inflected for number, 
that is, refer to more than one possessed item, yielding the forms shown in 
Chart 21. In the third-person forms, the plural marker -LAr can occur only once. 
This restriction leads to homonymous forms (singular possessor and plural 
possessee vs plural possessor and singular possessee vs plural possessor and 
plural possessee) since the plural marker points to the plurality of both pos- 
sessors and possessees. Only the context can disambiguate these homonymous 
forms. 

Case inflection of the possessive forms of personal pronouns does not occur 
regularly, which is not surprising given their limited functional domain (see 
below). However, a few inflected forms can be found in the INEL Dolgan Cor- 
pus, which is why an example is given here for the sake of completeness. 
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(23) Basta:-n minienin hie-bip-pit. 
begin.as.first-CVB.SEQ my.ACC  eat-PST2-1PL 
‘First, we ate my [stored food]. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.og3) 


The central function of the possessive forms of personal pronouns is to express 
the pronominal possessor in adnominal possessive constructions. However, the 
respective bare personal pronoun can also be used in such contexts, or the pro- 
noun may be dropped (see Section 7.1.2.3 for the syntax of noun phrases modi- 
fied with a possessor). Additionally, the respective possessive suffix is added to 
the item referring to the possessee in either case. The usage of the possessive 
pronouns seems optional, which can be demonstrated by the examples (24) to 
(26): Neither a functional nor a formal motivation can be detected for or against 
the use of the possessive pronouns. 


(24) Basi:laj e-t-e miene er-im a:t-a. 
Vasiliy be-psT1-3sG my _husband-poss.1sG name-POSS.3SG 
‘Vasiliy was my husband’s name.’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.052) 


(25) Prosta, min ogo-lor-um éald’-an-nar 
simply.R 18G.PRO child-PL-POss.1sG be.sick-CVB.SEQ-3PL 
kérdén-6n _ kel-bit-im. 
beg-CVB.SEQ come-PST2-1SG 
‘Just because my children were sick, I begged [for letting me go] and came.’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.150) 


(26) Aga-m e-t-e Katig’inskaj N’ikolaj Gavr’ilov ic’. 
father-Poss.1sG be-psT1-38G Katyginskiy Nikolay Gavrilovich 
‘My father was Nikolay Gavrilovich Katyginskiy- 
(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.o04) 


As for word order, the possessive forms of personal pronouns (in contrast to 
bare personal pronouns) do not have to stand adjacently to their head noun. 
Moreover, they can stand after it or even postverbally, forming discontinuous 
noun phrases (see Section 7.1.3 for details). 


(27) Ogo-lor-um éald’-ar e-ti-ler miniettere. 
child-PL-Poss.1sG be.sick-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-3PL my.PL 
‘My children were being sick.’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.049) 
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The existing grammatical descriptions also mention that the possessive 
forms can function as the predicate of the clause, like in example (28). Such 
instances do not occur in the corpus data analyzed, but this may also be due to 
the low frequency of these constructions. 


(28) Bu die  miniene. 
this house my 
‘This house is mine. 
(Ubrjatova 1985: 90; own glossing and translation) 


Finally, the possessive forms of personal pronouns in Dolgan share both formal 
and functional properties with the adjective gien(e) ‘own’. The formal paral- 
lel is evident so that Artem’ev (2013b: 148) even suggests that the possessive 
forms historically come from the combination of personal pronouns and this 
adjective (e.g. min + giene > miniene). Functionally, phrases with the adjective 
gien(e) emphasize the belonging of the possessee to exactly the named pos- 
SeSSOT. 


(29) Ol  tirek-ke kuioka: gien-e olog-o. 
that river-DAT/LOc pike own-POss.38G place.of.living-Poss.3SG 
‘In that river, there is the pikes’ place of living [opposed to the place of 
living of the partridges]. 
(ErSV_1964_WarPartridgesPikes_flk.o16) 


3.3.2. Other Pro-Forms 

3.3.2.1 Reflexive/Emphatic Pronoun 

Dolgan exhibits the pronominal stem beje- whose inflected forms can fulfil 
both reflexive and emphatic functions. As for its origin, beje- is undoubtedly 
not a cognate of functional equivalents in other Turkic languages, e.g. Tatar iiz, 
Uyghur 6z or Turkish kendi, but a loanword. Tenisev (1988: 208) analyzes it as 
a Tungusic loanword, corresponding to, e.g. Ewenki baja ‘body; human; man; 
personality’ (Vasilevi¢ 1958: 73), which semantically certainly holds. However, 
Katuzynski (1961: 40) accounts for it as a Mongolic loanword in Sakha, cf. Writ- 
ten Mongolian beje and Khalkha Mongolian bija. Given that Khalkha Mongo- 
lian synchronically uses the item as a reflexive pronoun in oblique cases (Jan- 
hunen 2012: 141), Katuzynski’s account seems more feasible. Consequently, the 
item was borrowed from Mongolic to both Ewenki and Pre-Dolgan-Sakha, but 
it preserved its reflexive function only in the latter. In turn, the Dolgan cognate 
of Tatar iiz, Uyghur 6z is iids ‘middle’ and shows no grammaticalized function 
anymore. The cognate of Turkish kendi was re-interpreted as the third-person 
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CHART 22 Reflexive/Emphatic pronoun 


Singular Plural 


First person beje-m _ beje-bit 
Second person beje-n beje-git 
Third person _beje-te beje-lere 


personal pronoun gini ~ kini in both Dolgan and Sakha (see Section 3.3.1). Beje- 
does not occur in its lexicon form since person-number reference is obligatory, 
expressed via possessive suffixes (see Section 5.2.1). Chart 22 shows the nomin- 
ative person-number forms of beje-. 

The usage of beje- as a reflexive pronoun signals that the subject of the clause 
and beje- refer to the same entity. The form beje- can be in object position in 
the clause (30), but it also can function as an adverbial (31) or as an adnominal 
modifier (32). If the relevant syntactic function calls for case marking, beje- is 
inflected for case. 

If beje- appears in object position in the clause, the clause expresses reflex- 
ive voice since an agent-like and a patient-like argument of the verb refer to 
the same entity. Indeed, reflexive voice can be expressed like in example (30). 
However, verbal derivational suffixes can also signal co-reference of the sub- 
ject and the object in the clause (see Sections 7.3.2.2 and 12.4 for a detailed 


account). 

(30) Beje-lerin a:t-tan-al-lar “tia 
self-POSS.3PL.ACC name-VBZ.REFL-PRS-3PL tundra 
kihi-ler-e” die-n. 


human-PL-POSS.3SG say-CVB.SEQ 
‘They call themselves “tundra people” [= Dolgans]. 
(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.o79) 


(31) Aga-bit beje-ti-ger kezh-er 
father-Poss.PL self-Poss.3SG-DAT/LOC let-PRS.3SG 
Oloksa:-tin. 


Oloksa-POSS.3SG.ACC 
‘Our father keeps Oloksa with/at himself’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.o32) 
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(32) Araj beje-tin hir-i-ger ti:j-bit 
only self-POss.38G.GEN place-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC reach-PTCP.PST 
e-bit. 


AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘He had arrived at his own place, apparently’ 
(AKEE_19xx_BoySister_flk.144) 


Apart from the expression of reflexivity, a pervasive function of beje- is emphas- 
izing its co-referential item. In this case, beje- is not necessarily co-referential 
to the subject of the clause but can be co-referential to any other referring 
constituent. If the co-referential item is pronominal, it is often dropped. The 
clauses in (33) to (36) show examples of this functional domain of beje-. 


(33) Téa-ta:gi-lar-in beje-lere bil-el-ler buo —_kajdak 
tundra-ADJZ-PL-POSS.2SG self-POss.3PL know-PRS-3PL EMPH how 
olor-uidk-tarin. 
live-PTCP.FUT-POSS.3PL.ACC 
‘The people of the tundra know themselves how they will live. 
(UkOA_KuNS_20xx_LifeNovorybnoe_conv.UkOA.008) 


(34) E: Xanti-Mansijskaj-tan  beje-ti-tten teatralnaj gruppa ba:r 
eh Khanty-Mansiysk-aBL self-POss.3SG-ABL theatre group EX 
e-t-e bihiene ansambl’ Hejro-but kordiik. 


be-psT1-38G our ensemble Hejro-poss.1PL like 

‘Eh, from Khanty-Mansiysk itself, there was a theatre group like our en- 
semble “Hejro”’ 

(UkOA_2010_Festival_nar.UkOA.032) 


(35) Beje-m slavar’ onuost-o:ccu e-ti-m. 
self-poss.sG dictionary make-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-1SG 
‘I myself was compiling a dictionary. 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.192) 


(36) fta: ita-ma, beje-y igir-bit-in. 
Cry.IMP.2SG Cry-NEG.IMP.2SG self-POSs.2SG call-PST2-2SG 
‘Cry or do not cry, you have called it [= a reindeer] yourself? 
(PoTY_2009_Aku_nar.o72-073) 
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3.3.2.2 Reciprocal Pronoun 

The reciprocal pronominal stem is beje beje-, formed by reduplication of the 
reflexive/emphatic pronominal stem beje-. Only its latter part is inflected; see 
Section 5.2.2 for details. The reciprocal pronoun is used when two referents per- 
form the given action mutually, i.e. act on each other. Often the referents are 
both the agent and the patient of the same action performed. In example (37), 
both referents kill and are killed; in example (38), both referents love and are 


loved. 
(37) [..] da  ette-h-en beje-beje-lerin olér-6n 
and hit-RECP-CVB.SEQ self-self-Poss.3PL.ACC kill-cVB.SEQ 
ke:h-el-ler. 


throw.AUX-PRS-3PL 

‘(The old woman took the other thigh] and hitting each other, they kill 
each other’ 

(YaP_1930_GroomFromUpperWorld_flk.o42) 


(38) [...] bihigi domnun-nu-ttan  bagar-s-a-bit, 
1PL.PRO long.ago-ADJZ-ABL love-RECP-PRS-1PL 
beje-beje-bitin hiirde:k kélézl-i:-bit. 
self-self-POSS.1PL.ACC very  esteem-PRS-1PL 
‘(How long will we hide], we love each other for a long time, we esteem 
each other a lot. 
(NaLE_2002_StonyBone_flk.o18) 


As can be seen from both examples, reciprocality can also be expressed via a 
derivational suffix at the verb (see Section 12.4). In example (37), the reciprocal 
pronoun and the reciprocal derivational suffix co-occur, whereas one option is 
chosen in each of the two clauses in the example (38). Consequently, the usage 
of the reciprocal pronoun may make the use of the reciprocal suffix obsolete 
and vice versa (see also Section 7.3.2.2). 

Moreover, the analyzed material shows sporadic instances of expressing 
reciprocality with the reduplicated noun dogor ‘friend’, which also can be 
inflected for person-number and case. Again, the item can facultatively co- 
occur with reciprocal voice marked at the verb. From an areal perspective, 
the Northern Samoyedic languages exhibit the same pattern, however, without 
reduplication of the item: Forest Enets kasa ‘companion’ (Siegl 2013b: 194), 
Nganasan ia ‘companion; friend’ (Wagner-Nagy 2019: 105), Tundra Nenets na 
‘companion; sibling; friend; relative’ (Nikolaeva 2014: 49). Assumedly, the Dol- 
gan pattern appears due to Samoyedic substrate influence. 
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(39) [...] dogor dogor hobiile-s-ti-bit, bagar-is-ti-bit. 
friend friend agree-RECP-PST1-1PL love-RECP-PST1-1PL 
‘[And so having courted], we agreed and fell in love with each other. 
(ChNM_2009_Vika_nar.o31) 


(40) [...] dogor dogor-un lit-e-tit-e 
friend friend-poss.38G.acc push-CVB.SIM-push-CVB.SIM 
o-lor-u h-i:l-ler. 
that-PL-ACC eat-PRS-3PL 
‘(Hm, and these reindeer] eat the [fodder briquets], pushing each other’ 
(FeAP_2009_ReindeerDisease_nar.033) 


3.3.2.3  Demonstratives 

Dolgan has an extensive system of demonstratives that exhibit much variation. 
In order to provide an overview of the inventory of demonstrative pro-forms, 
Chart 23 summarizes them. 

The central demonstrative items are the demonstrative pronouns bu, iti and 
ol. As it is typical for Turkic languages (Johanson 2021: 514-515), the system of 
demonstrative pronouns is threefold: bu ‘this (here)’ vs iti ‘this/that (there)’ vs ol 
‘that’. Attaching the emphatic prefix h-, the emphatic demonstrative pronouns 
hubu ‘exactly this (here)’, hiti ‘exactly this/that (there), and hol ‘exactly that’ 
emerge. A prefix in a Turkic language is indeed unexpected and calls for com- 
ment. Whereas Dolgan regularly uses this prefix to derive emphatic demon- 
strative pronouns, the emerging forms can be diachronically connected to the 
medial demonstrative pronouns in other Turkic languages. Relevant instances 
are, e.g. Turkish ¢ sw) [Su] ‘this here, the following’ and Kirghiz (u)sud ‘this here’; 
see Johanson (2021: 393) for the diachronic phonology. Additionally, the suffix 
-LIk forms the demonstrative adjectives manntk (munnuk, bunnuk) ‘such like 
this here’, itinnik ‘such like this/that there’ and onnuk ‘such like that there’ from 
bu, iti and ol, respectively. Finally, many demonstrative adverbs like manna 
‘here’ or occogo ‘then’ are also formed from bu, iti and ol; they are described 
in Section 3.6.3. 

Besides that, there are two much less frequent items, which occur as demon- 
strative pronouns: ba:gi ~ maigi ‘this, that’ and bili ‘(exactly) this’. ba:gi ~ maigé 
‘this, that’ is a combination of bu ‘this’ and the adjectivizing suffix -GI, whereas 
the formal origin of bili ‘exactly (this)’ is mysterious. 

As can be seen from Chart 23, the demonstratives bu, iti and ol, as wellas their 
derivates, can be used both deictically and endophorically. In contrast, ba:gi ~ 
mazgi and bili seem to fulfil only endophoric functions. In example (41), bu ‘this’ 
is used deictically in the given context, but in another context, it could poten- 
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CHART 23 System of demonstrative pro-forms 


Deictic-endophoric demonstratives 


Pronoun Emphatic pronoun Pro-adjective 
Proximal bu hubu mannik (munnuk, bunnuk) 
Medial iti hiti itinnik 
Distal ol hol onnuk 


Endophoric demonstratives 


Pronoun Emphatic pronoun 


ba:gi~maigi bili (exactly) this’ 
‘this, that’ 


tially function as an endophoric device, too. Example (42), in turn, appears to 
be unambiguous in this respect since bili cannot point deictically to an extra- 
linguistic entity, but it refers to a contextually given referent. 


(41) Bu kolbuja-ga ili-gin ug-uma. 
this chest-patT/Loc hand-Poss.2SG.Acc stick-NEG.IMP.2SG 
‘Do not stick your hand into this chest. 
(AkEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.063) 


(42) [...] bili die-ler-i kata:-n kebih-el-ler. 
exactly.this house-PL-ACC lock-cVB.SEQ throw.AUX-PRS-3PL 
‘(While the animals were eating], exactly these houses [where the prot- 
agonist lives] were being locked up. 
(PoMA_1964_FoxDeceiver_flk.o20) 


Therefore, there are two major functional domains of demonstratives in Dol- 
gan. On the one hand, they serve to express (local) deixis, and on the other 
hand, they are involved in endophoric (anaphoric and cataphoric) references 
within the discourse. 

Expressing local deixis means locating a discourse referent within the 
speech situation. Cross-linguistically, there are two standard systems: Either 
the given referent is situated with respect to the discourse participants (near 
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the speaker vs near the hearer vs neither near the speaker nor the hearer) or 
with respect to the position of the speaker (e.g. close vs far away). In threefold 
systems of the latter type, proximal, medial and distal deictic expressions are 
distinguished (Bhat 2004: 177-182). Turkic languages usually use the speaker- 
oriented system (Johanson 1998a: 40), Dolgan being no exception here. 

The demonstrative bu refers to items in the immediate vicinity of the speak- 
er. In example (41) above, the speaker shows his chest to a girl. The chest stands 
apparently beneath him and, thus, proximal deixis can be assumed. The same 
is true in example (43) since the speaker tells something about the place where 
she is now, namely the settlement of Syndassko. 


(43) Bu dojdu-ga aragi: huok. 
this land-pAT/Loc alcohol NEG.EX 
‘In this land, there is no alcohol. 
(KiPP_2009_Story_nar.KiPP.o22) 


The demonstrative iti refers to items further away but still in the field of vision 
of the speaker. In examples (44) and (45), which describe the same situation, 
both speakers look at the same bow and refer to it using iti. They are prob- 
ably not standing immediately beneath the bow but certainly see it. Therefore, 
medial deixis can be assumed to be expressed here. Moreover, the examples 
clearly show that spatial deixis in Dolgan does not depend on discourse roles; 
otherwise, two different participants of the same speech situation could not 
use the same demonstrative. 


(44) Iti kim ha:-ta=j? 
that who bow-Poss.3SG=Q 
‘Whose bow is that?’ 
(ChuAE_1968_Lyypyrdaan_flk.o28) 


(45) Iti ha: kiith-e taksé-bit, ol thin ke:s-pit-e. 
that bow power-POSs.3SG go.out-PST2.38G that for let-PsT2-3sG 
‘The power of that bow ended, therefore he let it there.’ 
(ChuAE_1968_Lyypyrdaan_flk.o33) 


The demonstrative o/ prototypically refers to referents, which are not in the 
field of vision of the speaker, whereby distal deixis and endophora often can- 
not sharply be discriminated against each other. Example (46) is from the tale 
The Snow Owl: The birds decided to fly to the south in winter, and now their 
leader utters the following sentence, referring to the place of their upcoming 
overwintering. 
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(46) Bu timni:-bit a:h-ta-r dieri ol 
this cold-Poss.1PL pass-PTCP.FUT.POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC until that 
hir-ge ologur-uogun. 


place-DAT/LOC settle-IMP.1PL 
‘Until the cold is over, let us settle at that place. 
(ErSV_1964_SnowOwl_flk.o16) 


However, the distinction of proximal, medial and distal deixis is often more flu- 
ent and fuzzy in natural speech. In example (47), the speaker sits at a table and 
points to this table using the distal demonstrative ol. Assumedly, the deictic 
function itself is more important in this context than establishing spatial refer- 
ence since only one table is available in the given speech situation. 


(47) OL  ba:r ostol. 
that Ex table 
‘Here is the table. 
(KiPP_NN2_2009_Clothes_nar.KiPP.o21) 


In a slightly more abstract sense, demonstratives can also express temporal 
deixis. Here, a twofold distinction now versus then can be observed, whereby bu 
primarily refers to the time (period) of the utterance, and iti and ol to another 
time (period). 


(48) Hana:-y kajdag=ij ani bu d’il-lar-ga bu 
soul-Poss.28G how=Q now this year-PL-DAT/LOC this 
kenni-ki? 
back.part-aDJZ 


‘How is your mind now in these years, in the last ones?’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.KuNS.062) 


(49) Tak, tiiérd-ion bies, titérd-vion alta, iti, iti dil-lar-ga. 
so.R four-ten five four-ten six that that year-PL-DAT/LOC 
‘So, [19 ]45, [19]46, in those years.’ 
(PoNA_AkPG_1994_MPXarlampiev_nar.PoNA.oo2) 
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(50) Bari-ta, inastrannaj agaj huok —_ buiol-a:cci e-t-e 
all-poss.3sG foreign only NEG.EX be-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-3SG 
ol dl-lar-ga. 
that year-PL-DAT/LOC 
‘Everything, there were only no foreign [languages] in those years [in 
school education]. 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.127) 


The second central functional domain of demonstratives is to express endo- 
phora (mostly anaphora, but also cataphora) within a discourse. When express- 
ing anaphoric relationships, the respective referent must be aforementioned 
or inferable in the discourse (see Section 10.3). Functionally, the three basic 
demonstrative pronouns do not differ significantly in natural discourse, al- 
though the tendency can be observed that proximal bu and medial iti are more 
constrained concerning their range. These two items are mainly used when 
their antecedent occurs in the immediate linguistic context, whereas of is more 
flexible. Statistically, roughly two-thirds of relevant constructions contain o/ in 
the analyzed material; the demonstratives bu and iti form the remaining third 
and are more or less equally often used. The examples (51) to (53) show their 
usage. 


(51) Min o-lor-go it-illi-bit-im - ogonn’or 
18G.PRO that-PL-DAT/LOC bring.up-PAss-PST2-18G old.man 
eme:ksin ikki. 
old.woman two 
‘(Me myself he gives to completely unknown people, me.] I was brought 
up by them—an old man and an old woman.? 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.o35) 


(52) Kalxoz d’on-o Ossiid iti-ni bil-bet-ter. 
kolkhoz people-Poss.3sG still that-acc know-NEG.PRS-3PL 
‘(Fishing according to the plan is a difficult matter.] The kolkhoz people 
do not know it yet.’ 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.o29) 


2 The construction ogonn’or eme:ksin ikki is unusual for Dolgan and its origin can hardly be 
retrieved. Katuzynski (1961: 119) hints at similar constructions in Sakha taken over from Mon- 
golic, so that the observed Dolgan pattern might be explained likewise. Nevertheless, it can 
be evenly well an idiolectal idiosyncrasy since further similar instances do not occur in the 
studied material. 
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(53) Lenkej bu-nu  kep-pit-e. 
snow.owl this-acc dress-PST2-3SG 
‘[The snow owl's wife sewed a coat which was whiter than that of a goose. | 
The snow owl dressed it’ 
(ErSV_1964_SnowOwl_flk.058) 


In similar contexts, demonstrative pronouns inflected with possessive suffixes 
(see Section 5.2.3) can occur. In such instances, only seldom a prototypical 
possessive relation is expressed, but primarily this construction serves once 
more for establishing anaphoric reference and, thus, for purposes of reference 
tracking. Here, the demonstrative of makes up nearly 90% of the instances 
in the analyzed material, whereas bu and iti are used significantly less often. 
Moreover, the combination of the demonstrative pronoun with the possess- 
ive suffixes of the second and third person singular is most frequent, though 
other persons also do occur. Whereas the examples (54) to (56) merely show 
this functional domain, in Section 10.3, all relevant aspects of reference track- 
ing are discussed in more detail. 


(54) On-tu-ta uol ogo-lo:k. 
that-Poss.3sG-Poss.38G boy child-PROPR 
‘{So living, this merchant has a milkmaid, somebody who milks the cows. | 
That one/she has a son’ 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.oo4) 


(55) Milis’ije-ler —_kel-en il-pit-ter onton 
policeman-PL come-CVB.SEQ take-PsT2-3PL then 
mun-tu-gun oksu-but-u-gar. 
this-POss.3SG-POSS.2SG.ACC beat-PTCP.PST-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC 
‘Policemen came and took [him] after he had beaten this one/her’ 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogOrder_conv.UoPP.035) 


(56) In-ti-git ehigi-ni abir-i: kot-6 
that-POSS.3SG-POSS.2PL 2PL.PRO-ACC help-CvB.sIM fly-CvB.sIM 
hild’-ar. 
g0.AUX-PRS.3SG 
‘(Don't you know that a bird [= aircraft] of the Soviets is coming?] That 
one/it is flying to help you’ 

(PoNA_1970_NeverSeenBird_nar.o69) 
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Finally, also ba:gi ~ maigi ‘this, that’ and bili (exactly) this’ express endophoric 
reference within a discourse. The use of the former item can be illustrated by 
example (57), whereas the use of the latter item was already shown above by 
example (42). Given the low frequency of these items, however, it has to be 
said that their range of functions is not fully understood yet and calls for fur- 
ther research. It would be especially worth testing whether they really cannot 
be used in a deictic function and how their endophoric usage differs from bu, 
iti and ol. 


(57) Ba:gi-né uob-an ke:s-pit — 
that-acc put.in.mouth-cvB.sEQ throw.AUX-PST2.3SG 
kirsa-ta. 


polar.fox-POss.3SG 

‘(That one became a mouse, having become a mouse, the old man goes. | 
It devoured that one, the polar fox. 
(PoXN_19701118_Chopochuka_flk.o13) 


3.3.2.4 Interrogative Pronouns 
Dolgan exhibits a bunch of interrogative pronouns, which often show formal 
similarities to the semantically corresponding demonstratives. Five interrogat- 
ive pronouns are inflected for case and number: tuok ‘what’, kim ‘who’, kannik 
‘what kind of’, kas ‘how many’ and t6hé ‘how much; how many’ (see Section 
5.2.4). The other interrogative pronouns do not exhibit inflection. 

Tuodk ‘what’ and kim ‘who’ ask for nominal referents. Their distinction lies 
in animacy and personhood: tvi0k asks for non-human and mostly inanimate 
referents (58), whereas kim asks for animate and mostly human referents (59). 


(58) De, iti kie kopsok ih-i-ger tuok ba:r=ij? 
well, this PTCL storage inside-Poss.3SG-DAT/LOC what EX=Q 
‘Well, what is inside this storage?’ 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.o34) 


(59) “Kim iiret-er” d-irr. 
who teach-PRS.3SG say-PRS.3SG 
‘“Who is teaching [you]?” he says.’ 
(PoMA_1964_YoungCzar_flk.og8) 


Animal referents, having the values [- human] and [+ animate], are border 
cases and are asked for with either interrogative pronoun. As a tendency, anim- 
als of hunt or cattle require tok, but animals acting as protagonists in tales 
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require kim. In example (60), the speaker talks about different reindeer in her 
family’s herd. Example (61), in turn, is from a tale, the leader of the birds asking 
the other birds what they plan to do. 


(60) Tugut, abilaka:n du tuok du, {...]. 
calf one.year.old.reindeer Q what Q 
‘A reindeer calf, a one-year-old reindeer or what, [a one-year-old reindeer, 
ehm, one year older than a calf]. 
(PoTY_2009_Aku_nat.051) 


(61) Kim ajann-izr-i hébiil-tizr? 
who travel-PTCP.PRS-ACC agree-PRS.3SG 
‘Who agrees to travel?’ 


(PoNA_2004_SnowOwl_flk.o24) 


Kannik ‘what kind’ asks for qualities, i.e. for adjectives, or the selection from 
a set of given referents. In example (62), the speaker asks for a description of 
the brigade referred to, but in example (63), the speaker wants to know which 
unit—from a predefined subset of units, namely the units taking part in the 
war—the hearer is part of. 


(62) Brigada-git ke  kannik _ e-t-e=j, brigada-git? 
brigade-poss.2PL PTCL what.kind be-pstT1-38G=qQ brigade-Poss.2PL 
‘What kind of brigade was yours, your brigade?’ 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.KuNS.003) 


(63) Kanntk Ca:s-tan-nin=tj? 
which part-ABL-2SG=Q 
‘From which unit are you?’ 
(ChVD_AkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.075) 


Kas ‘how many’ and téhé ‘how much; how many’ ask for quantifications, i.e. 
for numerals or quantifiers. The former item exclusively asks for countable ref- 
erents, the latter for countable and uncountable referents. The examples (64) 
and (65) show these interrogative pronouns. 


(64) Kas ogo-lo:k e-ti-gin=ij occogo? 
how.many child-pRopR be-psT1-28G=Q then 
‘How many children did you have then?’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.KuNS.056) 
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(65) Die  ih-i-ger, tohd da ~—_asjda:n 
house inside-POSs.3SG-DAT/LOC how.much EMPH noise 
buol-lun,  [...]. 
be-IMP.3SG 
‘Inside the house, how much noise there may be, [the creaking can be 
heard when someone opens the door]. 
(PoNA_2004_MikaMukulajAloneAtHome_nar.o06) 


CHART 24 List of interrogatives 


Interrogative Meaning 

tuok what 

kim who 

kannik (kannuk) — what kind; which 

kaja what kind 

kajdak (kajtak) how 

kahan when 

kaééaga (kacéa) when 

kajdiek (kajdiet) whither, in which direction 
kanna whither; where 

kantan (kantittan) from where 

kajdietten from where, from which direction 
kas how many 

togo why 

tohd how much, how many 


Chart 24 shows that many interrogative pronouns are formed from the inter- 
rogative stem kan- ~ kan’- ~ kaj-. In many cases, the formation is synchronically 
opaque. Still, especially the locative interrogative pronouns are pretty trans- 
parent: kanna contains the old locative suffix *-DA, and kantan includes the 
ablative suffix -(t)tAn. The items kajdiek and kajdietten result from the amal- 
gamation of the interrogative stem and the postposition diek ‘towards’, whereby 
kajdietten again exhibits the ablative suffix -(t)tAn. 

As for their syntax, the interrogative pronouns occur in content questions 
asking for a single constituent of the clause. The syntax of content questions 
is discussed in detail in Section 8.4.2.2. Here, it shall only be mentioned that 
interrogative pronouns can fulfil any syntactic function. Additionally, interrog- 
ative pronouns can but need not be combined with the interrogative clitic =(I)j. 
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Seldom, =(I)j is even directly attached to the interrogative pronoun if it is the 
predicate of the clause (66). More often, =(I)j is only added to the verbal pre- 
dicate of the clause (67) or is absent at all (68). 


(66) Hiirekte:-bit-e, d-i:-gin, océogo téré:-biit 
baptize-PST2-3SG say-PRS-28G then  give.birth-PTCP.PST 
te:te-n ke = kim=ij, t6r6:-biit inn’e-n? 
father-POSs.28G PTCL who=Q give.birth-PTCP.PST mother-POSss.2SG 
‘He baptized you, you say, who is your natural father, your natural 
mother?’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.KuNS.004) 


(67) Kim bihie-ke kéméloh-ii6g-e=j? 
who 1PL.PRO-DAT/LOC help-FUT-3SG=Q 
‘Who will help us?’ 


(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nar.127) 


(68) Kim enie-ke ah-i belenn-i:r? 
who 2SG.PRO-DAT/LOC food-acc prepare-PRS.3SG 
‘Who prepares food for you?’ 
(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nar.o37) 


Finally, a particular function of the interrogative pronoun kim ‘who’ (and very 
rarely also tuk ‘what’) deserves mention. In spoken language, they can be used 
as placeholder items (see Dabritz 2018a), as elements that replace an entire 
noun phrase in the case of uncertainty, hesitation, false starts, or the like. The 
“right” noun phrase is then often repeated later in the clause. In such con- 
texts, kim copies the morphology of the noun phrase, which it replaces (Dabritz 
2018a: 291), as seen in examples (69) and (70). 


(69) Dom_tvore’estva-ga = manna min bier-bit-im 
house.of.arts-DAT/LOC hither 1S8G.PRO give-PST2-1SG 
kim-min, hantap-pin, [ss]. 


who.PH-POSS.1SG.ACC parka-POSS.1SG.ACC 

‘To the house of arts here, I gave a whatchamacallit, a parka, [this year I 
sewed a parka]. 

(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.ogo) 
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(70) Onton kim, vizbar — buol-ar-i-gar kim-ner 
then who.PH election be-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC who.PH-PL 
kel-bit-ter onno, vibar-dat-ar kam ’is’s‘ija-lar. 


come-PST2-3PL thither election-VBZ.cCAUS-PTCP.PRS commission-PL 
‘Then whatchamacallit, when the elections took place, whatchamacallit 
came there, the electoral commissions.’ 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.o87) 


This function of kim ‘who’ is discussed in detail in Section 10.4 in the context 
of other placeholder items. 


3.3.2.5 Indefinite Pronouns 

Indefinite pronouns are derived from interrogative pronouns by adding the 
particles ere ~ ire, eme ~ emete and da: ~ da to the respective interrogative 
pronoun. The distribution and functional domains of the named particles are 
not fully understood yet, but some tendencies can nevertheless be described. 
First of all, the variant ire is used exclusively in Upper Dolgan according to 
the material analyzed and native speakers (Anna Barbolina, p.c.). Second, spe- 
cificity appears to play a role to a certain extent, whereby ere ~ ire as a tendency 
forms specific indefinites, and eme ~ emete, as well as da ~ da:, form non- 
specific indefinites. In example (71), the speaker describes a picture in which a 
child is seen that looks somewhere. Therefore, the speaker concludes that the 
child must have seen something but does not know what; nevertheless, this is a 
specific referent. In example (72), in turn, the speaker poses an open question 
whether the person asked about is doing anything, leaving even the option that 
they are doing nothing. Therefore, the expression is non-specific. Moreover, in 
example (73), the speaker expresses that it is irrelevant who a person might be, 
whence the referent is non-specific again. 


(71) Tug-u ere k6r-biit di:. 
what-ACC INDF see-PST2.3SG EMPH 
‘It saw something, though.’ 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.UoPP.101) 


(72) Iti d’ie-ti-ger tug-u eme_ gin-a:cci? 
this house-POSs.3SG-DAT/LOC what-ACC INDF do-HAB.3SG 
‘Does he do anything at home?’ 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.oog) 
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(73) On-tu-n kim da _ buol-lun, _ |...]. 
that-POSS.3SG-POSS.2SG who INDF be-IMP.3SG 
‘Whoever this might be, [...]. 
(PoNA_AkPG_1994_MPXarlampiev_nar.PoNA.044) 


In many cases, however, such a fine-grained distinction cannot be shown or is 
not relevant in the given context. So, there are also quite many instances that 
contradict the assumption of specificity playing a role in the distinction of dif- 
ferent indefinite pronouns. In example (74), the speaker evidently knows what 
he will show. Thus, the referent cannot be non-specific, but the particle eme is 
used nonetheless. The same is true in example (75), as the speaker talks to a 
group of people who form a set of referents. One of them can thus not be non- 
specific, even if the speaker does not know who this person is. The other way 
round, in examples (76) and (77), the particle ere is used, although the referents 
cannot be interpreted as specific. This constraint is most apparent in example 
(76) since the clause is an open question, and the speaker does not even know 
whether the hearer has gone somewhere at all. 


(74) Min kiniler-ge tug-u eme_ kéllér-ii6-m, 
1SG.PRO 3PL.PRO-DAT/LOC what-ACC INDF show-FUT-1SG 
kirr-s-err. 


go.in-COOP-FUT.IMP.2SG 
‘I will show them something, go in there [with them]. 
(PoMA_1964_IronCapBonyBelt_flk.og6) 


(75) Kannuk-kut emete buodpsu urduh-a huok buol-vidg-a. 
which-POSSs.2PL INDF at.all descendant-Poss NEG be-FUT-3SG 
‘Some/one of you will have no descendants at all’ 
(BeAM_199x_LegendSpiritOfTrees_nar.239) 


(76) Ehigi — tiGren-e, kanna ere udren-e bar-a:c¢i 
2PL.PRO study-CVB.SIM where INDF study-CVB.SIM go-PTCP.HAB 
e-ti-git duo? 


AUX-PST1-2PL Q 
‘You for studying, did you go somewhere for studying?’ 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.KuNS.037) 


(77) Kiin aii tuok ere hanya hiibe  taks-ar. 
day every what INDF new advice go.out-PRS.3SG 
‘Every day, some new order is coming.’ 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.o97) 
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Hence, the particles ere ~ ire, eme ~ emete, and da ~ da: all form indefinite 
pronouns in Dolgan. The former particle forms slightly more frequently spe- 
cific indefinites, whereas the latter two particles more often form non-specific 
indefinites. However, this is more a tendency than a strict rule, and much vari- 
ation can be observed. 


3.3.2.6 Negative Polarity Items 

Negative polarity items express negative polarity but do not carry intrinsic neg- 
ative semantics. Negative polarity items are formed by combining interrogat- 
ive pronouns with the particle da ~ da: in Dolgan, i.e. exactly like one of the 
non-specific indefinite pronouns. However, to function as a negative indefinite 
pronoun, the negative polarity item must be supported by a negative predicate 
in the clause, as in examples (78) and (79). Without the negative predicate, kim 
da ‘nobody [lit. anybody]’ and tu:gu da ‘nothing [lit. anything]’, respectively, 
would function as usual affirmative indefinite pronouns (see also Sieg] (2020: 
267-269)). 

Coming to the function of negative polarity items, they express the nega- 
tion of the semantic category referred to with the interrogative pronoun: Thus, 
kim da states that there is no animate entity that is allowed to be present in 
example (78), and tu:gu da states that there is nothing that the speaker can do 
in example (79). 


(78) Kim da hiiok bu l-tiok-tak,__[...]. 
who INDF NEG.EX be-FUT-NEC.3SG 
‘Nobody may be there, | only the midwife and the woman giving birth are 
allowed to be there]. 
(SuAA_20xx_Birth_nar.o28) 


(79) Ané turg-u da gin-a kop-pop-pun. 
now what-acc INDF make-CcvB.sIM make.it-NEG.PRS-1SG 
‘Now, I am not able to do anything’ 
(KiPP_NN2_2009_Clothes_nar.KiPP.007) 


3-4 Numerals and Quantifiers 


Numerals and quantifiers share the property of expressing the number of entit- 
ies referred to (Lyons 1977: 454-460). Whereas numerals usually point to the 
exact number of referents, other quantifiers like some or all are less precise 
in this respect but express other semantic aspects of quantification. There are 
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many kinds of numerals of Dolgan, all of them are dealt with separately due to 
their divergent functional domains: Cardinal numerals (3.4.1), ordinal numer- 
als (3.4.2), distributive numerals (3.4.3), collective numerals (3.4.4), approxim- 
ative numerals (3.4.5), and limitative numerals (3.4.6). After that, quantifiers 
will be dealt with in detail (Section 3.4.7). 


3.4.1. Cardinal Numerals 
Cardinal numerals express the exact number of referents referred to with a 
given linguistic expression. The cardinal numerals in Dolgan are organized 
highly systematically in a decimal system. There are the simplex numerals from 
‘y’ to ‘10’, 100’ and ‘1000; the latter being a Russian loanword. The other numerals 
are formed from the base ‘10’ by multiplying or adding up. Only the numerals 
‘20’ and ‘30’ display irregularities since they are not the products of ‘10’ and 
‘2’ and ‘10’ and ‘3’, respectively, but independent stems. Finally, compounded 
numerals form one phonetic word so that consonant assimilations, intervocalic 
voicing, and the debuccalization s > A may occur in the forms, like in the numer- 
als ‘40’, ‘50’, ‘80’ and ‘go’. Chart 25 lists the most salient cardinal numerals in 
Dolgan. 

Syntactically, cardinal numerals behave either like adjectives (when used as 
a modifier) or nouns (when used independently). In the former case, they do 
not agree with their head noun, nor do they govern a particular form of the 
head noun ((80) and (81)). Dabritz (2021b) could show that these forms are 
underspecified for the number category since the numeral itself carries num- 
ber semantics: The numeral ‘1’ is inherently singular, and numerals greater than 
‘y are inherently plural. 


(80) Bir ogo-m buollagina agis #j-da:k e-t-e. 
one child-poss.sG though — eight month-pRopR be-psT1-38G 
‘One of my children was eight months old, though’ 
(AnIM_2009_Accident_nar.o04) 


(81) Uon hette dil-i kas’s’ir-da:-bit-a. 
ten seven year-ACC cashier-VBZ-PST2-3SG 
‘He worked 17 years as a cashier: 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.o34) 


When cardinal numerals function as nouns in a clause, they may be inflected 
for case and possession, but not for number, as their inherent semantics already 
include quantification. As for number agreement, the predicate of the clause 
can exhibit either singular (82) or plural (83) number reference when the sub- 
ject of the clause is modified by a numeral greater than ‘1. 
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CHART 25 Cardinal numerals 


Oo AN oun fw DY BF 


100 
101 
200 


bir 
ikki 

us 
tiiort 
bies 
alta 
hette 
agts 
togus 
uon 
uon bir 
hiirbe 
otut 


tiiérd von (< tiiért von) 


bieh uon (< bies uon) 
alta won 
hette uon 


agth won (< agts uon) 
toguh uon (< togus ion) 


hiss 
hits bizr 
ikki hii:s 


1000 tt:hiéca 


(82) Talak-tar ejmenn-i:l-ler 
bush-PL move-PRS-3PL wind-ABL two bush move-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘The bushes are moving because of the wind, but two bushes are not mov- 
ing. 
(AKEE_19900810_ReindeerMouse_flk.o11) 


(83) 


Tij-bit-tere, 


hette uraha d’te 
reach-PST2-3PL seven pole 


ikki: talak kamna-:-bat. 


tur-al-lar. 

house stand-PRs-3PL 
‘They came there, and seven pole tents are standing there.’ 
(ChPK_1970_Nganasan_flk.o37) 


95 


Cardinal numerals are used frequently and regularly in Dolgan speech. Even 
high numerals, e.g. in years or dates, are most often pronounced in Dolgan, the 
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speaker not switching to Russian (84). A peculiarity of expressing years in Dol- 
gan is that the propriative suffix -LA:K is added to the cardinal numeral (85) or 
the lexeme dil ‘year’ itself (86). 


(84) Siidar Al’eks’ejevic’, ol wudn agis ti:hicca  kurana taba ol 
Sidor Alekseevich that ten eight thousand around reindeer that 
kajdiet “eh-ilin-n-e’, kajdiek bar-bit-a=j? 


whither throw-Pass-PsT1-38G whither go-PsT2-3SG=Q 

‘Sidor Alekseevich, around 18,000 reindeer, where were they “thrown 
away”, where did they go?’ 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.KuNS.006) 


(85) Minigi-n manna, Dud’inka-ga bieh-vion agis-ta:k 
18G.PRO-ACC hither Dudinka-pat/LOc five-ten eight-PROPR 
dil-ga pekar’-ga iidret-e ip-pit-a. 


year-DAT/LOC baker-Dat/Loc learn-CVB.sIM send-PST2-3SG 
‘He sent me here, to Dudinka in [19 |58 to train as a baker’ 
(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.o18) 


(86) Min seri:-ge bar-bit-im —_ beje-m sana:-bi-nan 
1S8G.PRO wal-DAT/LOC go-PST2-18G self-POSS.1SG wish-POSS.1SG-INS 
tishicéa _togus sii:s tuord-uon bir d’il-la:k-ka. 


thousand nine hundred four-ten one year-PROPR-DAT/LOC 
‘I went to war voluntarily in 1941. 
(MiXS_1967_SoldierInSecondWorldWar_nar.o01) 


3.4.2 Ordinal Numerals 
Ordinal numerals express the place of a given referent within a line of similar 
referents. In Dolgan, ordinal numerals are formed by adding the suffix -Is to 
the respective cardinal numeral. The only exception from this pattern is the 
ordinal numeral expressing ‘first’. Instead of the paradigmatically expectable 
*bi:ris, either mannajgi or pierbej ~ pervej is used. Nonetheless, in the case of 
compound numbers such as ‘21’, ‘31’ and so on, the correlating ordinal numer- 
als are hiirbe birris, otut bi:ris et cetera (Nina Kudrjakova, p.c.). The named item 
mannajgt is an adjectivization (suffix -GI) of mannaj ‘beginning; at first’, which 
is a Mongolic loanword (Katuzynski 1961: 15, 57). In contrast, pierbej ~ p’ervej 
is a Russian loanword (< Russian pervyj ‘id’). The inherited item bastaké, ulti- 
mately an adjectivization of bas ‘head’ and frequent in Sakha (Ubrjatova et al. 
1982: 180), rarely occurs in Dolgan. 

The attachment of the suffix -Is leads to several morphonological alterna- 
tions within the stems of the numerals. In the case of térdiis ‘fourth’ (< tidrt 
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‘four’), behis ‘fifth’ (< bies ‘five’) and onus ‘tenth’ (< zon ‘ten’), the diphthong 
in the stem changes into a short open monophthong. As described in Section 
2.1, diphthongs in Dolgan trace back to either long vowels or vowel combin- 
ations arising from the intervocalic loss of consonants. Most modern Turkic 
languages have lost distinctive vowel quantity. However, since the distantly 
related Dolgan, Sakha, Khalaj, and Turkmen languages preserve this distinction 
synchronically, it seems reasonable to trace distinctive vowel quantity to Proto- 
Turkic (Johanson 2021: 329). The Turkmen cognates of the numerals important 
here are dé:rt, bd: and on, going back to the reconstructed Proto-Turkic forms 
“térrt, “pais ~ “bda:s3 and “o:n (TeniSev 1988: 166-172). This, in turn, implies that 
the cardinal numerals in Dolgan show the diachronically expected reflexes, 
whereas the ordinal numerals do not. Possibly, this can be explained by assum- 
ing that diphthongization only took place in stressed positions. The latter is 
the case in tiidrt, bfes and von, but not in térdiis, behis and onus (see Section 
2.4.1 for suprasegmental phonology). As the grammar at hand is a synchronic 
one, it does not aim at finally explaining the mechanisms of diphthongization 
in Dolgan; nonetheless, it shall be pointed out that the derivation of ordinal 
numerals is essential for this issue. Moreover, the forms aksés ‘eight’ (< agis 
‘eight’) and toksus ‘ninth’ (< togus ‘nine’) show vowel syncope in the second 
syllable. The ordinal numerals of the first decade and ‘hundred’ are displayed 
in Chart 26. 

Syntactically, ordinal numerals behave like adjectives, ie. they modify 
nouns. The examples (87) and (88) show ordinal numerals in Dolgan. 


(87) Pierbej ogo-m munna ba:r. 
first child-possisG here Ex 
‘My first child is here: 


(KiPP_NN2_2009_Family_nar.KiPP.o34) 


(88) Onton beh-is — du:, hett-is du: kiin-ti-ger 
then five-ORD Q_ seven-ORD Q_ day-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC 
kin-e tiih-er. 
navel-POSS.38G drop-PRS.3SG 
‘Then, at the fifth or seventh day, the navel drops off? 
(SuAA_20xx_NameGiving_nar.oo2) 


3 The issue of voicedness of the word-initial labial stops in Proto-Turkic shall not be discussed 
here, as it is irrelevant for the point made. See, e.g. Johanson (2021: 355-358) for details. 
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CHART 26 


Ordinal numerals 


Number Cardinalnumeral Ordinal numeral 
1 bir mannajgi ~ pierbej ~ prervej 
2 ikki ikkis 

3 tis tihiis 

4 tiidrt tordiis 

5 bies behis 

6 alta altis 

7 hette hettis 

8 agis aksis 

9 togus toksus 

10 uon onus 

100 hii:s hiithiis 


CHAPTER 3 


3.4.3 Distributive Numerals 
Distributive numerals express the distribution of a particular but always an 
equal number of referents, the English translational equivalent being “x each”. 
In Dolgan, distributive numerals are formed by adding the suffix -LI: to the 
respective cardinal numeral. The usual morphonological processes apply; how- 
ever, in contrast to ordinal numerals, diphthongs in the stems of distributive 
numerals are not monophthongized. Chart 27 displays the distributive numer- 
als of the first decade and ‘hundred’. 

The examples (89) to (91) show the usage of distributive numerals in Dolgan. 
Note that the distributive numeral bi:rdi: ‘one each’ can also mean ‘separately’ 


(91). 


(89) [...], Kanas diek, una diek emie ikki-li: kihi. 
left to right to also two-pIsTR human 
‘(There are two people in the front], on the left and the right also two 
people on each side. 
(ChVD_AkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.o50) 


(90) Agis-téi:-togus-tu: Cath-i koh-6l-lor, [2]: 
eight-DISTR-nine-DISTR hour-Acc nomadize-PRS-3PL 
‘Eight, nine hours they nomadize each [day], [ because the reindeer move 
slowly, the mounds of the tundra, in the swamps and so on]. 
(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.060) 
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(91) Emezksit-ter-i bir-di: boskolo:-but-tar. 
old.woman-PL-ACC one-DISTR free-PST2-3PL 
‘They freed the old women separately. 
(PoNA_1970_NeverSeenBird_nar.o57) 


CHART 27 Distributive numerals 

Number Cardinalnumeral Distributive numeral 
1 bir birrdi: 

2 ikki tkkili: 

3 us ustii: 

4 tiiort tiidrtii: ~ tiidrdii: 
5 bies biesti: 

6 alta altali: 

7 hette hetteli: 

8 agis agisté: 

9 togus togustu: 

10 uon uonnu: 

100 hii:s hii:stii: 

3.4.4 Collective Numerals 


Collective numerals refer to a group of a certain amount of referents. In Dolgan, 
they are formed by adding the suffix -IAn to the respective cardinal numeral. 
This leads to the usual morphonological alternations. Moreover, also in the 


case of collective numerals, the monophthongization and shortening of stem 
diphthongs can be observed. The collective numerals of the first decade and 
‘hundred’ are displayed in Chart 28. 

As seen in the chart, the collective numeral *bi:rien (< bir ‘one’) does not 
occur. This is clearly due to semantic reasons since the notion of collectivity 


contradicts the semantics of the numeral ‘1. Syntactically, collective numerals 
can either function as adverbs (‘in a group of x’) (92) or, when suffixed with 


possessive suffixes, as nouns in argument position (93). 


(92) Ani ikk-ien — bar-iak-pit. 
now two-COLL g0-FUT-1PL 
‘Now we will go as a pair [= in a group of two]. 
(PoNA_19900322_PoorBoyDevil_flk.101) 
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(93) Mm, kird’-a-bit, ikk-iem-mit kiréj-di-bit. 
hm age-PRS-1PL two-COLL-POSS.1PL age-PST1-1PL 


‘Mm, we are getting older; both of us have grown old. 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.ChSA.o025) 


CHART 28 Collective numerals 


Number Cardinalnumeral Collective numeral 


1 bir a+ 

2 ikki ikkien 

3 tis tihiién 
4 tiidrt tordiién 
5 bies behien 
6 alta altian 

7 hette hettien 
8 agis akstan 
9 togus toksuon 
10 uon onuon 
100 hii:s hiishiion 


3.4.5 Approximative Numerals 

Approximative numerals refer to a roughly estimated number of referents. In 
Dolgan, approximative numerals are formed by adding the suffix -(¢)¢A to the 
respective cardinal numeral. According to Ubrjatova (1985: 137), the suffix is 
attached only to round numbers; the material analyzed here does support this 
claim. Additionally, an acceptability task with a native speaker also yielded a 
clear preference for round numbers. This tendency adheres to the semantics 
expressed by approximative numerals since their function is to express an 
estimated number of referents. As a perspective for further research, system- 
atic acceptability tasks with native speakers would be desirable to account 
more precisely for the conceptualization of enumeration and approximation 
by speakers of Dolgan. Syntactically, approximative numerals behave similarly 
to cardinal numerals. Examples (94) and (95) show two instances of approxim- 
ate numerals. 
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(94) Uon-Ca_ kihi — bar-an bilir 6l-biit don-u 
ten-APRX human go-CVB.SEQ long.ago die-PTCP.PST people-ACC 
it-ial-isl-lar. 
shoot-ITER-PRS-3PL 
‘About ten men went and shot at the people, who had died long ago’ 
(SaSS_1964_NganasanBraveBoy_flk.og8) 


(95) He:, alta uon-Ca ogo e-t-e. 
AFF six ten-APRX child be-psT1-3sG 
‘Yes, it was approximately 60 children’ 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.121) 


3.4.6 Limitative Numerals 
Limitative numerals refer to a group of referents limited to a certain amount 
of referents, the English translation equivalent being ‘only x’. They are formed 
by adding the suffix -IAjAk to the respective cardinal numeral and cause the 
expected morphonological alternations. Like in the case of ordinal numerals, 
the forms relating to ‘4; ‘5’ and ‘10’ show the monophthongization of the diph- 
thong in the first syllable. The limitative numerals of the first decade and ‘hun- 
dred’ are displayed in Chart 29. 

Although theoretically, there are no constraints to building limitative nu- 
merals, they rarely occur in Dolgan speech. The analyzed material exhibits only 
instances of ikkiejek ‘only two’ (96) and iihiidjek ‘only three’ (97). 


(96) [...], de-h-is-pit-ter ikk-iejek-kem. 
say-COOP-RECP-PST2-3PL tw0-LIM-DIM 

‘{“Well, let us stop forging” ], the two of them said only to each other. 
(BeAM_ig9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.o37) 


(97) In’e-biti-tten iith-iidjek, iis  ogo-lo:k e-t-e 
mother-POss.1PL-ABL three-LIM three child-PROPR be-PST1-3SG 
in’e-bit, aga-bit bihiene. 


mother-Poss.1PL father-POSS.PL our 

‘From our mother, there is only three, she had three children, our mother, 
our father’ 

(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.020) 


As shown in example (96), the limitative numeral can be extended with the 
diminutive suffix -kA:N. According to Artem’ev (2013b: 134), this occurs fre- 
quently but not obligatorily, intensifying the limitative meaning. Given the low 
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CHART 29 __Limitative numerals 

Number Cardinal numeral Limitative numeral 
1 bir bi:riejek 

2 ikki ikkiejek 

3 iis iihiidjek 

4 tiiort térdiidjek 
5 bies behiejek 

6 alta altiajak 

7 hette hettiejek 
8 agis akstajak 
9 togus toksuojak 
10 uon onudjak 
100 hii:s hiishiidjek 


overall number of instances in the INEL Dolgan Corpus, no solid empirical 
analysis can be provided here for this phenomenon. However, the combina- 
tion of a limitative and diminutive marker appears to be well compatible from 
a semantic point of view. 


3.4.7 Quantifiers 

Quantifiers are modifiers of nouns that determine the latter in terms of the 
number of referents included in a set (Lyons 1977: 455). In contrast to numerals, 
quantifiers do not refer to an exact amount of referents. Therefore, they can also 
refer to uncountable referents. Dolgan exhibits a handful of different quantifi- 
ers, which can be divided into three groups: Scalar quantifiers range in a given 
amount on a scale, predicating that it is big or small. Existential quantifiers 
predicate that there are applicable referents, without evaluating their amount. 
Universal quantifiers, finally, predicate that a certain proposition holds for all 
applicable referents. Chart 30 shows the Dolgan quantifiers and their English 
translational equivalents. 

The scalar quantifiers agijak and hiese refer to a small number of refer- 
ents, whereby agijak often has a negative connotation compared to hiese. In 
example (98), the speaker regrets that only a few people stayed in a particular 
settlement, whereas in example (99), this negative connotation is not inten- 


ded. 
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CHART 30 Quantifiers 


Quantifier Meaning 
Scalar 

agtjak few, little 

hiese a bit, a little 

elbek many, much 

ligtis many, much 

tohold:k so many, so much 
Existential 

kahuon some 

kas da: ~ kas da some 

kas eme ~ kasemete some 

kas ere ~ kas ire some 
Universal 

bari ~ barita every, all 


(98) [...], ané saps’em agijak kihi — kail-bit. 
now atall few human stay-PsT2.3sG 
‘{All people went away], now there stayed very few people at all.’ 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004_Life_conv.PoPD.129) 


(99) Kihi-ler-in hiese ah-i tuiog-u 
human-PL-Poss.28G a.little food-acc what-acc 
trudan’i:-lari-gar [...] élén-ar e-ti-lere buo. 
work.day-POSS.3PL-DAT/LOC buy-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-3PL PTCL 
‘The people bought a bit of food or so with their daily salary, [different 
things and clothes]. 


(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.o83) 


Elbek and tigiis, in turn, refer to a large number of referents. They can be used 
interchangeably: In examples (100) and (101), the count noun kihi ‘human’ is 
quantified by elbek and tigiis, respectively, whereas in examples (102) and (103), 
the mass noun karcé ‘money’ is quantified with the same quantifiers. The inter- 
changeability can maybe be explained by elbek being a Mongolic loanword 
borrowed into Pre-Sakha-Dolgan in addition to the inherited tigiis. 
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(100) Kihi  tidsk-itdg-e munna elbek kihi _ olor-tidg-a. 
human be.born-FuUT-38G here many human live-FUT-3SG 
‘People will be born, and many people will live here. 
(KiPP_2009_Syndassko_nar.o18) 


(101) [...], tigiis kihi  e-t-e occogo. 
many human be-pstT1-3sG then 
‘{In Potapovo, it was also good then], there were many people then,’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.o78) 


(102) [...], olus da elbek karcéi-ni 6lér-tid-n huog-a_ ol 
very EMPH much money-ACC gain-FUT-2SG NEG-3SG that 
tuh-u-gar, [sss'[ 


side-POSS.3SG- LOC 

‘(Even if you kill fifty reindeer], you will not gain very much money out 
of it, [or nomadizing in the tundra]. 
(UkOA_KuNS_20xx_LifeNovorybnoe_conv.UkOA.042) 


(103) Taba-hit-tar-ga ligtis karcéi-ni tolé:-n. 
reindeer-AGN-PL-DAT/LOC much money-ACC pay-IMP.2PL 
‘Pay much money to the reindeer herders. 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.KuNS.0o10) 


T6hélo:k is a combination of the interrogative pronoun téhé ‘how many; how 
much’ with the propriative suffix -LA:K. Like téhd, it can modify both count- 
able and uncountable nouns. It refers to a large number of referents, whereby 
it often concomitantly expresses the speaker's surprise or amazement. 


(104) T6hdélé:k da _ sta:da e-t-e, ibij, ibij, ile. 
so.many EMPH herd be-pst1-38G oh.dear oh.dear indeed 
‘It was so many herds, oh dear, indeed’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.100) 


The existential quantifiers kahuon, kas da: ~ kas da, kas eme ~ kas emete and 
kas ere ~ kas ire are all formed from the interrogative pronoun kas ‘how many’ 
(see Section 3.3.2.4). Kahuon is formed with the suffix of collective numerals 
-IAn (see Section 3.4.4); the other three forms use the particles da: ~ da, eme ~ 
emete and ere ~ ire, which form indefinite pronouns (see Section 3.3.2.5). Since 
kas only asks for countable referents, also the derived quantifiers refer solely to 
countable entities. 
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(105) Kahuon kiin-ii — tiah-i: hild%-bit-tar, Ral: 
some  day-acc make.noise-CVB.SIM g0.AUX-PST2-3PL 
‘They made noise for some days, [on the third day they fell silent]. 
(PoNA_19900322_PoorBoyDevil_flk.174) 


The universal quantifier bari ~ barita ‘all; every’ is the most complex quanti- 
fier in Dolgan concerning its morphosyntactic behaviour since it can be placed 
after the noun it modifies. The form baréta is derived from bari, namely by 
adding the third-person singular possessive suffix -(t)A. Sieg] (2018: 17-18) con- 
vincingly shows that -(t)A has to be analyzed this way and cannot be the hom- 
onymous multiplicative suffix since in oblique cases, the form is, e.g. bari-tin 
‘all-Poss.38G.acc’. Another argument favouring this analysis is that there are 
also instances of bart-lara ‘all-POss.3PL’ (see below). 

Both bari and barita have the meaning of ‘every’ and ‘all’. Hence, they do 
not distinguish between distributive and collective readings (Sieg] 2018: 28): In 
example (106), individual persons are referred to, whereas in example (107), the 
people as a collective is referred to. 


(106) Baré kihi-ler _ kii:t-el-ler ebit d’arapalain-i. 
all human-PL wait-PRS-3PL EVID airplane-Acc 
‘All people are apparently waiting for the aircraft.’ 
(PoNA_19900810_TojooAirplane_nar.o06) 


(107) Ba:r buodl-lun _ sirdik, kiin-ne:k — olok bari joy-yo. 
EX be-IMP.38G bright sun-PROPR life all people-paT/Loc 
‘May there be a bright and sunny life for the whole people.’ 
(MiXS_1967_SoldierInSecondWorldWar_nat.o82) 


Bari and barita occur in different positions with respect to the modified noun: 
The former occurs before the modified noun, the latter follows after it. Pre- 
posed bari does not agree with the modified noun in case, but the latter does 
(Sieg] 2018: 3). As for the number of the head noun, Siegl (2018: 27) assumes 
that prenominal bari calls obligatorily for plural marking. However, the mater- 
ial analyzed here shows that both forms underspecified for number and plural 
forms do occur. The syntactic properties of bari and bartta are discussed in 
detail in Section 7.1.2.5.2. 

Functionally, bart and barita show no apparent differences. The examples 
(108) and (109) can be analyzed similarly to (106) and (107), example (108) hav- 
ing a distributive reading and example (109) having a collective reading. 
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(108) Kés  bari-ta bar-an kazl-bit. 
nomad all-POSS.3SG g0-CVB.SEQ stay.AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘All the nomads went off? 


(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.112) 


(109) [...] min as-pin bari-tin 
1SG.PRO food-Poss.1SG.ACC all-POSs.3SG.ACC 
h-iep-pin bagar-bap-pin. 


eat-PTCP.FUT-POSS.1SG.ACC want-NEG.PRS-1SG 
‘(Hunting for yourself], I do not want to eat up all my food.’ 
(MiPP_1996_OldManButterfly_flk.o21) 


Additionally, the usage of bari and barita seems to be one of the few morpho- 
syntactic features distinguishing Upper from Lower Dolgan varieties. In Upper 
Dolgan, both prenominal baré and postnominal barita occur. In Lower Dolgan, 
in turn, only the latter pattern is used according to the material analyzed here. 
Since there are more than 50 instances of bari from speakers of Upper Dolgan 
and no instance from speakers of Lower Dolgan, this is seemingly no coincid- 
ence. 


3.5 Verbs 


Verbs prototypically denote events and function mainly as the predicate of the 
clause. Whenever talking about the semantics of verbs, I use the term event 
according to Davidson (1967, 1980). Only when explicitly referring to predic- 
ations of state, I use the term state since it is unsettled in formal semantics 
whether these can be analyzed applying Davidson’s event semantics or not 
(Maienborn 2012: 818-822). In Dolgan, verbs can be classified into the follow- 
ing categories, which are discussed in the next sections: full/lexical verbs (3.5.1), 
modal verbs (3.5.2), copula verbs (3.5.3), auxiliary verbs (3.5.4) and placeholder 
verbs (3.5.5). Verbs can be represented by underived stems, but they can also be 
derived from other verbs or other word classes. Sections 12.3 and 12.4 describe 
the derivation of verbs in detail. Verbs are inflected for person-number, tense, 
aspect, mood and evidentiality. Verbal inflectional morphology is discussed in 
Chapter 6. 


3.5.1  Full/Lexical Verbs 
Full/lexical verbs denote events, e.g. bar- ‘go’, olor- ‘sit (down); live’ or bulta:- 
‘hunt’, as does the verb ogus- ‘beat’ in example (110). 
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(110) Bu ogonn’or-un araj diiniir ogus-t-a. 
this old:man-Poss.2sG suddenly shaman.drum beat-PsT1-38G 
‘This old man suddenly beat the shaman drum’ 
(FeA_1931_OldManUkukuutFox_flk.o42) 


One short comment regarding the representation of verbs is in order here: The 
verb stem (homonymous with second person singular imperative affirmative) 
is taken as a reference form throughout this grammar. As can be seen from the 
verbs listed above, the Dolgan linguistic expression of the concept ‘go’ is, thus, 
referred to with bar-, the hyphen indicating that this is not an inflected form. 
The same notation is applied in the dictionaries of Stachowski (19938, 1998). 
Aksénova et al. (1992) and Barbolina et al. (2019) also use the verb stem as the 
lexicon form but omit the hyphen in their notation. 


3.5.2 Modal Verbs 

Modal verbs are lexical expressions of the grammatical category of modality 
(Hengeveld 2004: 1192-1198). Since Dolgan exhibits various morphosyntactic 
means for expressing modality (see Section 6.5), there are only a few modal 
verbs in Dolgan. 


CHART 31 Modal verbs 


Verb = Modality Further meaning 


bagar- volitive/desiderative ‘love’, ‘like’ 


gin- volitive/desiderative ‘make’ 
kiaj- _ ability ‘win’ 
hata:- ability ‘try, ‘do in vain’ 


As shown by Chart 31, the verbs bagar- and gin- express volitive/desiderat- 
ive modality. The former is polysemous, meaning both ‘love; like’ and ‘want’ 
(Stachowski 1993a: 50). According to Jark (2018: 72-73), bagar- can function as 
a lexical verb, governing a direct object, and as a modal verb. In the latter case, 
the form of the depending main verb is the accusative case of the future par- 
ticiple (see Section 6.3.1.5), whereby person-number reference is established 
via possessive suffixes (Jark 2018: 79). Formally, the lexical verb occurs in a 
complement clause (see Section 9.3.1), whose subject can be co-referential to 
the subject of the matrix clause (111) but does not have to be (112) (Jark 2018: 
79) 
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(111) [...], taba et-in h-iek-pin 
reindeer meat-POSS.3SG.ACC eat-PTCP.FUT-POSS.1SG.ACC 
bagar-a-bin. 
want-PRS-1SG 
‘{I am used to reindeer meat], I want to eat reindeer meat. 
(AKEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.o77) 


(112) Ol thin kim daigani ani seri:-gin 
that because who EMPH now wal-POSS.2SG.ACC 
buol-uidg-un bagar-bat. 


become-PTCP.FUT-POSS.3SG.ACC want-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘Therefore, nobody wants now that war would come.’ 
(MiXS_1967_SoldierInSecondWorldWar_nat.o77) 


The verb gin- is also polysemous, meaning both ‘make’ and ‘want. It is note- 
worthy that its formal cognate in Sakha lacks the polysemy, but it is available 
again in farther related Southern Siberian Turkic languages (Rasanen 1969: 
264a). In Dolgan, the modal verb gin- is combined with the purposive con- 
verb (see Section 6.3.2.6) of the lexical verb (Jark 2018: 81). Despite this formal 
pattern, it can be reasonably argued that the lexical verb does not form an 
adverbial purpose clause but a clause chain (see Section 9.1). One important 
argument for this analysis is that the first arguments of both verbs have to be 
co-referential (Jark 2018: 83). 


(113) Até:la:-ri gin-al-lar, ie? 
sell-CVB.PURP want-PRS-3PL AFF 
‘They want to sell [them], right?’ 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.UoPP.114) 


Hence, Dolgan has two concurring modal verbs expressing volitive/desiderat- 
ive modality. According to Jark (2018: 85), there are no significant differences 
in their usage; the data analyzed here supports this claim. 

Two more modal verbs in Dolgan are kéaj- and hata:-, which express facultat- 
ive modality, more precisely the (non-)ability of a referent to perform an action. 
The former lexeme is polysemous, meaning both ‘win’ and ‘can’ (Stachowski 
1993a: 167). When used as a modal verb, that is, together with another lex- 
ical verb, kéaj- occurs exclusively in negative clauses. Thereby, the main verb 
is finite, carrying person-number as well as negation morphology, and kéaj- 
appears in the sequential converb form (see Section 6.3.2.1) kéajan. 
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(114) D’e Oksékii tra:kta:gi-ni kéaj-an ip-pe-ti-bit. 
well Oks6kii czar-ACC —can-CVB.SEQ feed-NEG-PST1-1PL 
‘Well, we could not feed the czar Oksokii’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.205) 


The functions of the verb hata:- are not fully understood yet. According to 
Stachowski (1993: 98), two lexemes are amalgamated here: The first one would 
mean ‘be able to; know’, and the second one ‘not manage; try (in vain); do in 
vain’. A comprehensive diachronic analysis goes far beyond the scope of this 
grammar and remains a task for further research. As for the functions of hata:- 
in Dolgan—be it one or two lexemes—they are manifold: First, it can mean ‘try 
(in vain)’. Though the item is probably not a modal verb in the narrower sense 
in this domain, an example shall be given nonetheless. 


(115) Dudinka-ga egel-e hat-i:r e-t-e? 
Dudinka-DatT/LOC bring-CVB.SIM try-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-3SG 
‘And he was trying to bring [it] to Dudinka?’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.KuNS.047) 


Another usage of hata:-, which is not genuinely modal, is the following: It can 
occur in morphosyntactically affirmative clauses, combined with the simultan- 
eous converb (see Section 6.3.2.2) of the lexical verb. Here, the semantics of 
hata:- is ‘do in vain. 


(116) D’om-mun kérd6-t-6 hata:-ti-m 
people-POSs.1SG.ACC search-CAUS-CVB.SIM do.in.vain-PST1-1SG 
da:, kantan da _ __ bul-bat-tar. 

EMPH where.from INDF find-NEG.PRS-3PL 
‘Imade my people search [her] in vain, they do not find her anywhere. 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.204) 


In truly modal contexts, hata:- often behaves like kéaj- from a morphosyntactic 
perspective: It occurs in the form of the sequential converb, and the main verb 
carries negative finite morphology. 


(117) Ce  ogo-lor-go hata:-n buhar-bap-pin 
well child-PL-DAT/LOC can-CVB.SEQ Cook-NEG.PRS-1SG 
d-i:-bin. 
say-PRS-1SG 


‘I cannot cook for the children, I say? 
(KiES_KiLS_2009_Life_nar.KiES.o12) 
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Nevertheless, in similar contexts, Aata:- can also occur in—both affirmative 
(18) and negative (119)—finite forms, combined with the simultaneous con- 
verb of the main verb. 


(118) Min Ki:ca: kish-im as-t-t: hat-é:r, 
18G.PRO Kyy¢éa daughter-poss.isG food-vBZ-CVB.SIM can-PRS.3SG 
atag-i, tanah-i onor-o hat-izr. 


shoes-acc clothes-Acc make-CVB.SIM can-PRS.3SG 
‘My daughter Kyyéa can cook, she can make shoes and clothes. 
(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nat.o4o) 


(119) Horok pastu:k taba-ni da ___kéliin-e 
some shepherd reindeer-acc EMPH harness-CVB.SIM 
hata:-bat. 


can-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘Some shepherds cannot even harness reindeer’ 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.o65) 


To sum up, the few modal verbs in Dolgan are quite manifold regarding form 
and function, which are not fully understood yet and call for further research. 


3-5-3 Copula Verbs 

Copula verbs connect a subject and a non-verbal predicate, expressing person 
and number of the former. There are two copula verbs in Dolgan, e- ~ er- and 
buol-, differing in both form and function. As regards form, buol- exhibits all 
verb forms, whereas e- ~ er- occurs only in the affirmative past tenses of the 
indicative mood (e-) as well as in the conditional-temporal mood (er-) (see 
Chapter 6 for verbal inflection). Chart 32 summarizes the relevant domains of 
the copula verbs according to the material analyzed here. 

The copula verb e- ~ er- expresses both permanent and impermanent states 
but never the change of a state. The variant e- occurs in the past tenses, and 
the variant er- appears in the conditional/temporal mood. In example (120), 
the former expresses an unchangeable property of the referents, i.e. a perman- 
ent state; in example (121), the occupation of the referent, i.e. an impermanent 
state, is described. 


(120) Haka-lar  e-ti-ler. 
Dolgan-PL be-PstT1-3PL 
‘They were Dolgans. 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_MusicRepressions_conv.LaVN.053) 
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CHART 32 Formal domains of copula verbs 


Form of the verb e-~er- buol- 


present tense - 
past tenses, affirmative + 
past tenses, negative - 
future tense - 
habitual - 
imperative mood - 
conditional/temporal mood + 
necessitative mood - 
participles - 
converbs - 


+ + + t+ + +t t+ + t 


(121) Min zaat’exn’ik e-ti-m. 
1SG.PRO zootechnician be-PsT1-1SG 
‘I was a zootechnician.’ 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004_ Life_conv.PoPD.026) 


Example (122) shows the variant er- in a subordinate temporal clause, express- 
ing an impermanent state. 


(122) Kiicétigtij er-dek-pine buidllagina beje-m ce 
small be-TEMP-18G though  self-poss.isG well 
kohuj-am-min ill-ir e-ti-m. 
compose-CVB.SEQ-1SG sing-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-1SG 
‘When I was young, though, I was composing and singing myself’ 
(ZhNA_KuNS_20xx_LifeAndMusic_conv.ZhNA.o24) 


The copula verb buiol- can also express permanent and impermanent states like 
in example (123), where the occupation of the referent, ie. an impermanent 
state, is described. Note that this functional domain competes with the predic- 
ate form of nominals (see Sections 4.4 and 8.2) in the present tense, indicative 
mood. 


(123) Urut taba tile-hit-e buol-but-a. 
earlier reindeer work-AGN-POSS.3SG be-PST2-3SG 
‘Earlier, he was a reindeer worker” 
(KiPP_NN2_2009_Family_nar.KiPP.o55) 
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However, the copula verb buol- much more often expresses the change of 
a state. This circumstance also explains its broader applicability regarding its 
form since, e.g. future tense or imperative mood forms at least implicitly con- 
vey a connotation of a changing state. The expression of the change of a state 
is illustrated by examples (124) and (125). 


(124) U; — burs buol-but. 
water ice become-PST2.3SG 
‘The water became ice.’ 
(AkEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.033) 


(125) Dogot-tor-un kitta aragt-msak  biuol-but. 
friend-PL-POSS.3SG.ACC with alcohol-PHIL become-PsT2.3SG 
‘Together with his friends, he became a drunkard? 
(UoPP_ChGS_20170724_SocCogRetell2_nar.UoPP.0o12) 


To sum up, there are two copula verbs in Dolgan, e- ~ er- and buol-. Both express 
permanent and impermanent states, and the latter often expresses the change 
of a state, too. 


3-5-4 Auxiliary Verbs 

Auxiliary verbs modify the grammatical meaning of another lexical verb, e.g. 
they may express tense, aspect, mood and evidentiality. Dolgan has a rich sys- 
tem of auxiliary verbs, typical for Turkic languages but indeed uncommon from 
a broader typological point of view. There are two groups of auxiliaries in Dol- 
gan. 

First, there are the auxiliary verbs e- and buol-, which occur as copula verbs, 
too. The auxiliary e- is regularly involved in paradigm building of various verbal 
categories, with no lexical meaning anymore. So, it forms the tense-aspect 
forms pluperfect (6.4.2.4), past progressive (6.4.2.5), past habitual (6.4.6) and 
past abessive (6.4.8), as well as the counterfactual mood (6.5.5). Example (126) 
shows the auxiliary verb e- in the pluperfect tense, and example (127) shows it 
in the counterfactual mood. 


(126) Ekzamen tup-pup-put, Jevdak’ija St’epanavna-ni_ kitta 
exam __ hold-psT2-1PL Yevdokiya Stepanovna-acc with 
ikk-iem-mit bar-bit e-ti-bit. 
twO-COLL-POSS.1PL g0-PTCP.PST AUX-PST1-1PL 
‘We passed a test, together with Yevdokiya Stepanovna I had gone 
[there]. 
(BeEI_KuNS_1g998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.006) 
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(127) |[...] birgeh-e ani da: _ iilel-iek 
one.of.two-POSS.3SG NOW EMPH work-PTCP.FUT 
e-t-e da masima-ta huok. 


AUX-PST1-3SG and car-POSS NEG.3SG 
‘[...] the other one also would work, but he has no car: 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.155) 


The auxiliary verb buol- is not regularly involved in paradigm building but can 
be combined with many participles. These are mostly the affirmative and neg- 
ative present participle, but also the affirmative and negative postterminal past 
participle, and the future participle (see Section 6.3.1). In auxiliary verb con- 
structions with buol-, grammatical categories are expressed by the auxiliary, 
whereas the lexical meaning is conveyed by the main verb. In rare cases, the 
usage of the past or future participle of the main verb can also express tense. 
Thereby, the auxiliary does not entirely lose its semantics ‘be; become’ Thus, it 
can express intraterminality, i.e. regarding an event within its applicable lim- 
its. Moreover, it can express either durative or inchoative actionality, whereby 
the former is nearly not distinguishable from intraterminal viewpoint aspect in 
this domain. Inchoative actionality is more frequently expressed than durative 
actionality, be it in the present (128) or past (129) tense. 


(128) Bur ké:s-tan d’e arak-pat buol-ar. 
one girl-ABL well separate-NEG.PTCP.PRS become.AUX-PRS.3SG 
‘So he starts following [lit. not separating from] one girl.’ 
(BaRD_YaP_1930_HumanInAnotherWorld_flk.o28) 


(129) Onton, er-im aragt: th-er 
then husband-poss.isG alcohol drink-pTcp.pRS 
buol-but-a. 


become.AUX-PST2-3SG 
‘Then my husband started to drink alcohol: 
(UoPP_ChGS_20170724_SocCogRetell2_nar.UoPP.o11) 


Since the auxiliary e- forms intraterminal past progressives (see Section 6.4.2.5), 
the expression of intraterminality with biiol- is constrained to present tense 
contexts like in example (130). 
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CHART 33 Auxiliary verbs in postverbial constructions 


Verb Lexical meaning Tokens 
is- ‘go’ 197 
kail- ‘stay’ 191 
kebis- ~ ke:s- ‘throw’ 174 
hirit- ‘go; walk’ 144 
bar- ‘go’ 118 
tur- ‘stand (up)’ 108 
tus- ~ tlis- ‘fall’ 94 
hit- ‘lie (down)’ g2 
olor- ‘sit (down)’ 74 
gin- ‘make’ 45 
il- ‘take’ 45 
kel- ‘come’ 27 
bier- ‘give’ 24 
tart- ‘pull’ 12 
biit- ‘stop’ 11 
ogus- ‘beat’ 9 
kor- ‘see’ 8 
tagis- ‘go out’ 7 
his- ‘beat’ 6 
ist- ‘send’ 6 
batta:- ‘pull down’ 4 
egel- ‘bring’ 3 
kot- ‘run’ 2 
taha:r- ‘take out’ 2 
tahij- ‘lash’ 2 
birak- ‘throw’ 1 
bis- ‘cut’ 1 
hot- ‘wipe’ 1 
ilin- ‘take away’ 1 
ilt- ‘bring’ 1 
kizr- ‘go in’ 1 
tksa:- ‘reach a limit’ 1 
istan- ‘break’ 1 
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(130) Horok-horok incékt-t:r buol-ar. 
some-some moan-PTCP.PRS be.AUX-PRS.3SG 
‘Some [of the wounded soldiers] are moaning’ 
(ChVD_AkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.121) 


In addition to e- and biiol-, there are almost three dozens of verbs that can 
function as auxiliaries in some contexts. They are lexical verbs that lose their 
lexical meaning partially or entirely in an auxiliary verb construction. These 
constructions are called postverbial constructions (also known as aspectual con- 
verb constructions, serial verbs, light verbs, verb sequences) since the postverbally 
realized auxiliary determines the morphosyntax of the whole construction. 
They express viewpoint aspect as well as actionality and are discussed in detail 
in Section 6.4.9. Here, only one illustrating example and a list of all verbs 
occurring as auxiliaries are given. In example (131), the auxiliary ke:s- ‘throw’ 
expresses postterminality, i.e. it indicates that the given event is completed and 
regarded after the transgression of its relevant limit. Concretely, it means here 
that the old man was not in the process of killing reindeer but had killed it 
already. 


(131) Ogonn’or taba-tin olor-6n ke:s-pit. 
old.man reindeer-poss.38G.ACcc kill-CvB.SEQ throw.AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘The old man has killed the reindeer’ 
(BeVP_1970_Laajku_flk.o20) 


Chart 33 gives an overview of all auxiliary verbs occurring in such postverbial 
constructions, ordered according to their frequency in the INEL Dolgan Cor- 
pus. In interlinear glossing, auxiliary verbs are treated as follows in the grammar 
at hand: The auxiliary e- is glossed as ‘aux’, whereas in the case of other auxili- 
aries, the original lexical meaning is indicated as well, e.g. is- ‘go.AUX’. 


3.5.5 Placeholder Verbs 

The last group of verbs to be discussed here are so-called placeholder verbs. 
Being semantically empty, they replace another lexical verb due to hesitation 
or word-finding trouble of the speaker and often mirror the lexical verb’s mor- 
phology (Fox 2010:1, 5-6). In Dolgan, there are two placeholder verbs, kimne:- 
and kan’a:-. Both of them are derived from interrogatives: kimne:- is a combin- 
ation of the interrogative pronoun kim ‘who’ and the verbalizer -LA:, whereas 
kan’a:- is a combination of the interrogative stem kan- ~ kan’- ~ kaj- (which has 
reflexes in Dolgan such as kanna ‘where’, kajtak ‘how’; see Section 3.3.2.4) and 
the synchronically unproductive verbalizer -A: (Dabritz 2018a: 290). The two 
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verbs differ slightly in their morphosyntax and semantics, kimne:- rather being 
used in word-finding trouble contexts (132), kan’a:- rather being used with the 
rough meaning ‘and so on’ (133). 


(132) [...] kim-i da _kim-ne:-€¢i-te hutok 
who-ACC INDF who.PH-VBZ-PTCP.HAB-POSS.3SG NEG 
e-ti-lere, huruj-a:cci-ta huok e-ti-lere urut. 


AUX-PST1-3PL write-PTCP.HAB-POSS.3SG NEG AUX-PST1-3PL earlier 
‘[No, I did not hear that somebody should sing on radio], they did not 
whatchamacallit, they did not record anybody earlier’ 
(EIBK_KuNS_2004. Storytellers_conv.EIBK.074) 


(133) Tann-a-git,  kan’-é:-git. 
dress-PRS-2PL and.so.on.PH-PRS-2PL 
‘You dress yourselves and so on. 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.ChSA.o071) 


The functional domains of the placeholder verbs are described in detail in Sec- 
tion 10.4; see additionally Dabritz (2018a) for a concise description of both their 
form and function. In interlinear glossing, placeholder verbs are treated like 
auxiliaries, indicating both their original meaning and placeholding function, 
e.g. Kan a:- ‘and.so.on.PH. 


3.6 Adverbs 


Adverbs form a word class that is very heterogeneous regarding both form and 
function of the items included. Adverbs are largely uninflected content words, 
which modify a verb, the whole verb phrase (VP adverbials) or even the whole 
clause (sentence adverbials). This section is organized from a formal point of 
view but does not disregard the functional domains of the respective adverbs. 
Section 3.6.1 deals with underived adverbs, Section 3.6.2 deals with adverbs 
formed with a derivational suffix, and Section 3.6.3 deals with adverbs, which 
have their origin in petrified case forms or adpositional phrases. 


3.6.1. Underived Adverbs 

The group of underived adverbs is quite significant in Dolgan. From a semantic 
point of view, it can be split into temporal adverbs (3.6.1.1), local adverbs 
(3.6.1.2), manner adverbs (3.6.1.3), degree adverbs (3.6.1.4) and modal adverbs 
(3.6.1.5). Each group is dealt with separately in what follows. 
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3.6.1.1 Temporal Adverbs 

Temporal adverbs describe the temporal parameters of the event under dis- 
cussion. So they can refer either to a certain point in time or to a period. 
Many temporal adverbs are deictic since they refer to a time point and period, 
respectively, from the moment of speech or are related to another time point 
or period. Such temporal adverbs are, for instance, the following. 


‘ , 


ant now 

aniga ‘until now; up to now’ 
bettek ‘lately; since lately’ 
bilir ‘long ago’ 

cubu ‘1, soon; 2. not long ago’ 
dabnuo ~ damniio ~ davno: ~ domnuod ‘long ago’ (< Russian davno ‘id’) 
davno:ttan ‘since a long time’ 
hotoru ‘soon’ 

kojut ‘later’ 

otér ‘recently’ 

urut ‘before; earlier’ 


As seen from the items aniga ‘until now’ and davno:ttan ‘since a long time’, the 
dative-locative (-GA) and ablative (-(t)tAn) cases can be used to indicate the 
final and the initial limit, respectively, of a given period. 

Whereas these temporal adverbs do not indicate units of time measurement, 
the following ones do. The system of referring to the past and future is symmet- 
rical, referring to time points before or after the moment of speech up to two 
days and one year, respectively. 


biigiin ‘today’ 

begehe ~ begehe: ‘yesterday’ 

inara: kiin ‘the day before yesterday; lit. the opposite day’ 
harsin ‘tomorrow’ 

Ojtizn ~ djiin ‘the day after tomorrow’ 

bijél ‘this year’ 

bilirizn ‘last year’ 

ehi:l ‘next year’ 


Another group of temporal adverbs refers to the times of the day and one of 
the seasons, namely spring. 
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harsierda ~ harsierde ~ harsiarda ‘in the morning’ 


kiiniis ‘by day’ 

kiehe ‘in the evening’ 
tii: ‘at night’ 

hais ‘in spring’ 


As for the items kiehe ‘in the evening’, tii:n ‘at night’ and Aa:s ‘in spring’ it has to 
be mentioned that they are homonymous with the corresponding nouns ‘even- 
ing’, ‘night’ and ‘spring’. Interestingly, haz:s ‘spring; in spring’ differs from the 
reference to the other seasons, which are formed with the derivational suffix 
-In (see Section 3.6.2). 

Finally, a group of temporal adverbs refers to the frequency, duration, and 
“earliness” or “lateness” of the ongoing event. The expression for ‘never’ is not 
an underived adverb but expressed by the negative polarity item kahan da (see 
Section 3.3.2.6). Furthermore, the item denne ‘sometimes’ is derived from the 
adverb dey ‘seldom’, attaching the dative-locative case suffix -GA to the latter. 
Finally, the item erdetten ‘in advance’ combines the adverb erde ‘early’ and the 
ablative case suffix -(t)tAn. 


biek ‘always’ (< Russian vek ‘all the time, forever’) 
cubu ‘often’ 

denne ‘sometimes’ 

den ‘seldom’ 

or ~ Orr ‘long; for a long time’ 

turkari ‘so long’ 

erde ‘early’ 

erdetten ‘in advance’ 


mannaj ~ mannaj ‘at first’ (< Mongolic) 


3.6.1.2 Local Adverbs 

Local adverbs refer to the spatial circumstances of an event under discus- 
sion. Thereby, movement to, being at and movement from the given location 
can be distinguished. In Dolgan, the former two often fall together formally, 
whereas the latter has separate forms. The stems of adverbs expressing stative 
location are mostly not inflected. In contrast, adverbs expressing movement 
may exhibit case morphology: Movement to(wards) a location may call for the 
dative-locative case suffix -GA at the appropriate adverb, e.g. allara:ga ‘down, 
downwards’, and movement from a location calls for the ablative case -(t)tAn 
at the appropriate adverb, like in allarattan ‘from down, from below’, ira:ktan 
‘from far away’, taha:rattan ‘from outside’ and ii:hetten ~ iidhetten ‘from above’. 
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allara~allaraiga ‘down’ (where?, whither?) 


allarattan ‘from down, from below’ 

bettek ‘closer’ (where?, whither?) 

iraik ‘far away’ (where?, whither?) 
tra:ktan ‘from far away’ 

onuor ‘on the other side’ 

taha:ra ‘out’ (whither?), ‘outside’ (where?) 
taha:rattan ‘from outside’ 

iizhe ~ tiGhe ‘up’ (whither?, where?) 


iithetten ~ iiéhetten ‘from above’ 


Besides these, a couple of local adverbs lack the functional trichotomy and 
formal dichotomy, respectively. To some extent, they can be regarded as bor- 
der cases between local and manner adverbs since, e.g. ittenne refers to both 
the location of an item and how it is lying or the like. 


batari ‘into; inside’ (whither?) 
biha ‘through; directly’ 
intak ‘away’ 

ittenne ~ ittene ‘on the back’ 

kurdari ‘straightforward’ 
tannari ‘upside down’ 
togiirliccti ‘around’ 

tottorii ‘back’ 

tuora ‘across’ 


3.6.1.3 Manner Adverbs 

Manner adverbs describe how a given event happens, i.e. its circumstances 
are further specified. Semantically, manner adverbs are represented by wildly 
divergent items, whence it is hardly helpful to classify them further. The most 
frequent manner adverbs in Dolgan are as follows. 


anan ‘especially; on purpose’ 

araj ~ agaj ‘suddenly’ 

belem ‘ready; readily’ 

besele: ‘happily’ (from Russian veselee ‘happily.comP’) 
bulgu ‘broken; apart’ 

emiske ‘unexpectedly’ 


epiet ~ epe:t ~ op’at’~ ap’at’ ‘again’ (< Russian opjat’ ‘id’) 
hat: ‘by foot’ 
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hébé ‘right; correctly’ 

inn’e ~ inne ~ inn’en ~ innien ‘so’ 

kam ~ kamki ~ kampi ‘strongly; firmly’ 

lapka ~ lovka ‘skilfully’ (< Russian lovko ‘id.’) 
meme ‘i. simply; 2. in vain’ 

tuspa ‘:. individually; 2. separately’ 


3.6.1.4 Degree Adverbs 

Degree adverbs specify to what extent the relevant event is completed or an 
applicable quality is given. Thus, degree adverbs can modify verbs, adjectives 
and adverbs. It sparks the eye that many items express a high degree of comple- 
tion of an event ora quality, respectively, out of which some are borrowed from 
Russian. The following list shows the most frequent degree adverbs in Dolgan. 


ad’as ~ ajas ‘completely; at all’ 

buopsa ‘completely; at all’ (< Russian vovse ‘id.’) 

doluoj ‘completely; at all’ 

hapsiem ~ hopsiem ~ saps’em ‘completely, at all’ (< Russian sovsem ‘id.’) 
~ savs’em 

amattan ‘at all’ 

toriit ‘at all’ 

bagaj(t) ‘very’ 

bert ~ berke ‘very’ 

hiirde:k ‘very’ 

miéja: ~ min’a: ~ muja ‘very’ 
~mun’a 

olus ‘very’ 

delbi ‘enough; sufficiently’ 

alis ‘too’ 

orduk ‘more; anymore’ 

aracti ~ ariccé ~ aricca ‘hardly’ 


The syntax of bagaj(é) ‘very’ and méja: ~ min’a: ~ muja ~ mun’a ‘very’, modifying 
adjectives and adverbs, calls for comment. Contrary to the head-final structure 
of Dolgan, the adverbs follow after the modified item and are inflected for nom- 
inal categories if necessary. In example (134), the adjectives tot ‘sated’ and iciges 
‘warm’ function as predicates. Being modified with the adverb bagaj(i) ‘very’, 
the predicative suffixes of the first person plural are realized at the latter (see 
also Section 7.2 for the syntax of adjective phrases). 
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(134) Ané tot bagaj-bit, iciges bagaj-bit. 
now sated very-1PL warm very-1PL 
‘Now we have enough to eat, and we are very warm. 
(AnMS_1972_GoodSovietTimes_nar.o47) 


3.6.1.5 Modal Adverbs 

Modal adverbs describe the speaker's attitude towards a given event in one or 
another way. Most often, epistemic modality, that is, ajudgement on the prob- 
ability of the event, or deontic modality, that is, a judgement on the necessity 
of the event, is expressed. The most frequent modal adverbs are the following. 


abaga ‘in either case’ 

abis ‘perhaps’ (< Russian avos’ ‘id.’) 
araj ~ agaj ‘only’ 

bagar ‘maybe’ 

bihila:k ~ bihi:sla:k ~ bihilak ‘apparently’ 

bulgu ‘by all means’ 

da:gani ~ da:gini ‘maybe’ 

hin ‘anyway; in any case’ 

hiese ‘1. better; 2. generally; 3. luckily’ 
ile ‘indeed’ 

kirdik ‘indeed; really’ 

Ossiid ~ eSo ~ es’o ‘still’ (< Russian jesco ‘id.’) 


3.6.2 Adverbs Formed with Derivational Suffixes 

For deriving adverbs from nouns or adjectives, there are the suffixes -TIk, -In, 
and -LI:. The suffix -TIk forms adverbs from adjectives without change in mean- 
ing, e.g. lictigejdik ‘well’ < iictigej ‘good’ and tiirgennik ‘quickly’ < tiirgen ‘quick’. 
Its morphonological behaviour is regular, yet showing variation in derivations 
from the degree adverb bagaji ‘very’. Here, the stem-final vowel is mostly omit- 
ted, and the suffix attached can be either -tik (expected on a vowel stem) or 
-dik (expected on a stem ending with a voiced consonant), yielding bagajtik ~ 
bagajdik. The suffix -In may principally fulfil the same function, e.g. baskuojin 
‘beautifully’ < baskuoj ‘beautiful’ and hogotogun ‘lonely; alone’ < hogotok ‘single’, 
but it occurs much less frequently. Moreover, it plays a peculiar role in forming a 
small group of temporal adverbs. It is attached to nouns expressing daytimes or 
seasons, e.g. tii:miin ‘at night’ < tin ‘night’ or ha:hin ‘in spring’ < ha:s ‘spring’. In 
the case of the items expressing ‘(in) summer’ ‘(in) autumn’ and ‘(in) winter’, 
the derived adverb even replaced the original noun: Thus, hajin (< *jaj ‘sum- 
mer’) means both ‘summer’ and ‘in summer’, kiihiin (< *kiizz ‘autumn’) means 
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both ‘autumn’ and ‘in autumn’, and kthin (< *kés ‘winter’) means both ‘winter’ 
and ‘in winter’. Interestingly, two of these forms can once more be suffixed with 
-In, yielding the redundant forms hajinin ‘in summer’ and kéhénin ‘in winter’ 
(see also Stachowski (1994: 252-2533 1997: 35-36) for this suffix). The suffix -LI: 
forms similative adverbs from both nouns and adjectives, e.g. ogolu: ‘like a child’ 
< ogo ‘child’ and hakaté: ‘in Dolgan (language)’ < haka ‘Dolgan’ In the latter func- 
tion, the suffix is very frequent. 

The suffixes -I, -¢Ak, ¢I and -ééI derive adverbs from verbs, in most cases 
from depictive verbs, like in example (135). The suffix -¢¢I is of Mongolic origin 
(Katuzynski 1961: 112-113). 


(135) Bu kihi  balig-i loglo-ccéu mus-put — AE 
this human fish-acc hulk.up-apvz gather-psT2.38G 
‘This human gathered the fish together on piles [from his net]. 
(PoXN_19701118_Chopochuka_flk.oo04) 


However, such formations of adverbs are pretty rare; instead, converbs of the 
depictive verbs are often used. 

The suffix -TA, finally, forms multiplicative adverbs from cardinal numerals, 
e.g. birrde ‘once’ < bir ‘one’, tiste ‘thrice’ < iis ‘three’ or wonna ‘ten times’ < ion 
‘ten’. The suffix has a Mongolic provenance, as shown by Katuzynski (1961: 118). 
Birrde ‘once’ is lexicalized inasmuch as it can also mean ‘once (upon a time)’ 
with a temporal meaning. 


(136) Tonus iis-te ip-pit, [oes 
Ewenk three-MLTP shoot-PST2.3SG 
‘The Ewenk shot thrice [but he shot just through the edge of his seam]. 
(ChPK_1970_Nganasan_flk.o25) 


3.6.3 Adverbs Formed from Petrified Case Forms 

The third group of adverbs contains very frequently used items that are petri- 
fied case forms of demonstrative pronouns and the numeral bir ‘one’, or pet- 
rified adpositional phrases. The suffixation of the demonstrative pronouns bu 
(proximal), iti (medial) and of (distal) (see Section 3.3.2.3) with case suffixes 
leads to the formation of local or temporal demonstrative adverbs. The histor- 
ical locative suffix *-DA derives lative and locative forms, and the ablative suffix 
-(t)tAn derives ablative forms, e.g. the proximal forms manna (munna, banna, 
bunna) ‘hither; here’ and mantan ‘from here’. The corresponding medial and 
distal forms are itinne, itinten, onno, and onton. The form onton also expresses 
temporal deixis, meaning ‘then; after that’, and frequently replaces a coordin- 
ating conjunction. The instrumental case of o/ forms the adverb onon ‘so; like 
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this/that, which nearly has lost its deictic function and can even be used for 
clause linkage like in example (137). 


(137) Onon gini minigi-n kete-t-er. 
SO  3SG.PRO 1SG.PRO-ACC guard-CAUS-PRS.3SG 
‘(The czar’s people and daughter are dying.] So he makes me guard 
[their reindeer]. 
(PoNA_19900322_PoorBoyDevil_flk.o22) 


Besides that, also quantification can be combined with demonstratives: The 
demonstrative pronoun is combined with the approximative suffix -(¢)¢A, 
yielding the forms bacca ‘so much; to this extent’ and its medial and distal 
counterparts iti¢ce and o¢¢o. The latter form is further modified with the dative- 
locative suffix -GA, yielding the temporal adverb océcogo ‘then; at that time’, 
which lacks proximal and medial counterparts. Finally, the amalgamation of 
the demonstrative pronouns with the postposition kdrdiik ‘like’ gave rise to the 
similative demonstrative adverbs bugurduk (burtuk), itigirdik and ogurduk with 
the rough meaning ‘so; like this/that’. Chart 34 summarizes all kinds of demon- 
strative adverbs in Dolgan. All forms can be further modified with the emphatic 
prefix A-, which forms items like hubunna ‘exactly here’ or hocéo ‘exactly to that 
extent; so very much’. 

Finally, the adverb bi:rge ‘together’ is another instance of petrified case forms 
since it is derived from the dative-locative form (-GA) of the cardinal numeral 
bir ‘one’. 


CHART 34 Demonstrative adverbs 


Proximal Medial Distal 
Pronoun bu iti ol 
Lative/locative adverb manna~munna~ _ itinne onno 


banna ~ bunna 


Ablative adverb mantan itinten onton 
Prolative/instrumental adverb? (bunan)~(manan)  (itinen) onon 
Quantification bacca itiéce occo 
Temporal adverb - - océogo 
Similative adverb bugurduk (burtuk) _ itigirdik (itirdik) ogurduk 


a_ The proximal and medial forms of prolative/instrumental adverbs can be formed according 
to existing grammatical descriptions, but do not occur in the material analyzed here. This 
may be due to the low frequency of the respective functional domains expressed. 
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Postpositions belong to the group of adpositions, i.e. they are items that form 
a unit together with a noun phrase to specify the latter’s grammatical and 
semantic relation to other constituents of the clause. In Dolgan, there are only 
postpositions, and prepositions do not occur. Compared to other languages, the 
number and frequency of local postpositions are relatively low in Dolgan. This 
is because local cases of nouns (see Section 4.2) and a dozen relational nouns 
(see Section 3.1.3) fulfil similar functions. Relational nouns are sometimes sub- 
sumed under the notion of postposition (e.g. in Ubrjatova (1985: 186-187)). 
From my point of view, however, relational nouns differ significantly from post- 
positions since they can stand alone on the one hand and are regularly inflected 
for case on the other hand. Postpositions, in turn, fulfil neither of these cri- 
teria. 

Postpositions form adpositional phrases, usually taking a nominal item as a 
complement (see Section 7.4). This complement is often a noun or a pronoun, 
more seldom an adjective or a numeral. In the case of some postpositions (dieri 
‘until’, gitta ~ kitta ‘with’, hagina ‘during; when, thin ‘because of’, kenne ‘after’, 
kérdiik ‘like’, tak ‘similar to’, turkaré ‘as long as’), the complement may also be a 
participle. If so, the adpositional phrase forms an adverbial subordinate clause 
(see Section 9.3.3). Moreover, postpositions govern the case of their comple- 
ment, which may be the nominative, genitive, accusative, dative-locative or 
ablative case. As for the former two case forms, a short comment is in order 
already here. Nouns without possessive suffixes do not exhibit genitive forms, 
whereas nouns inflected with possessive suffixes exhibit a genitive form hom- 
onymous with the accusative case (see Sections 4.2.1 and 4.3.2 for details). In 
Turkic languages, many inherited postpositions govern the nominative case of 
nouns and the genitive/oblique case of pronouns (Johanson 2021: 543). In Dol- 
gan, these postpositions behave slightly differently since the nominative case 
occurs with non-possessive nouns, including pronouns, and the genitive case 
with possessively inflected nouns. The examples (138) and (139) with the post- 
position iistiin ‘along; through’ illustrate this. 


(138) Kirsa hiiol iistiin hii:r-en is-pit. 
polar.fox trace along run-CVB.SEQ g0.AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘A polar fox was running along a trace.’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.oo3) 
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iistiin bar-bit. 

Oruo dog trace-POSS.3SG.GEN along go-PST2.3SG 

‘Oruo went along the dog’s trace’ 

(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.196) 


(139) Ord it hiol-un 


However, this seems to hold only for nouns inflected with possessive suffixes 
of the third person. In the case of first- and second-person possessive suffixes, 
there is considerable variation with a tendency towards using the nominative 
case like in example (140). 


[...], anar-in uolug-un ustun —kut-an 
half-Poss.3sG.Acc collar-Poss.2sG through pour-CVB.SEQ 


(140) 


is. 

g0.AUX.IMP.2SG 

‘[Drink the half], pour the other half into your collar’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.525) 


Postpositions, which govern the nominative and genitive cases, respectively, 


are the following ones. 


ajé 

a:jittan 

diek ~ dieg ~ dek ~ diet 
diekki ~ dieki 

ere:ri 

haga 

hagina 

thin 

kenne ~ genne ~ kennine 
kérdiik ~ korduk ~ kurduk 
kotu 

kurana 

orduk 

turkarét ~ tukkari ~ tukaré 
ustiin ~ ustun 


‘to/at every’ 

‘from every’ 

‘to’ 

‘in the direction of” 
‘despite of’ 

‘big as’ 

‘during; when’ 

4. because of; 2. for’ 
‘after’ 

‘like’ 

‘in the direction of” 
‘approximately’ 
‘more than’ 

‘as long as’ 
‘through; ‘along’ 


The items éhin ‘because of; for’ and kdrdiik ‘like’ are very frequently used with 
demonstrative pronouns. The phrase ol ihin is lexicalized as ‘therefore’ and 
tends to be grammaticalized as a coordinating conjunction. The combina- 
tion of demonstrative pronouns and kérdiik ‘like’ yields demonstrative adverbs, 
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which already stick to the rules of vowel harmony and intervocalic voicing of 
consonants, e.g. bugurduk ‘like this’ < bu kérdiik ‘this like’ (see Section 3.6.3). 

The postpositions ajjé ‘to/at every’ and azjéttan ‘from every’ deserve a more 
detailed discussion since their morphosyntactic behaviour is unexpected to 
a large extent. The given translations suggest that a;ji has both locative and 
quantificational semantics, giving rise to distributive readings. This can be illus- 
trated by clauses with an adpositional phrase formed by ai in argument pos- 
ition: In example (141), the children receiving the soup play the semantic role 
beneficiary, which usually would call for the dative-locative case suffix. Since 
the latter is absent in the given clause, the postposition itself must express 
the semantic role beneficiary—as a narrowed case of the semantic role goal. 
The same is true in locative contexts, like in example (142), where the speaker 
says she has children everywhere. The postposition azjittan ‘from every’, in turn, 
expresses the source of movement, like in example (143). 


(141) Ogo ai kut-atta:-bit-tar baltk min-in. 
child to.every pour-MULT-PST2-3PL fish soup-POSS.3SG.ACC 
‘They filled in fish soup for every child. 
(PoNA_19900810_TojooInVolochanka_nar.og5) 


(142) Bar-tak e-bip-pin, kop-pop-pun, hir  aji 
gO-PTCP.FUT AUX-PST2-18G make.it-NEG.PRS-1SG place at.every 
ogo-lozk-pun. 


child-PROPR-1SG 
‘I would go, [but] I am not able to, I have children everywhere.’ 
(KiPP_NN2_2009_Clothes_nar.KiPP.oog) 


(143) Kergen aiji-ttan kim kirdagas-tarin 
family at.every-aBL who.PH old-POSs.3PL.ACC 
il-atta:-bit-tara. 
take-MULT-PST2-3PL 
‘From each family, the old people were taken’ 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.o52) 


If necessary—i.e. in the case of possessed nouns—a,ji and a:jittan govern the 
genitive case of their complement like in example (144). This pattern, however, 
is scarce in natural Dolgan speech. 
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(144) Kihi-ler  uraha d’ie-lerin aji bar-atta:-bit-tar. 
human-PL pole tent-POSS.3PL.GEN tO.every 0-MULT-PST2-3PL 
‘The people scattered to their chums. (lit. ‘The people went to every 
chum of theirs.’) 
(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nar.119) 


Finally, the item azji also forms adverbial clauses, which express the incre- 
mental accomplishment of an event. Again, this pattern is infrequent in natural 
speech but used in the few available literary texts. 


(145) Ka:m-tag-in aji ka:r-ga 
walk-PTCP.COND-POSS.3SG.GEN at.every snow-DAT/LOC 
kezh-er kihil huol-u. 
let-PRS.3SG red trace-ACC 
‘With each step, he leaves a red trace behind on the snow. 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.o16) 


The next group of postpositions govern the accusative case. Most of them 
historically trace back to a converb form or an adverb derived from a verb 
(Ubrjatova 1985: 188-189). This also explains the government of exactly the 
accusative case since the original verb was governing it, which is most apparent 
in the following two cases: béha ‘through; during’ < bés- ‘cut’ + -A ‘CVB.SIM’ and 
gitta ~ kétta ‘with’ < kétin- ‘unite’ + -A ‘CvB.SIM’ Literally, the postpositions, thus, 
mean ‘cutting X’ and ‘uniting X’, where accusative marking of Xis expected from 
a morphosyntactic point of view. Besides that, some of the postpositions of 
this group are homonymous with the corresponding local adverbs (see Section 
3.6.1.2), which have the same semantics but occur in different morphosyntactic 
domains. Postpositions governing the accusative case are the following. 


biha ‘1, through; 2. during’ 
gitta ~ kétta ‘with’ 

huptu ‘through’ 

kurdari ‘through’ 

meld ‘1, through; 2. whole’ 
tuora ‘across’ 


togiirliccii ‘around’ 
utart ‘towards’ 


The postposition gitta ~ kitta is especially frequent and occurs in two important 
domains: First, it expresses accompaniment (146) and second, it may coordin- 
ate noun phrases (147). 
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(146) Ogo-lor-gun gitta olor-un-a-gin. 
child-PL-Poss.28G.acc with live-MID-PRS-28G 
‘You are living with your children.’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.KuNS.063) 


(147) Taba-lar  bér6é-nii gitta meli-s gim-mit-tar. 
reindeer-PL wolf-acc with disappear-NMLZ make-PsT2-3PL 
‘The reindeer and the wolf disappeared? 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.o80) 


Three postpositions govern the dative-locative case, whereby two of them (dieri 
and taé) are pretty frequent. 


dieri ‘1. until; 2. up to’ 
herge ‘beneath’ 
tal ‘similar to’ 


Two postpositions, namely taksa ‘over; more than’ and tuspa ‘besides; apart 
from’ govern the ablative case. In the former case, this can be explained once 
more by the item’s origin: Taksa is the simultaneous converb form of the verb 
tagis- ‘go out’, which governs the ablative case for the indication of the source 
of movement. In the case of tuspa ‘besides; apart from’, the government of the 
ablative case can be explained similarly since its semantics also imply the sep- 
aration of one referent from another. 

Finally, there is the postposition baran ~ bara: ‘after’, grammaticalized from 
the sequential converb form bar-an ‘go-CvB.SEQ’. This postposition does not 
take a noun phrase as its complement but a verb phrase headed by a sequen- 
tial converb form. Therefore, it forms subordinate temporal clauses (see Section 


9.3.3.1). 


(148) Dud’inka-ga kel-en baran buo  minigi-n 
Dudinka-DAT/LOC come-CVB.SEQ after EMPH 1SG.PRO-ACC 
buo —-Pata:pava-ga ip-pit-tara. 


EMPH Potapovo-DAT/LOC send-PST2-3PL 
‘After having arrived in Dudinka, I was sent to Potapovo. 
(KiLS_KiES_2009_Life_nar.KiLS.o28) 
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Particles belong to the class of function words and modify other constitu- 
ents morphosyntactically or semantic-pragmatically. Clitics generally have the 
same function but differ from the perspective of prosody since they form one 
phonetic word with the item they modify. In Dolgan, many particles are fre- 
quently cliticized in spoken language, as shown in example (149). The border- 
line between particles and clitics is, thus, fuzzy. The only item that cannot stand 
alone bearing stress is the interrogative clitic =(I)j. For the sake of compre- 
hensiveness, all other items are described and represented as particles in what 
follows, though having in mind that many of them may be cliticized. 


(149) Ané=ke: bul-lar-tak e-ti-n duo ol 
now=EMPH find-CAUS-PTCP.FUT AUX-PST2-28G Q _ that 
éal-lar-i? 


inhabitant-PL-ACC 
‘Could you bring us now to those people, though?’ 
(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.261) 


Particles are involved in different domains of morphosyntax, most frequently 
expressing modality and evidentiality. General modal particles are lexicalized 
forms of the copula verb biuol- ‘be; become’: buol (imperative mood, second 
person singular), buollun (imperative mood, third person singular) and budlla 
(simple past tense, third person singular). Often these particles convey a con- 
notation of disjunction, like in example (150). A similar function is fulfilled by 
the modal particle dio ~ du: ~ du (151). 


(150) Accik biol, tot buol- ol  kérdiik olor-o-but  dii:. 
hungry MOD sated MOD that like _live-PRS-1PL EMPH 
‘Be it hungry or sated, so we live.’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.174) 


(151) Etih-el-ler duo, kers-el-ler duo, 
quarrel-PRS-3PL MOD abuse.each.other-PRS-3PL MOD 
kijna-s-al-lar dio. 


get.angry-RECP-PRS-3PL MOD 

‘Maybe they are quarrelling, abusing each other, are angry with each 
other? 

(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.ChGS.107) 
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The particle duo ~ du: ~ du is additionally used as an interrogative particle 
in polar questions (152). The particle diirii is likewise used as an interrogative 
particle, appearing in both polar (153) and content (154) questions. Nonethe- 
less, the particle dio ~ du: ~ du is much more frequent. In content questions, 
also the interrogative clitic =(I)j occurs (155). See also Section 8.4.2 for the syn- 
tax of interrogative clauses. 


(152) Uot-u _ ott-vid-m duo? 
fire-acc light-FUT-1SG Q 
‘Shall I light a fire?’ 


(KuDP_2009_Fire_nar.o05) 


(153) Tuolkul-uok-tara dirt? 
understand-FUT-3PL Q 
‘Will they understand?’ 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.o31) 


(154) Kajtak kihi — buidl-rid-m diirii? 
how human become-FUT-1SG Q 
‘How shall I survive?’ 
(AkEE_19xx_BoySister_flk.o58) 


(155) Kim-in karaj-iag-a=j? 
who-POSS.2SG care.about-FUT-3SG=Q 
‘Who will take care [ of you]?’ 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.o10) 


Besides the general modal particles discussed above, the particle na:da ‘need 
to; necessary’, borrowed from Russian nado ‘id’, expresses only deontic modal- 
ity. Thereby, it takes part in paradigm building, forming the necessitative mood 
2 (see Section 6.5.7.2); example (156) illustrates its usage. Given this grammat- 
icalized usage, the particle na:da ‘need to; necessary’ cannot be cliticized. 


(156) Kepset-iek-kitin nada, bi:rge 
chat-PTCP.FUT-POSS.2PL.ACC need.to together 
olor-uidk-kutun na:da. 


live-PTCP.FUT-POSS.2PL.ACC need.to 
‘You have to talk, you have to live together’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.KuNS.041) 
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Closely related to modal particles are evidential particles, which express the 
speaker's source of a given piece of information. The expression of evidenti- 
ality is relatively simple in Dolgan compared to many surrounding languages 
in Northern Eurasia, distinguishing only indirect evidentiality formally (see 
Section 6.6 for details). All of the following evidential particles mark indirect 
evidentiality in Dolgan: biidllaga, ebit ~ e:t, eni, tihti. Whereas eni and iihii are 
underived items, biidllaga is the petrified third-person singular inferential form 
of the verb bidl- ‘be; become’, and ebit ~ e:t is the petrified (and contracted) 
third-person singular form of the postterminal evidential past of the verb e- ‘be’. 
Given the latters’ complexity, it is not surprising that eni and whii can be cliti- 
cized, but buidllaga and ebit ~ e:t cannot. Since buodllaga and ebit ~ e:t are more 
thoroughly discussed in Section 6.6, here only two examples of the usage of 
eni and tihii are provided. Thereby, eni is used when the speaker concludes the 
given information from extra-linguistic circumstances. In example (157), the 
speaker—a bird with broken wings—tries to fly, fails and concludes that it will 
stay where it is. The particle iii, in turn, is used in the case of hearsay inform- 
ation: In example (158), the speaker repeats a legend told on and on again, that 
is, he has gotten to know it from another person. 


(157)  Hir-be-r ka:l-a-bin — eni! 
place-POSs.1SG-DAT/LOC stay-PRS-1SG apparently 
‘I will apparently stay at my place!’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.224) 


(158) Béikr Norilskaj-ga kine:s-te:k-ter lihii. 
long.ago Norilsk-DaT/LOC prince-PROPR-3PL they.say 
‘A long time ago, they had a prince in Norilsk, it is said.’ 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfUrungAjyy_flk.oo1) 


Besides modal and evidential particles, there are the particles ha:maj ‘most’ (< 
Russian samy; ‘id.’), muy ‘most’ and ilik ‘not yet’. The former two form the super- 
lative degree of adjectives (159), whereas the latter forms the abessive participle 
(see Section 6.3.1.8) and the abessive tense-aspect form ((160); see Sections 6.4.7 
and 6.4.8). 


(159) Ogonn’or mun iitiié taba-lar-i-nan kétiit-en 
oldman most good reindeer-PL-POSS.3SG-INS run-CVB.SEQ 
kel-er. 


come-PRS.3SG 
‘The old man comes in a gallop with his best reindeer’ 
(SaSS_1964_NganasanBraveBoy_flk.109) 
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(160) Ogo-lor-but kira-lar, kéa-n-a ilik-ter. 
child-PL-POss.1PL small-3PL can-REFL-CVB.SIM not.yet-3PL 
‘Our children are small, they cannot [take care of themselves] yet.’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.oog) 


Finally, the existential items bazr ‘there is’ and Auiok ‘there is not’ are analyzed as 
nouns in this grammar and not as particles (see Section 3.1.4 for a justification). 
In some contexts and paradigms, however, they also exhibit characteristics of 
particles, e.g. in forms of the negative counterfactual mood like bar-éak hiiok 
e-ti-m ‘g0-PTCP.FUT NEG AUX-PST1-18G’ = ‘I would not have gone’. 

Particles fulfilling semantic or pragmatic functions are often more fuzzy in 
their usage and, thus, more difficult to describe. From a prosodic perspective, 
they are the particles that are most prone to cliticization. The particles eme 
~ emete, ere ~ ire and da: ~ da form indefinite pronouns from interrogative 
pronouns. The items formed with da: ~ da additionally function as negative 
polarity items in negative clauses (see Sections 3.3.2.6 and 8.5.1). Moreover, 
da: ~ da is frequently used to express emphasis, often conveying an additive 
reading like in example (161). As a result of this function, the particle also 
appears in constituent negation as well as resumptive quantification (see Sec- 
tion 8.5.2). 


(161) [...] ané da: barr ol. 
now EMPH/ADD EX _ that 
‘(She is healing herself only with herbs], she is still there.’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.231) 


Other emphatic particles used in similar contexts are as follows: ama, bagas, 
buo, da:gani ~ dargini, di:, diz, itte, ke ~ ka ~ kie. Formally, dé: and di: are lex- 
icalized from the simultaneous and sequential converb forms, respectively, of 
the speech verb die- ‘say’. The very frequent particle buidllagina (bidllaginan, 
buollaktarina) can express emphasis, too, but it can also express an adversative 
reading like in example (162). From a formal point of view, it is lexicalized from 
the third-person singular conditional/temporal mood form of the copula verb 
buol- ‘be; become’. Here it is especially noteworthy that also the third-person 
plural form can occur, like in example (163). 


(162) Urukku buollagina biite) heti: die-C¢i-ler. 
former though closed sledge say-HAB-3PL 
‘Earlier, though, they called it “the closed sledge”’ 
(AnIM_2009_Argish_nar.o27) 
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(163) Ogo-lor buollaktarina kihi-ler-i kor-bét-tor. 
child-pL though human-PL-ACC see-NEG.PRS-3PL 
‘But the children do not look at the people. 
(PoNA_19900810_TojooInVolochanka_nar.oo5) 


Besides these emphatic particles, there is a handful of discourse particles, 
which often lack a concrete lexical meaning but structure an utterance or fill 
pauses. Such particles are, for example, de ~ de ~ ce ‘well’, ha:tar ‘though’, hin 
‘however’ as well as tark ~ tak ‘so’, the latter borrowed from Russian. 


3.9 Interjections, Conversational Formulas and Onomatopoeia 


Interjections may be functionally close to emphatic particles but significantly 
differ from a syntactic point of view since they can constitute an utterance on 
their own and usually stand outside the clause structure (Ameka 1992: 105). 
Some interjections are widely distributed and lack a clear functional domain, 
e.g, e: ‘eh’, e;j ‘eh, hey’, mhm ‘hmm, o: ‘oh’. On the other hand, there are inter- 
jections, which have more specific functions. The widespread interjection kaja 
‘hey; well; come on’ can be used to call somebody’s attention (164) but can also 
have a hortative reading (165). 


(164) Kaja, ogonnor, togo kel-li-n? 
hey oldman why come-pstT1-28G 
‘Hey, old man, why did you come?’ 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.oo8) 


(165) Kaja da, _iioret, abira:! 
come.on EMPH teach.IMP.2sG help.IMpP.2SG 
‘Come on then, teach, help!’ 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.179) 


The interjections ara: ‘oh dear’ and ibis ~ ébéj ~ ibiaj ‘my God, oh dear’ express 
surprise, fright, disgust and dislike, the latter being slightly more expressive as 
a tendency. 
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(166) Ara: de_ iile-te ligtis e-t-e 
oh.dear well work-Poss.3sG much be-Pst1-3SG 
itin-ti-n. 


that-POSS.3SG-POSS.2SG 
‘Oh dear, that was a lot of work’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.195) 


(167) Nulevoj klass e-t-e, ibis,  ibé:j, ~~ bu éarakan. 
zero class be-PsT1-38G my.God my.God this difficult 
‘The zero class, my God, was so difficult. 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.077) 


The interjection bezbe ‘wait’, finally, signals the hearer to wait with some action 
they want to perform. In example (168), the speaker tells the interviewer that 
the latter should wait to allow her to perform a song before continuing the inter- 
view. 


(168) Luboj  iria-ta ill-ta-m, be:be. 
random song-PART sing-FUT-1SG wait 
‘T will sing some song, wait. 
(UkET_AkEE_19940424_SongsTales_conv.UkET.050) 


Besides these clear instances of interjections, there are conversational formu- 
las that differ functionally to some extent. They are the affirmative and negative 
items he: ~ ie ~ e: ‘yes’ and huiok ‘no’ ((169) and (170)), which serve to confirm or 
to deny a given event. 


[ Context: “Your clan is Majmago, right?” | 
(169) “He:, Majmago-lar, aga.” 
yes Majmago-PL aha 
‘Yes, the Majmagos, mhm.”’ 
(MaPX_KuNS_200x_YakutsOfEssej_conv.MaPX.039) 


[ Context: “Are you able to stalk?” the old man asked the boy. | 
(170) “Miiok, iién-e:cci-te huok-pun.” 

no stalk-PTCP.HAB-POSS.3SG NEG-1SG 

‘No, I usually do not stalk.”’ 

(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.270) 
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Also, the expression of thanking pasi:ba ‘thank you and the greeting formula 
doro:bo ‘hello’ function similarly. Both items are borrowed from Russian and 
lack inherited Dolgan counterparts, which implies that the verbalized expres- 
sion of thank and greeting was not common among Dolgans before the advent 
of Russians. Formally, it sparks the eye that pasizba ‘thank you’ is not adapted 
to Dolgan phonotactics, whereas its Sakha counterpart bahtba ~ pahiba is (Bar- 
bolina et al. 2019: 312-313). The greeting formula dorozbo ‘hello’ is functionally 
indeed an interjection. Still, it behaves partly like a verb stem since it carries 
the second-person plural imperative marker when more than one person is 
addressed (Nina S. Kudrjakova, p.c.). 


(171) “Doro:bo-y,  doro:bo-y, kirdagas-tar’, die-t-e Bulcut 
hello-Imp.2PL hello-Imp.2PL old-PL say-PST1-3S8G Hunter 
uol-but. 


boy-POSs.1PL 
‘Hello, hello, old people!” Hunter said, the boy. 
(NaLE_2002_StonyBone_flk.o17) 


Finally, onomatopoetic items imitate the sound which accompanies the given 
event. The examples (172) and (173) illustrate this, but there is a need for a more 
systematic account for onomatopoetic expressions in Dolgan, especially the 
sounds animals make and alike. 


(172) Loy-lon, lon-lon - lonsuj-but buo. 
knock-knock knock-knock knock-pst2.38G EMPH 
‘Knock-knock, knock-knock, it [= a jay] pecked.’ 
(UkET_2002_FoxJayBuzzard_flk.o61) 


(173) Héa-lazk = mi:n-i ba:-ti-nan “‘hu:p” gim-mit. 
fat-PROPR soup-ACC this-Poss.3sG-INs slurp make-PsT2.38G 
‘He slurped the fat bouillon out of it [= a scoop]. 
(BaA_1930_OldManOldWoman_flk.o79) 
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Nominal Inflectional Morphology 


Dolgan nominals (nouns, adjectives, numerals and to a lesser extent also ad- 
verbs and particles) inflect for the categories number, case and possession. 
Moreover, in non-verbal predication contexts, nominal elements can be inflec- 
ted verbally (see Sections 4.4 and 8.2). The order of morphemes in nominal 
inflection is the following: 


stem—(derivation)—number—possession—case 


Whereas number suffixes always can be distinguished easily from possessive 
and case suffixes (for exceptions in the third person plural, see below), possess- 
ive and case suffixes often are amalgamated when occurring together. In this 
chapter, number (4.1) and case inflection (4.2.1) are discussed first. Moreover, 
some essential case functions are described from a semasiological point of view 
(4.2.2). After that, possessive suffixes (4.3.1) and their interplay with case inflec- 
tion (4.3.2) are dealt with. Section 4.4 finally deals with some formal properties 
of nominal predication. 


4.1 Number 


The number system of Dolgan is straightforward, formally distinguishing singu- 
lar from plural, e.g. taba ‘reindeer’ vs taba-lar ‘reindeer-PL’. However, there are 
also nominal forms underspecified for the singular-plural opposition. In typo- 
logical literature, such forms have been labelled inter alia as general number 
(Corbett 2000) or transnumeral (Itturioz-Leza & Skopeteas 2004). Within this 
grammar, they are dealt with together with singular forms since they never dif- 
fer from the latter formally. 


41.1 Singular 

The singular is unmarked in Dolgan. In its core function, the singular refers 
to exactly one referent. All other seemingly singular forms (e.g. paired nouns, 
quantified nouns) are in fact underspecified for number, as will be shown 
below. Example (174) shows an unambiguous singular form: The sentence is 
from a tale about one reindeer and one mouse so that only a singular reading 
is available here. 
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(174) Taba kisten-n-e. 
reindeer hide-psT1-3SG 
‘The reindeer hid’ 
(AKEE_19900810_ReindeerMouse_flk.o07) 


An unambiguous singular reading often correlates with semantic-pragmatic 
definiteness and specificity. In example (175), both the demonstrative pronoun 
bu ‘this’ and the second-person singular possessive suffix point to the afore- 
mentionedness of the child referred to (see Section 10.3 for patterns of ref- 
erence tracking). Only a singular reading is available since it is contextually 
established that there is only one child. Example (176) is about a specific child 
known to the speaker; combined with the numeral bir ‘one, only a singular 
reading is available again. 


(175) Bu ogo-y ma-ni __ ist-er da, [...]. 
this child-poss.2sG this-acc hear-PRs.3sG and 
‘This child hears it, [and he kills Lyypyrdaan, too]. 
(ChuAE_1968_Lyypyrdaan_flk.o85) 


(176) Bur tulasjak ogo barr, {...]. 
one orphan child Ex 
‘There is a certain orphan child, [completely baldheaded, he lived with 
his lonely mother and had one reindeer]. 
(BeVP_1970_BaldheadedOrphanBoy_flk.o57) 


Underspecified number forms are more complex to analyze. According to 
Corbett (2000: 10), they express the meaning of the relevant nominal without 
reference to number. This means that either a singular or a plural reading is 
possible in the given context, but the linguistic expression is underspecified 
in this regard. In example (177), the noun d’e ‘house’ can, thus, refer to one or 
many houses. 


(177) Die da tup-put-a. 
house and build-pstT2-3sG 
‘And he built a house.’ ~ ‘And he built houses’ 
(KiPP_NN2_2009_Family_nar.KiPP.o4o) 


Only from the context it can become clear that the latter reading is inten- 
ded since the speaker is talking about her husband’s occupation in the past 
years. 
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Not all kinds of nominals exhibit forms underspecified for number. Concern- 
ing animacy and the animacy hierarchy (Comrie 1989: 185-200), the following 
can be said: Nouns denoting inanimates, animates, and to a certain extent, 
humans have underspecified number forms, whereas nouns denoting kins, as 
well as personal pronouns, do not. The examples (178) and (179) show nouns 
denoting an animate and a human referent, respectively, underspecified for 
number. 


(178) Ol delemice: iisr-en ih-er. 
that free.running.domestic.reindeer hunt-cVB.SEQ g0.AUX-PRS.3SG 
‘He is driving a free-running domestic reindeer. ~ ‘He is driving free- 
running domestic reindeer. 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.154) 


(179) Draktar budllagina er kihi _—_ tanah-in 
woman EMPH man human clothes-Poss.3SG.ACC 
teps-er, [...]. 
step-PRS.3SG 
‘fWhen] a woman steps onto male clothes, [it is also a sin]. ~ ‘/When] 
women step onto male clothes, [it is also a sin]. 
(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.o05) 


Neither from a turcological nor an areal perspective is this phenomenon sur- 
prising. Johanson (1998a: 51) states that in Turkic languages, “[t]he singular 
has a broad, partly number-indifferent range of use [...]”. This pattern matches 
the situation described for Dolgan exactly. Additionally, Dabritz (2021b) shows 
from an areal perspective that nominal forms underspecified for number are 
rather common than exceptional in Northern Siberian languages. 

It seems reasonable to account for paired nouns as well as unmarked nouns 
after quantifiers and numerals likewise (see Dabritz 2021b for a detailed dis- 
cussion). Paired nouns such as ili: ‘hand; arm’, atak ‘foot; leg’ or karak ‘eye’ most 
often occur in forms underspecified for number in Dolgan, as can be seen in 
the examples (180) and (181) (for plural occurrences see Section 4.1.2). 


(180) Tiih-er ka:r, honnokon _ ir-er karag-in 
fall-PRs.38G snow immediately melt-PRS.3S8G eye-POSS.3SG.ACC 
him-teg-ine. 


close.eyes-TEM P-3SG 
‘Snow is falling, it immediately melts when he closes his eyes.’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nat.o12) 
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(181) Ilé:-tin Ccip-ta:-bit-tar, palisejskij-dar 
hand-poss.38G.Acc chain-VBZ-PST2-3PL policeman-PL 
ill-e tur-al-lar. 


take.away-CVB.SIM stand.AUX-PRS-3PL 
‘They have chained his hands, the policemen are taking [him] away. 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.ChG$.152) 


It stands to reason that the underspecified number form refers to the whole 
pair since it is semantically the least marked reading: Eyes, hands and legs more 
often appear as a pair and not as single items. This explanation is corroborated 
by the fact that one single item of a pair is marked with the modifier ayar ‘half’, 
like in example (182). 


(182)  [...] onto ana:r karak-ta:k  e-bit. 
then half eye-PROPR be-PsT2.38G 
‘[That girl looks around], apparently, she had only one eye. 
(BaA_1930_OneEyedGirl_flk.o13) 


Also, after cardinal numerals and quantifiers, underspecified number forms are 
used almost without exception. In this domain, the explanation holds that the 
quantifying modifier already points to a singular (in the case of ‘1’) or a plural (in 
all other cases) reading. Therefore, number has not to be expressed at the nom- 
inal itself. The examples (183) and (184) show underspecified number forms 
after cardinal numerals, and example (185) shows an underspecified number 
form after a quantifier. 


(183) Hu:tka-ga tiiért, titért holkiobaj. 
day.and.night-paT/Loc four four rouble 
‘On a day four, four roubles. 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.ChSA.050) 


(184) Hiirbe ikki kallektiv bar e-t-e. 
twenty two collective Ex be-pstT1-38G 
‘There were twenty-two collectives’ 
(UkOA_2010_Festival_nar.UkOA.035) 


(185) Tuok elbek omn’ur egel-beteg-im. 
what many toy bring-NEG.PST2-1SG 
‘I did not bring many toys.’ 
(UkET_AKEE_19940424_ SongsTales_conv.UkET.041) 
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4.1.2 Plural 


The plural is the only marked number value in Dolgan. It is expressed by the 
suffix -LAr, which is the same form as in most Turkic languages. It is attached 


di 


rectly to the stem, has vowel harmonic forms and leads to regular consonant 


assimilations (see Section 2.5). Consequently, the suffix has the 16 allomorphs 


di 


splayed in Chart 35. 


CHART 35 Allomorphs of the plural marker 


Preceding environment Allomorphs 


V, Crvoice, +lat -lar, -ler, -lor, -lér 
Crvoice, -nas, -lat -dar, -der, -dor, -dor 
Ci voice, +nas -nar, -ner, -nor, -nor 
C éiek -tar, -ter, -tor, -tor 


The following list exemplifies the plural forms of regular nouns, which applies 


to 


a great deal of the Dolgan nouns. 


taba ‘reindeer’ + -LAr > tabalar ‘reindeer’ 
béré ‘wolf’ + -LAr > bdrélér ‘wolves’ 

at ‘horse’ + -LAr > attar ‘horses’ 

kotor ‘bird’ + -LAr > kétérdér ‘birds’ 

ilim ‘net’ + -LAr = ilimner ‘nets’ 


However, there are some seemingly irregular forms. Many stems ending with 


nN 


show either the expected form of the suffix -nAr, or the assimilation of the 


stem-final n, yielding -t-tAr. The most frequent lexemes are as follows. 


dulgam ~ dalgan ‘Dolgan’ + -LAr > dulga:ttar ~ dalga:ttar ~ dulgainnar 
~ dalga:nnar 

emerksin ‘old woman’ + -LAr > eme:ksitter ~ eme:ksinner 

kergen ‘family; parents’ + -LAr > kergetter ~ kergenner 

ojun ‘shaman’ + -LAr > ojuttar ~ ojunnar 

tojon ‘lord’ + -LAr > tojonnor ~ tojottor 


Additionally, the possessive pronouns (see Section 3.3.1) and diminutive nouns 
formed by the suffix -kA:N (see Section 12.1) are concerned. 
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miniene ‘my.SG’ > miniennere ~ miennere ~ miniettere ~ miettere ‘my.PL’ 
tabakain ‘small reindeer’ + -LAr > tabaka:ttar ~ tabakamnnar 


The same pattern can be observed at stems ending with r, the most frequent 
being the following. 


dogor ‘friend’ + -LAr > dogottor (instead of expected *dogordor) 

ogonnor ‘old man’ + -LAr > ogonn’ottor (instead of expected *ogonn’or- 
dor) 

daktar ‘woman’ + -LAr > daktattar (instead of expected *daktardar)! 


Except for the possessive forms of personal pronouns and the diminutive 
nouns, these items have in common that they designate humans. Moreover, 
many of them are loanwords from Ewenki (dulga:n ~ dalgain ‘Dolgan’, dimin- 
utive suffix) or Mongolic (dogor ‘friend’, eme:ksin ‘old woman’, kergen ‘family; 
parents’, tojon ‘lord’). 

The latter is essential since Katuzynski (1961: 16) explains this variation by 
Mongolic substrate influence. Modern Mongolian has the plural marker -d (< 
*t), which is attached to stems ending with nasals and liquids (i.e. n, / and r 
in modern Mongolian), e.g. Mongolian shouboo-d ‘bird-PL’ (< shouboon ‘bird’) 
(Janhunen 2012: 99). According to Katuzynski (1961: 116), etymologically Mon- 
golic items like kergen ‘family; parents’ or tojon ‘lord’ exhibit double plural 
marking in Sakha, namely Mongolic *-t and Turkic “LAr, e.g. kerge-t-ter ‘family- 
PL-PL’. Due to both formal and semantic analogy, this pattern was apparently 
adapted to other stems, too. It has to be remarked that Kaluzynski (1961) 
undoubtedly discusses Sakha, not Dolgan. Still, his conclusions can be trans- 
ferred to Dolgan since 1) the morphonology of the plural marker is the same in 
both languages and 2) Mongolic substrate influence can in either case only be 
assumed for a time when Dolgan and Sakha had not separated yet (see Sections 
1.2, 1.3 and 11.2.1.1 for details). 

Therefore, the given explanation seems to be plausible for the Dolgan pat- 
tern as well. Moreover, the underlying process of analogic adaptation is evid- 
ently not finished yet since even very young Russian items (here duoktu:r ‘doc- 
tor’) in Dolgan speech behave likewise. 


(186) Occogo duoktu:t-tar-in hild’-a:¢¢-lar. 
then  doctor-PL-POSS.2SG go-HAB-3PL 
‘At that time the doctors went around [in the tundra]. 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.o78) 


1 Here also the form daktallar occurs, but much more seldom. 
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The plural form of the lexeme viol ‘boy; son’ is wolattar, which again can be 
explained by double Mongolic-Turkic plural marking yielding the segmenta- 
tion wol-at-tar ‘boy-PL-PL’. The lexeme ké:s ‘girl; daughter’ has the partly supplet- 
ive plural form kérgittar. This form goes back to the nowadays vanished stem 
*qirqin ‘female slave; concubine; maidservant’ (ESTYa VI 2000: 238-239), again 
suffixed with both the Mongolic plural marker *-t and the Turkic plural marker 
*-LAY. 

Coming to semantics, the plural—opposed to the singular—refers to more 
than one entity. 


(187) Kutujak ol talak-tar-ga hiizr-d-e. 
mouse that bush-PL-DAT/LOC run-PST1-3SG 
‘The mouse ran to(wards) those bushes.’ 
(AKEE_19900810_ReindeerMouse_flk.o12) 


In the case of paired nouns, plural forms are used very rarely and only by fully 
bilingual speakers. As was shown in Section 4.1.1, underspecified number forms 
are much more frequent. Nevertheless, an example of a paired noun marked for 
plural is given here. 


(188) _ [...] éli-ler-i-nen isten-e tii olor-o:ccu. 
hand-PL-POSS.3SG-INS sew-CVB.SIM at.night sit-HAB.3SG 
‘(The education of the children, everything was the woman’s, breast- 
feeding her children with her bosoms], sewing with her hands she was 
sitting at night’ 
(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.034) 


To sum up the core meanings of the plural, one can state the following: Whereas 
the absence of the plural suffix not necessarily entails a singular reading, its 
presence always predicts a plural reading, i.e. reference to more than one entity. 

Finally, the plural suffix can express associative plurals when attached to 
proper nouns. In this case, the named person and some people belonging to 
them are referred to. In example (189), it is expressed that Onosko and his 
people, as well as some other people, got help, not that there were several “Ono- 
skos”, 


(189) Iti Onosko-lor-go-tudk-tar-ga kémol6s-piit-tere |...]. 
that Onosko-PL-DAT/LOC-what-PL-DAT/LOC help-PsT2-3PL 
‘They had helped this Onosko and his people and so on, [...]. 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.o54) 
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4.2 Case 


4.21 Case Inflection 

The case system of Dolgan is mid-sized from a typological perspective (see 
Iggesen 2013), exhibiting eight cases: nominative, accusative, genitive, partit- 
ive, dative-locative, ablative, instrumental, comparative. Chart 36 shows the 
suffixes of the named cases. 


CHART 36 Case inflection 


Morpheme Allomorphs 


Nominative —- = 
Accusative -(n)I ~ -ni, -ni, -nu, -nti 
POSS-n -t, -i, -U, -ul 
POSS-n (in possessive declension) 
Genitive POSS-n PoOss-n (in possessive declension) 
Partitive -TA -ta, -te, -to, -td 
-da, -de, -do, -dé 
-n4a, -Nne, -no, -nd 
Dative- -GA~-gAr~-r_-ga, -ge, -go, -gd 
locative -ka, -ke, -ko, -ké 
-Q, -Ne, -NO, -HO 
-gar, -ger, -gor, -gor (after possessive suffixes: 
38G, IPL, 2PL, 3PL) 
-r (after possessive suffixes: 18G, 2SG) 
Ablative -(t)tAn -ttan, -tten, -tton, -tt6n 
-tan, -ten, -ton, -t6n 
Instrumental -(n)nAn -nnan, -nnen, -nnon, -nnén 
-nan, -nen 
Comparative -TA:gAr -ta:gar, -te:ger, -to:gor, -t0:gor 


-da:gar, -de:ger, -do:gor, -dé:g6r 
-na:gar, -ne:ger, -no:gor, -nd:gor 


Before coming to functional perspectives, some formal comments are in order. 
First, the genitive case merely occurs in combination with possessive suffixes, 
and it is always homonymous with the possessive accusative case. Both features 
can be explained diachronically (see Section 4.3.2). Second, the dative-locative 
case has different suffixes for non-possessive and possessive nouns; the latter 
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pattern is again discussed in Section 4.3.2. Third, most morphonological pro- 
cesses determining the form of the appropriate case suffix are predictable, but 
not without exceptions. The accusative, ablative, and instrumental case suf- 
fixes differ depending on the final sound of the stem they are attached to. If the 
stem ends with a vowel, -nl, -ttAn and -nnAn are chosen (e.g. taba-ni, taba-ttan, 
taba-nnan from taba ‘reindeer’ ); if the stem ends with a consonant, -I, -tAn and 
-nAn (e.g. Audl-u, hidl-tan, hiiol-u-nan from hiidl ‘path; trace’) are chosen. As 
for the instrumental case, an additional high epenthetic vowel appears when 
the suffix is attached to a consonant stem. Consequently, only the illabial allo- 
morphs -nan and -nen are available since labial vowel harmony does not apply 
after high vowels (see Section 2.5.1). Finally, the noun Aihi ‘human; person’ 
exhibits the irregular dative-locative case form kihieke, in which the stem kihie- 
shows parallels to the personal pronoun stems, e.g. minie- ‘18G.PRO’ and ginie- 
‘38G.PRO’ (see Section 5.1). 

The described case system differs slightly from the system posited in exist- 
ing grammatical descriptions, where the following cases are assumed to exist in 
Dolgan: nominative, accusative, partitive, dative, ablative, instrumental, comit- 
ative and comparative (Ubrjatova 1985: 116-124; Li 2011: 49; Artem’ev 2013b: 44). 
As this system is widely recognized, some comments are necessary here. The 
cases nominative, accusative, partitive, dative, ablative, instrumental and com- 
parative occur regularly so that their status as cases is undoubted. Nevertheless, 
the dative case is better called dative-locative since it clearly fulfils locative 
functions (see Section 4.2.2.5). Similar functional arguments are decisive for 
including the genitive case into the case system: In double adnominal possess- 
ive constructions (X’s Y’s Z) (see Sections 4.2.2.3 and 7.1.2.3) like in example 
(1g0), it unambiguously marks the second possessor. Labelling those forms 
“accusative’—as could be possible given the homonymy of the possessive gen- 
itive and accusative—would be odd from a theoretical linguistic point of view. 
Although there is no separatable marker of the genitive case (see Section 4.3.2 
for further formal explanations), there is no reason not to analyze the form 
“poss-n” as genitive in the given domain from the synchronic and functional 
perspective taken here. 


(190) U:  tééé-tin men’i:-te tura 
water master-POSS.3SG.GEN head-poss.3sG completely 
bar-bit. 
gO-PST2.3SG 


‘The head of the master of water tore off completely. 
(AKEE_1990_PearlBeard_flk.ogg) 
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The suffix -LI:N is frequently called “comitative case” in existing grammat- 
ical descriptions. However, its usage is—in contrast to Sakha—marginal. One 
of the core comitative meanings, the expression of accompaniment, is not 
expressed by the suffix -LI:N but by the postposition gétta ~ kitta ‘with’. There- 
fore, the suffix is labelled “sociative” rather than “comitative” here. As for its 
categorical status, it behaves hardly like a case suffix: On the one hand, it does 
not seem to have a fixed position in the word ((191) vs (192)), and on the other 
hand, it can be combined with the accusative case (193). 


(191) Dve-liin-ner 6r — kepset-el-ler? 
house-soc-PL long chat-PRS-3PL 
‘Do the people of the house [lit. the ones with the house] chat for a 
long time?’ 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.177) 


(192) Vénuk-tar-dizm-min. 
grandchild-PL-sOc-1sG 
‘Tam with my grandchildren. 
(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.046) 


(193) Koriiopka-ni kiioska-li:n-é bier-dek-kine,  keps-ie-m! 
box-Acc cat-SOC-ACC give-COND-2SG tell-FUT-1SG 
‘If you give me the box together with the cat, I will tell!’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.271) 


Therefore, it is not treated as a case suffix here but as a derivational suffix 
expressing sociative rather than comitative meanings (see Section 12.11 for a 
detailed account). 

Finally, there is the frequent similative suffix -LI:. Though seldom, there are 
some examples where the suffix behaves morphosyntactically like a case suffix, 
e.g. because it follows the plural in the word ogolordu: ‘like children’ in example 
(194). 


(194) Gini bari ogo-lor-du:  ehe-tin, 
38G.PRO all child-pL-stmM grandfather-Poss.3S8G.Acc 
ebe-tin olus han-i:r, [esi] 
grandmother-POSs.3SG.ACC very appreciate-PRS.3SG 
‘She, like all children, appreciates her grandfather and grandmother 
very much, [...]. 
(PoNA_200x_GirlFromTundra_natr.o70) 
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Despite this case-like behaviour, the similative suffix is treated here as a 
derivational suffix. The reason for this is, on the one hand, that its functional 
domain is limited and, on the other hand, that it cannot be combined with pos- 
sessive suffixes according to the material analyzed here. 

Hence, there are eight cases in Dolgan (nominative, accusative, genitive, 
partitive, dative-locative, ablative, instrumental and comparative). Moreover, 
there are two forms (sociative and similative), which sometimes are or could 
be regarded as case suffixes but are treated here as derivational suffixes, as 
explained above. 

To illustrate the formation of case forms, Chart 37 shows the paradigm of the 
nouns taba ‘reindeer’, it ‘dog’, kiiél lake’ and kiin ‘sun; day’. 


CHART 37 Examples of case inflection 


taba ‘reindeer’ it ‘dog’ kit6l lake’ kiin ‘sun; day’ 
Singular 
Nominative taba it kitél kiin 
Accusative tabant ttt kit lii kiinii 
Partitive tabata itta kiiblle ktinne 
Dative-locative tabaga tkka kitolge kiinne 
Ablative tabattan ittan kiiélten kiinten 
Instrumental tabannan itinan kitéliinen ktiniinen 
Comparative tabata:gar itta:gar kiiélde:ger kiinne:ger 
Plural 
Nominative tabalar ittar kitoller ktinner 
Accusative tabalari ittari kitélleri kiinneri 
Partitive tabalarda ittarda kiiéllerde ktinnerde 
Dative-locative tabalarga ittarga kiidllerge kiinnerge 
Ablative tabalartan ittartan kiiéllerten ktinnerten 
Instrumental tabalarinan ittarinan _kiiéllerinen _kiinnerinen 


Comparative tabalarda:gar _ittarda:gar_ kiidllerde:ger _kiinnerde:ger 


4.2.2 Case Functions 

4.2.2.1 Nominative 

Nouns in the unmarked nominative case can fulfil nearly all syntactic func- 
tions. The most important function is being the subject of a clause. 
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(195) Bur ogo-m iti uskuola-ga lilel-izr, [ese]: 
one child-poss.1sG.NOM that school-DaT/LOC work-PRS.3SG 
‘One child of mine works in the school, [one daughter of mine works 
as a director]. 
(UkET_AkEE_19940424_SongsTales_conv.UkET.004) 


Also, direct objects can appear in the nominative if the direct object is posi- 
tioned immediately before the verb. A direct object in the nominative is indef- 
inite and often non-specific or generic; additionally, it tends to form a unit of 
meaning together with the verb. 


(196) [...] bert baskuoj ria illa:-bit-a. 
very beautiful song.NOM sing-PST2-3SG 
‘(I remember one of his songs], he sang a very beautiful song’ 
(EIBK_KuNS_2004. Storytellers_conv.EIBK.o59) 


(197) Karcé onost-ol-lor. 
money.NOM make-PRS-3PL 
‘They are making money. 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.ChSA.o78) 


If the possessor is a full noun phrase in adnominal possessive constructions, 
it takes the nominative case (except for double possessive constructions, see 
Section 4.2.2.3). 


(198) Ol ali:-ga kolxoz iidr-e ah-irr. 
that valley-pat/Loc kolkhoz.NoM herd-POSs.38G eat-PRS.3SG 
‘In that valley, the herd of the kolkhoz is grazing.’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.oqg) 


Finally, some postpositions govern the nominative case of non-possessed 
nouns, the most frequent being ihin ‘because (of), kdrdiik ‘like’ and iistiin 
‘through; along’ (see Section 3.7). 


(199) [...] bir taba thin hu:t-ta:-€cé 
one reindeer.NOM because.of court-VBZ-PTCP.HAB 
e-ti-lere kihi-ler-i ran’se. 
AUX-PST1-3PL human-PL-ACC earlier 
‘[Of course, earlier it was strict], because of [killing/stealing] one rein- 
deer people were judged earlier’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.161) 
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(200) Hukuy kar kérdiik ce:lke: buol-lun. 
long.coat snow like — white be-1mP.3sG 
‘The coat shall be as white as snow.’ 
(PoNA_2004_SnowOwl_flk.o48) 


(201) Hati:  kel-e:éci e-ti-lere kitil iistiin. 
by.foot come-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-3PL shore along 
‘They always came by foot along the shore.’ 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.038) 


4.2.2.2 Accusative 

The primary function of the accusative case is to mark the direct object of a 
clause. However, direct objects are not necessarily marked with the accusative 
case since Dolgan exhibits differential object marking. The exact conditions 
and mechanisms of differential object marking are described in Section 8.1.3. 
Here it can already be stated that the accusative case is the most frequent 
case for direct objects: Ca. 81% of direct objects in the analyzed material show 
accusative case marking. 


(202) Onno bir kthi-ni bul-lu-but. 
there one human-acc find-psT1-1PL 
‘There, we found one man. 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.059) 


(203) Bu emie ana:r ili:-tin bis-t-a. 
this also other hand-Poss.3SG.acc cut-PST1-3SG 
‘She cut off her other hand, too’ 
(FeA_1931_OldWomanFoxFur_flk.o41) 


Additionally, some postpositions govern the accusative case, the most import- 
ant being gitta ~ kétta ‘with’. Adpositional phrases formed with gétta ~ kitta are 
among the central devices to express the semantic role accompaniment, as dis- 
played in examples (204) and (205). 


(204) Ol ogo-ko:t-tor-bun gitta, tiidrt ogo-lo:k 
that child-DIM-PL-POSS.1SG.ACC with four child-PROPR 
e-ti-m, onton iti. 


be-psT1-1sG then that 
‘With my little children, I had four children, then’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.233) 
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(205) Bilir lije-ge andagaj til-la:k-tar kurpa:ska-ni 
long.ago time-DAT/LOC sworn word-PROPR-3PL partridge-ACc 
kitta. 
with 


‘In olden times, they [= the pikes] had a contract with the partridges.’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarPartridgesPikes_flk.o18) 


Other postpositions, which govern the accusative case, are béha ‘during; over’ 
and meld’ ‘during’. 


(206) D%l-é  biha  tald-bit-im. 
year-acc during be.ill-pstT2-1sG 
‘T was ill for a year’ 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.ChSA.005) 


(207) Kéhin-é meldi utuj-bup-pun _ ebit. 
winter-Acc during sleep-PsT2-18G EVID 
‘I slept apparently during the [whole] winter’ 
(AkEE_19xx BoySister_flk.156) 


4.2.2.3 Genitive 

As mentioned above, the middle part of a double adnominal possessive con- 
struction (X’s Y’s Z) may show genitive case marking. In the third person, this 
is obligatory; in the first and second person, this is uncommon but possible. 
In simple adnominal possessive constructions (X’s Y), the genitive is not used 
for indicating the possessor. In example (208), all these patterns occur: erim 
‘my husband’ is a first-person possessor in a double possessive unmarked for 
case, whereas baltitin ‘his younger sister’ is a third-person possessor in a double 
possessive exhibiting genitive case morphology. Finally, min T’ is a first-person 
possessor in a simple possessive and is thus unmarked for case. 


(208) Er-im balti-tin 
husband-Poss.1sG youngersibling-POss.3SG.GEN 
ogo-lor-o iti bar-a:cci-lar onuok-tar-ga min 
child-pL-poss.38G this go-HAB-3PL tomb-PL-DAT/LOC 18G.PRO 
ogo-lor-bun kitta. 


child-PL-Poss.isG.acc with 

‘The children of my husband’s younger sister usually go to the cemetery 
with my children.’ 

(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.og3) 
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This also applies to contexts where the possessive suffix at the relevant item 
(Y) is used in a non-possessive function, e.g. expressing aforementionedness. 
Example (209) shows this since ogotun has no possessor here, but the possess- 
ive suffix of the third person singular points to its information status given (see 
Section 10.3). Nevertheless, it is treated morphosyntactically like the middle 
item of a double adnominal possessive construction. 


(209) Ol ogo-tun ine-tin hu:j-ar. 
that child-Pposs.3sG.GEN mother-POSs.3SG.ACC wash-PRS.3SG 
‘She [= the midwife] washes the child’s mother’ 
(SuAA_20xx_Birth_nar.o66) 


4.2.2.4 Partitive 

The single function of the partitive case is to mark direct objects. However, it 
is used much less frequently than the accusative and nominative cases. Only 
ca. 2% of direct objects in the analyzed material are marked with the par- 
titive case. Objects marked with the partitive case can express a part-whole- 
relation, an indefinite amount of something, but can also be merely indefinite. 
In example (210), the addressee shall pay some money to the blacksmith, thus, a 
part of all his money. In example (211), on the contrary, no part-whole-relation is 
expressed since the speaker only promises to bring some ermine, but not some 
amount of ermines. 


(210) Kuznes-ka-r karci-ta tol-ti6-p. 
blacksmith-Poss.28G-DAT/LOC money-PART pay-FUT-2SG 
‘You will pay money to the blacksmith’ 
(PoNA_19900322_PoorBoyDevil_flk.038) 


(211) Timnna:k goroniok-ta egel-ie-m, kiizt-en 
alive ermine-PART bring-FUT-1SG wait-CVB.SEQ 
olor. 
sit.AUX.IMP.2SG 


‘I will bring a living ermine, wait’ 
(AsKS_19xXx_Amulet_nat.o29) 


According to Artem’ev (1999b: 109), the partitive case marks the indefiniteness 
of an object. Indeed, the overwhelming majority of objects marked with the 
partitive case are indefinite, but this does not mean that indefinite objects 
necessarily have to be marked with the partitive case (see Section 8.1.3 for 
details). Moreover, Artem’ev (1999b: 111) states that direct objects marked with 
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the partitive case frequently occur with possessive suffixes, especially in the 
first and second person. In this case, the partitive case would point to a benefi- 
ciary referred to with the possessive suffix like in example (212). 


(212) Ehigi emie ak-kiti-na kérd6n-iin. 
2PL.PRO also horse-POSS.2PL-PART search-IMP.2PL 
‘You also search a horse for yourselves.’ 
(Artem’ev 1999b: 111; own transliteration and glossing) 


Only five instances of the partitive case in possessive declension (all third per- 
son singular) could be found in the analyzed corpus material. In none of them 
any benefactive meaning is conveyed. In example (213), the first-person speaker 
says that he and his companion will take two horses; therefore, the indication 
of a third-person beneficiary is implausible here. 


(213) Ikki at  hérga-ti-na as-ta ild’-iek-pit. 
two horse sledge-poss.3SG-PART food-PART carry-FUT-1PL 
‘We will take along two horse sledges [full of] food.’ 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.o58) 


Given such examples, the material analyzed here cannot support Artem’ev’s 
claim of a benefactive meaning of objects marked with the partitive case. Form- 
ally, the partitive case often occurs with predicates in the imperative mood 
(214). Moreover, some verbs in the indicative future (215) and necessitative con- 
structions (216) govern a partitive object. 


(214) Onor-un kémiis ilim-ne,  kémiis ti:-ta, kémiis 
make-IMP.2PL gold net-PART, gold small.boat-parT gold 
erdi:-te. 

Oar-PART 


‘Make a golden net, a small golden boat and golden oars. 
(ChPK_1970_ThreeBoys_flk.o20) 


(215) L'uboj  iréa-ta ill-éa-m, be:be. 
random song-PART sing-FUT-1SG wait 
‘T will sing a random song, wait. 
(UkET_AkKEE_19940424_ SongsTales_conv.UkET.050) 
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(216) He:, bu taba:k-ta birag-iak-kin na:da. 
AFF this tobacco-PART throw-PTCP.FUT-POSS.2SG.ACC need.to 
‘Yes, one has to throw tobacco [onto the grave]. 
(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.102) 


Apart from the indefiniteness of the objects, these sentences—and the other 
instances in the corpus—have in common that the event described is not 
accomplished yet or has not even begun. Bearing this in mind, it is not sur- 
prising that the constructions observed are the imperative and necessitative 
moods and future tense, as displayed in (214) to (216). Finally, the use of the 
partitive case is apparently not obligatory in such contexts. Similar examples 
in the nominative or accusative case can also be found, as is shown in the rel- 
evant sections in Chapter 8. 


4.2.2.5 Dative-Locative 
The dative-locative case has two major functional domains in Dolgan: The 
expression of both dynamic and stative location and the expression of recip- 
ients. Historically, the suffix of the dative-locative case -GA goes back to the 
Proto-Turkic dative case suffix *-KA (Johanson 2021: 464), whereas the Proto- 
Turkic locative suffix *-DA synchronically is represented by the partitive suffix 
-TA in both Dolgan and Sakha (Johanson 2021: 466-467). The former item has 
taken over the locative functions from the latter item; consequently, 
Dolgan -GA has both dative and locative functions. 

The first significant domain of the dative-locative case is to express spa- 
tial relations. The expression of dynamic location, i.e. the expression of the 
semantic role goal, can easily be shown with examples like (217). 


(217) Onton Valacéanka-ga ip-pit-tara. 
then Volochanka-DAT/LOC send-PsT2-3SG 
‘Then they sent [me] to Volochanka.’ 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004_Life_conv.PoPD.o19) 


The same holds for the expression of stative location, i.e. the semantic role locus 
~ location like in example (218). 


(218) De min t6r6:-biit-iim Avarm-ya. 
well 18G.PRO be.born-PsST2-18SG Avam-DAT/LOC 
‘Well, I was born in Ust’-Avam’ 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004_ Life_conv.PoPD.001) 
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In a more abstract sense, the dative-locative case also expresses temporal 
relations. 


(219) Dvenke kiin-ne pastux-tar  d’e-lere 
clear day-pat/Loc shepherd-PL house-POss.3PL 
kést-6 hit-a:éci-lar. 


be.visible-cvB.sIM lie.AUX-HAB-3PL 
‘On a clear day, the shepherds’ houses are visible. 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nat.o52) 


The second important domain of the dative-locative case is to express the 
recipient of both physical and mental transfer of objects. The recipient of phys- 
ical transfer is usually the third argument of prototypical ditransitive verbs 
(220), whilst the recipient of mental transfer is most often the third argument 
of speech verbs (221). 


(220) “Ebe,  enie-ke die bier-iek-pit”  d-izr, [i]: 
granny 2SG.PRO-DAT/LOC house give-FUT-1PL say-PRS.3SG 
‘“Granny, we will give you an apartment’, she says, [“we will help’, she 
says]. 

(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.233) 


(221) Lt:bira ogo-lor-go die-bit: [.é]- 
Lyybyra child-PL-DAT/LOC say-PST2.3SG 
‘Lyybyra said to the children: [“Children! Let me down!”]. 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Lyybyra_flk.o46—048) 


Finally, the two postpositions dieri ‘until; up to’ and tali ‘like; similar’ govern the 
dative-locative case (see Section 3.7). 


(222) Krasnajarskaj-ga e: dieri bar-bit-im “Spartak” 
Krasnoyarsk-DaT/Loc eh until go-psT2-1sG Spartak 
paraxot-i-nan. 
steamer-POSS.3SG-INS 
‘Until, eh, Krasnoyarsk, I went on the steamer “Spartak” 
(ChVD_AkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.005) 
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(223) Hette won bies-te:k-ke dieri iilele:-bit-im  onno, 
seven ten five-PROPR-DAT/LOC until work-psT2-1SG there 
Valacanka-ga. 


Volochanka-DAT/LOC 
‘Until [19]75, I worked there, in Volochanka’ 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004_Life_conv.PoPD.058) 


(224) Br'ezn’ev-ka tali e-t-e, 
Brezhnev-DAT/LOC similar be-PsT1-3SG 
‘He was [as old] as Brezhnev. 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.o72) 


4.2.2.6 Ablative 

The ablative case expresses primarily spatial relationships. It denotes dynamic 
location, i.e. the movement of something, more precisely, the source of the 
movement of something. 


(225) Onno Tajmisr-tan bihigi  bar-bip-pit ikki kihi. 
thither Taimyr-ABL 1PL.PRO go-PST2-1PL two person 
‘From Taimyr, we went there [with] two people. 
(UkOA_2010_Festival_nar.UkOA.003) 


The ablative case can also express the source of movement more abstractly. 
This can be the source of physical transfer, ie. the counterpart of a recipient 
(226), or the source of information in mental transfer (227). In this context, it is 
worth mentioning that the verbs éjét- ‘ask’ and kdrdé.- ‘beg’ govern the ablative 
case for expressing the addressee of the question (228). 


(226) Min’igi-tten tuiok-pun il-éak-tara=j? 
1S8G.PRO-ABL what-POSS.1SG.ACC take-FUT-3PL=Q 
‘What will they take from me?’ 
(ChPK_1970_Nganasan_flk.o1g) 


(227) Radima-ttan ist-e:¢ci-bit. 
Radio-ABL _hear-HAB-1PL 
‘We heard it from the radio. 
(EIBK_KuNS_2004. Storytellers_conv.EIBK.o82) 
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(228) “Oksie, ebe-gi-tten ispi:ske-te — k6rd-ti: 
Oksana grandmother-POss.2SG-ABL match-PART beg-CVB.SIM 
bar da” die-t-e. 


g0.IMP.28G EMPH Say-PST1-3SG 
‘“Oksana, go and ask your grandmother for matches’, she said. 
(BeAM_199x_LegendSpiritOfTrees_nar.og1) 


Existing descriptions of Dolgan state that the ablative case can denote the 
material out of which some item is made (Li 201: 65-66; Artem’ev 2013b: 
84). However, the INEL Dolgan Corpus cannot confirm this observation— 
instead, the instrumental case (see Section 4.2.2.7) seems to fulfil this func- 
tion. 

Two related and even more abstract domains of the ablative case are the fol- 
lowing: First, the ablative can express the reason for an event or the motivation 
for an action performed (229). Second, the ablative can express the standard 
of comparison (230). This is unexpected since Dolgan also knows a compar- 
ative case (see Section 4.2.2.8) that exactly covers this domain. The functional 
complex of comparison is discussed in detail in Section 8.2.5. 


(229) Tur-ari gim-mit-a, honno tiis-t-e 
stand.up-CVB.PURP want-PST2-3SG immediately fall-psT1-3sG 
atag-in éaré:-téi-ttan. 


foot-POSS.3SG.GEN pain-POSS.3SG-ABL 

‘He wanted to stand up, [but] immediately he fell because of the pain 
[in] his foot.’ 

(AsKS_19xXx_Amulet_nar.180) 


(230) K6r-biit-e, bir die  baré-lari-ttan ulakan. 
see-PST2-3SG one house all-Poss.3PL-ABL big 
‘He looked: one house is bigger than all [others]. 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.o47) 


Finally, two postpositions govern the ablative case: taksa ‘over; more than’, 
which is grammaticalized from tagés- ‘go out’ + -A ‘CVB.SIM’, and tuspa ‘besides; 
apart from’ (see Section 3.7). 


(231) Hii:rbe-tten taksa kihi-ni tiih-er-di-ler. 
twenty-ABL more.than person-ACc fall-CAUS-PST1-3PL 
‘They shot down more than twenty people: 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.047) 
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(232) Itin-ten tuspa  Valacainka-ttan kel-er 
that-ABL besides Volochanka-AaBL come-PTCP.PRS 
buol-uok-tara MRS iilehit-ter-e. 
become.AUX-FUT-3PL MRS worker-PL-POSS.3SG 
‘Apart from this, workers of the MRS? will come from Volochanka. 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.o63) 


4.2.2.7 Instrumental 

The instrumental case has two central functions: It expresses the instrument 
with which an action is performed (233); similarly, the material of some item 
is expressed with this case (234). Besides that, the instrumental case denotes 
a spatial relationship correlating to the semantic role path, ie. movement 
along or through some location ((235) and (236)) (see also Stachowski 1994 for 
details). 


(233) Taba-lar-in kej-bit 
reindeer-PL-POSS.3SG.ACC drive-PST2.3SG 
kitrej-i-nen. 


driving.pole-POSs.3SG-INS 
‘He drove the reindeer with his driving pole.’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.o60) 


(234) Kiird’ek mah-i-nan _ onor-ol-lor, lapatta. 
shovel wood-EP-INS make-PRS-3PL, spade.R 
‘They make a shovel out of wood, a spade: 
(BeAM_ig9x_LegendSpiritOfTrees_nar.150) 


(235) D’aktal-lar ¢j-bit huol-u-nan bar-an 
woman-PL show-PTCP.PRS path-POSS.3SG-INS go-CVB.SEQ 
kazl-bit-tar. 


stay.AUX-PST2-3PL 
‘The women went along the path which they had been shown.’ 
(YaP_1930_MastersOfPox_flk.o06) 


2 MRS is an abbreviation and stands for Russian motorno-rybolovnaja stancija ‘motor-fishing 
station’. 
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(236) Uskamn ojun-a kis mas-tan 
hare shaman-Poss.3sG winter wood-ABL 
iibleh-i-nen oj-0F, [ss]. 


chimney-POSS.3SG-INS jump-PRS.3SG 

‘The shaman hare jumps from the winter wood through the chimney, 
[the hare’s wife also jumped through the chimney]. 
(ErSV_1964_OldManHares_flk.o54) 


4.2.2.8 Comparative 
The single function of the comparative case is expressing the standard of com- 
parison. This holds in both adjectival (237) and adverbial (238) comparison. 


(237) Ur: _ icci-te minigin-ne:ger kubulgat-a huo 
water master-POSS.3SG 1SG.PRO-COMP sly-POSS NEG 
buol-wo, badaga. 


be-FUT.38G probably 
‘The master of water is probably not slyer than me’ 
(AKEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.o61) 


(238) “ft-ta:gar da — kuhagan-nik olor-o-bun’, d-i:r. 
dog-cOMP EMPH bad-aDvz___live-PRS-1SG say-PRS.3SG 
‘“T live even worse than a dog’, she says. 
(AKEE_19900810_GirlAnys_flk.o20) 


Nevertheless, the standard of comparison can be expressed with the ablative 
case, too (see Section 4.2.2.6). In Section 8.2.5, the comparison of adjectives and 
comparative clauses are described in detail. 


4.3 Possession 


4.3.1  Possessive Suffixes 

Like all other Turkic languages and most other languages of Northern Eurasia, 
Dolgan exhibits a set of possessive suffixes, which synthetically express the per- 
son and number of the possessor in adnominal possessive constructions. Chart 
38 shows the forms of the possessive suffixes in Dolgan. 
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CHART 38 _ Possessive suffixes 


Morpheme Allomorphs 


isc -(I)m -m 

-im, -im, -um, -lim 
2sGc_-(I)y -1 

“ty, -U), “Uy, -uy 
3sG_-(t)A -ta, -te, -to, -t6 

-a, -€, -0, -O 
IPL -BIt -bit, -bit, -but, -biit 


-pit, -pit, -put, -put 
-mit, -mit, -mut, -miit 
2PL_ -GIt -git, -git, -gut, -gut 
-kit, -kit, -kut, -kiit 
-nit, -nit, -nut, -nut 
3PL -LArA -lara, -lere, -loro, -léré 
-tara, -tere, -toro, -t6rd 
-dara, -dere, -doro, -déré 
-nara, -nere, -noro, -nord 


When a noun is inflected for both number and possession, the possessive 
suffix is added after the number suffix. 


(239) Vnuk-tar-im biek bar biidl-al-lar. 
grandchild-pL-poss.1sG always EX be-PRS-3PL 
‘My grandchildren are always there.’ 
(UkET_AkNN_19940424_SongsTales_conv.UkET.024) 


As the third-person plural suffix -LArA historically consists of the plural marker 
-LAr and the possessive suffix of the third person singular -(t)A, the combina- 
tion of the plural marker and the possessive suffixes of the third person leads 
to homonymous forms. Whereas taba-ta ‘reindeer-Poss.38G’ unambiguously 
refers to one reindeer and one possessor, the form tabalara can refer to either 
one reindeer and many possessors (taba-lara ‘reindeer-POSS.3PL’) or many 
reindeer and one possessor (taba-lar-a ‘reindeer-PL-POSS.3SG’). Moreover, the 
same form is used when both reindeer and possessors are many since the 
paradigmatically expectable form *taba-lar-dara ‘reindeer-PL-POSS.3PL’ does 
not exist. Hence, sentences like in example (240) can only be disambiguated 
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regarding the context. Verbal morphology (third person plural) clarifies that 
nota single reindeer, but many reindeer are meant. However, only from the pre- 
ceding context, it can be understood that a single possessor owns the reindeer. 
Without context, the sentence would also allow the reading ‘Their (many) 
reindeer were hungry’. 


(240) Taba-lar-a ac¢cik-ta:-ti-lar. 
reindeer-PL-POSS.38G hungry-VBZ-PST1-3PL 
‘His (many) reindeer were hungry. 
(AkEE_19xx _BoySister_flk.134) 


To illustrate the building of possessive forms, Chart 39 shows the paradigm of 
the nouns taba ‘reindeer’, it ‘dog’, kiiél lake’ and kiin ‘day’. 


CHART 39 Examples of possessive inflection 


taba it kii6l kiin 
‘reindeer’ ‘dog’ ‘lake’ ‘sun; day’ 
Singular possessee 
1sG tabam itim kiiliim —_kiiniim 
28G taban itin kitoliin kiiniin 
38G_ tabata tta kiiéle kiine 


iPL_ tababit ippit —-kitGlbiit ~——skitmmiit 
2PL_ tabagit tkkit kiidlgiit ~—_—kitnniit 
3PL tabalara ittara  _kiidllere__—kiinnere 


Plural possessee 
isG tabalarim ittarim kiidllerim  kiinnerim 
28G tabalarin ittarin kiidllerin —_kiinnerin 
38G tabalara ittara  kiidllere _kiinnere 
iPL_ tabalarbit ittarbit kiidllerbit kiinnerbit 
2PL tabalargit ittargit kiidllergit kiinnergit 
3PL tabalara ittara  kiidllere__—kiinnere 


If the possessor in an adnominal possessive construction is a full noun phrase, 
it is expressed overtly (241). If the possessor is pronominal, it can be dropped 
because the possessive suffix itself establishes person-number reference (242). 
See Section 7.1.2.3 for a syntactic account to adnominal possession. 
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(241) Ol ali:-ga kolxoz iiér-e ah-irr. 
that plain-pat/Loc kolkhoz herd-Poss.3sG eat-PRS.38G 
‘On that plain, the herd of the kolkhoz is grazing: 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.o4g) 


(242) [...] ka:m-im ust-a hit-ar bugurduk. 
blood-poss.1sG flow-cvB.sIM lie.AUX-PRS.38G like.this 
‘[Later I saw, my fingers are shivering], my blood is running like this. 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.103) 


Moreover, possessive suffixes occur not only in prototypical possessive con- 
texts. The third-person plural possessive suffix may also have a selective func- 
tion, as in example (243). 


(243) Man-tan birges-tere ogonnor ki:h-a. 
this-ABL the.other-Poss.3PL oldman daughter-Poss.3sG 
‘One of them was the old man’s daughter’ 
(BaR_1930_DaughterOfNganasan_flk.o33) 


Finally, possessive suffixes—primarily second and third person singular—play 
a role in discourse organization (see Section 10.3 for details). In example (244), 
the first-person speaker is talking about her own children so that the possessive 
suffixes can by no means express a prototypical possessive relation. 


(244) He:, Biée-y onno olor-or Nuku:-tun 
AFF Vitya-Poss.28G there live-pRs.38G Nikolay-POSs.3SG.ACC 
gitta. 
with 


‘Yes, Vitya is living there together with Nikolay. 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.186) 


4.3.2 Possessive Suffixes Inflected for Case 

When a case suffix is added to a possessive suffix, both may change their shape 
significantly. In combination with case suffixes, the possessive suffixes have the 
underspecified forms displayed in Chart 4o. 

Also, the case suffixes may have a different shape when added to a pos- 
sessive suffix (see Chart 36 above as well). The endings of the ablative, instru- 
mental and comparative cases remain the same when combined with a pos- 
sessive suffix. The possessive genitive and accusative are homonymous in all 
persons, the form being “possessive suffix + -n”. Since these similar forms res- 
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CHART 40 _ Possessive suffixes in combination with case suffixes 


1SG 2SG 38G IPL 2PL 3PL 
Nominative -(I)m -(I)y -(t)A -BIt -GIt -LArA 
Oblique -BA~-BI -GA~-GI -(t)I -BItl -GItl -LArl 


CHART 41 Genitive/accusative forms of ‘stone’ 


Dolgan Turkish Tatar 
GEN~ACC GEN ACC GEN ACC 
1SG_ ta:s-pin tas-um-in tas-um-t_ _—_ tas-im-nin —_ tas-im-ni 
38G_ tazh-in tas-t-nin tas-in-t tas-i-nin tas-in 


3PL_ tar:s-tarin  tas-lari-nin_ tas-larin-t_tas-lari-nin tas-larin 


ult from merger and analogy, further explanations are necessary to keep syn- 
chrony and diachrony apart. Chart 41 shows that the Dolgan third-person gen- 
itive forms -(t)In and -LArIn correspond to the Turkish forms -(s)I-nIn and 
-lArl-nIn as well as to the Tatar forms -(s)I-nIy and -lArI-nIy. In contrast, 
the homonymous accusative forms correspond to the Turkish forms -(s)In-I 
and -lArIn-I, and to the similar Tatar forms -(s)In and -lArIn. This compar- 
ison shows that -n itself does not trace back to a case suffix. In tum, it is 
a residue of the so-called “pronominal n’, which is present in oblique third- 
person possessive forms in many Turkic languages (Johanson 2021: 459, 464, 
801-802). 

In non-third-person forms, the pronominal n is diachronically absent. In 
Dolgan, however, non-third-person genitive/accusative forms exhibit precisely 
the same pattern as third-person forms, i.e. “Poss-n”. Whether the final n in the 
accusative forms is a shortened variant of the accusative case suffix -(n)I or an 
analogic takeover from the third-person forms is hard to answer and goes bey- 
ond the scope of a descriptive grammar. As for the genitive case, the forms are 
obligatory in third-person contexts (245) but rare in non-third-person contexts 
((246) vs (247)). Again, this supports the explanation for the origin of the forms 
since there is no dedicated genitive case suffix in Dolgan, and the pronom- 
inal n is diachronically absent in non-third-person forms. Therefore, examples 
like (247) show genitive forms in non-third-person contexts that have arisen 
through analogy. 
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(245) Bil-e-bin min, ogonnor-um 
know-PRS-1SG 1SG.PRO old.man-POSS.1SG 
uba:j-in daktar-a. 


elder.brother-POSS.3SG.GEN woman-POSS.3SG 
‘I know [her], the wife of my husband’s elder brother. 
(KiPP_2009_Story_nar.KiPP.o54) 


(246) Bu:rduk-kain, ma:ma-m edizj-e, Kilabija, 
like.this-INTS mum-POss.1SG elder.sister-Poss.3SG Claudia 
kepse:-cci e-t-e. 


tell-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-3SG 
‘Like this, my mum’s elder sister, Claudia, always told it’ 
(NaLE_2002_StonyBone_flk.oo4) 


(247) [...] dogus-tuk kanas atak-pin bilcin-i 
easy-ADVZ left leg-POSS.1SG.GEN muscle-ACCc 
gojobu:n-nap-pit-im. 
wound-VBZ.CAUS-PST2-1SG 
‘(Serving as a commander of an entity in this battle at the promontory 
of Kursk], I got a muscle of my left leg slightly wounded’ 
(MiXS_1967_SoldierInSecondWorldWar_nat.037) 


To pull the strings together, this shows that the genitive case is functionally 
an established part of the Dolgan grammar system, but that -n is formally no 
genitive marker as such. Given the diachronic and the synchronic patterns 
explained above, I conceive the Dolgan possessive genitive/accusative forms 
as complex units, which is also revealed in glossing, e.g. taba-bin ‘reindeer- 
POSS.1SG.GEN’ ~ ‘reindeer-POSS.1SG.ACC’ and taba-tin ‘reindeer-POSS.3SG.GEN’ 
~ ‘reindeer-POSS.3SG.ACC’. 

The partitive case suffix is -nA in the possessive declension, which shows 
that it diachronically contains the “pronominal n’” as well (see Johanson (2021: 
475) for details). Finally, the dative-locative case has the endings -r (first and 
second person singular) and -gAr (first and second person plural, third person) 
when added to possessive suffixes. 

Chart 42 to Chart 47 show the underspecified morphemes and all possible 
allomorphs when case and possessive suffixes are combined. In Chart 48 to 
Chart 50, the possessive paradigms of taba ‘reindeer’, ét ‘dog’, and kiin ‘sun; day’ 
are presented. 
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CHART 42 POSS.1SG with case suffixes 


Morpheme 


Allomorphs 


Nominative 


(Genitive) / 


Accusative 


Partitive 


Dative-locative 


Ablative 


Instrumental 


Comparative 


-BI-nA 


-BA-r 


-BI-ttAn 


-BI-nAn 


-BI-nA:gAr 


-m 
-im, -im, -um, -lim 

-bin, -bin, -bun, -biin 

-pin, -pin, -pun, -puin 

-min, -min, -mun, -miin 

-bi-na, -bi-ne, -bu-na, -bii-ne 

-pt-na, -pi-ne, -pu-na, -pti-ne 

-mi-na, -mi-ne, -mu-na, -mii-ne 

-ba-r, -be-r, -bo-r, -b6-r 

pa-r, -pe-r, -po-r, -po-r 

-Ma-r, -Me-r, -Mo-F, -M0-r 

-bi-ttan, -bi-tten, -bu-ttan, -bii-tten 

-pt-ttan, -pi-tten, -pu-ttan, -pu-tten 

-mi-ttan, -mi-tten, -mu-ttan, -mtii-tten 

-bi-nan, -bi-nen, -bu-nan, -bii-nen 

-pt-nan, -pi-nen, -pu-nan, -pui-nen 

-mi-nan, -mi-nen, -mu-nan, -mii-nen 
-bi-na:gar, -bi-ne:ger, -bu-na:gar, -bii-ne:ger 
-pi-na:gar, -pi-ne:ger, -pu-na:gar, -pu-ne:ger 
-mi-naigar, -mi-ne:ger, -mu-na:gar, -mli-ne:ger 


CHART 43 POSS.2SG with case suffixes 


Morpheme Allomorphs 
Nominative -(I)y of] 
-én, -in, -un, -un 
(Genitive) / -GIn -gin, -gin, -gun, -giin 
Accusative -kin, -kin, -kun, -ktin 
-nin, -nin, -nun, -nlin 
Partitive -GI-nA -gi-na, -gi-ne, -gu-na, -gii-ne 


-ki-na, -ki-ne, -ku-na, -kii-ne 
-ni-na, -ni-ne, -nu-na, -nui-ne 
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CHART 43 POSS.2SG with case suffixes (cont.) 


Morpheme  Allomorphs 


Dative-locative -GA-r -ga-r, -ge-F, -go-r, -g0-r 


Ablative -GI-ttAn -gi-ttan, -gi-tten, -gu-ttan, -gii-tten 

-ki-ttan, -ki-tten, -ku-ttan, -kii-tten 

-ni-ttan, -ni-tten, -nu-ttan, -nu-tten 
Instrumental -GI-nAn -gi-nan, -gi-nen, -gu-nan, -gti-nen 

-ki-nan, -ki-nen, -ku-nan, -kti-nen 

-ni-nan, -ni-nen, -nu-nan, -nu-nen 
Comparative -GI-nA:gAr —-gé-na:gar, -gi-ne:ger, -gu-na:gar, -gti-ne:ger 

-ki-na:gar, -ki-ne:ger, -ku-na:gar, -kti-ne:ger 

-ni-nagar, -ni-ne:ger, -nu-na:gar, -nli-ne:ger 


CHART 44 POSS.38G with case suffixes 


Morpheme Allomorphs 


Nominative -(t)A -ta, -te, -to, -té (after vowels) 

-a, -€, -0, -6 (after consonants) 
Genitive / -(t)In -tin, -tin, -tun, -tiin (after vowels) 
Accusative -in, -in, -un, -tin (after consonants) 
Partitive -(t)I-nA -ti-na, -ti-ne, -tu-na, -tii-ne (after vowels) 

-é-na, -i-ne, -u-na, -ii-ne (after consonants) 
Dative- -(t)I-gAr -ti-gar, -ti-ger, -tu-gar, -tii-ger (after vowels) 
locative -i-gar, -i-ger, -u-gar, -ti-ger (after consonants) 
Ablative -(t)I-ttAn _ -té-ttan, -ti-tten, -tu-ttan, -tii-tten (after vowels) 


-é-ttan, -i-tten, -u-ttan, -ii-tten (after consonants) 
Instrumental -(t)I-nAn _ -t#-nan, -ti-nen, -tu-nan, -tii-nen (after vowels) 
-é-nan, -i-nen, -u-nan, -ii-nen (after consonants) 


Comparative 


I 

| aes 
ioe 

i= 

oa 
ga 

> 

i 


-ti-naigar, -ti-neiger, -tu-nagar, -tii-neiger (after vowels) 
-i-naigar, -i-neiger, -u-na:gar, -ti-ne:ger (after consonants) 
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CHART 45 POSS.1PL with case suffixes 


Morpheme = Allomorphs 
Nominative -BIt -bit, -bit, -but, -biit 
-pit, -pit, -put, -piit 
-mit, -mit, -mut, -miit 
(Genitive) / -BItIn -bitin, -bitin, -butun, -biitiin 
Accusative -pitin, -pitin, -putun, -piitiin 
-mitén, -mitin, -mutun, -miitiin 
Partitive -BItl-nA -biti-na, -biti-ne, -butu-na, -biitii-ne 
-piti-na, -piti-ne, -putu-na, -piitii-ne 
-mité-na, -miti-ne, -mutu-na, -miitii-ne 
Dative- -BItl-gAr -biti-gar, -biti-ger, -butu-gar, -biitii-ger 
locative -piti-gar, -piti-ger, -putu-gar, -piitii-ger 
-mité-gar, -miti-ger, -mutu-gar, -miitii-ger 
Ablative -BItl-ttAn -biti-ttan, -biti-tten, -butu-ttan, -biitii-tten 
-piti-ttan, -piti-tten, -putu-ttan, -piitii-tten 
-mité-ttan, -miti-tten, -mutu-ttan, -miitii-tten 
Instrumental _—-BItI-nAn -biti-nan, -biti-nen, -butu-nan, -biitii-nen 
-ptti-nan, -piti-nen, -putu-nan, -piitii-nen 
-mité-nan, -miti-nen, -mutu-nan, -miitii-nen 
Comparative -BltIl-nA:gAr — -bétt-na:gar, -biti-ne:ger, -butu-na:gar, -biitii-neiger 


-piti-na:gar, -piti-ne:ger, -putu-na:gar, -piitii-ne:ger 
-mité-na:gar, -miti-ne:ger, -mutu-na:gar, -miitii-ne:ger 


CHART 46 POSS.2PL with case suffixes 


Morpheme _— Allomorphs 

Nominative -GIt -git, -git, -gut, -giit 

-kit, -kit, -kut, -kiit 

-nit, -nit, -nut, -niit 
(Genitive) / -GitIn -gitin, -gitin, -gutun, -giitiin 
Accusative -kiétin, -kitin, -kutun, -kiitiin 

-nitin, -nitin, -nutun, -niitiin 
Partitive -GItI-nA -giti-na, -giti-ne, -gutu-na, -giitii-ne 


-kiti-na, -kiti-ne, -kutu-na, -kiitii-ne 


-niti-na, -niti-ne, -nutu-na, -niitii-ne 
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CHART 46 POSS.2PL with case suffixes (cont.) 
Morpheme _— Allomorphs 
Dative-locative -GItI-gAr -giti-gar, -giti-ger, -gutu-gar, -giitii-ger 
-kéti-gar, -kiti-ger, -kutu-gar, -ktitii-ger 
-nité-gar, -niti-ger, -yutu-gar, -nutii-ger 
Ablative -GItI-ttAn -giti-ttan, -giti-tten, -gutu-ttan, -giitii-tten 


-kéti-ttan, -kiti-tten, -kutu-ttan, -kiitii-tten 

-nité-ttan, -niti-tten, -nutu-ttan, -niitii-tten 
Instrumental -GItI-nAn -giti-nan, -giti-nen, -gutu-nan, -giitii-nen 

-kéti-nan, -kiti-nen, -kutu-nan, -kiitii-nen 

-niti-nan, -niti-nen, -nutu-nan, -niitii-nen 
Comparative -GItIl-nA:gAr — -géti-na:gar, -giti-ne:ger, -gutu-na:gar, -giitii-ne:ger 

-kéti-na:gar, -kiti-neiger, -kutu-na:gar, -kiitii-neiger 


-niti-na:gar, -niti-ne:ger, -nutu-na:gar, -niitii-ne:ger 


CHART 47 POSS.3PL with case suffixes 


Morpheme _— Allomorphs 


Nominative -LArA -lara, -lere, -loro, -léré 
-tara, -tere, -toro, -téré 
-dara, -dere, -doro, -déré 
-nara, -nere, -noro, -noro 
Genitive / -LArIn -larin, -lerin, -lorun, -lériin 
Accusative -tarin, -terin, -torun, -toriin 
-darin, -derin, -dorun, -dériin 
-narin, -nerin, -norun, -noriin 
Partitive -LArI-nA -lari-na, -leri-ne, -loru-na, -lérii-ne 
-tart-na, -teri-ne, -toru-na, -torii-ne 
-dari-na, -deri-ne, -doru-na, -dérii-ne 
-nari-na, -neri-ne, -noru-na, -norti-ne 
Dative-locative -LArlI-gAr -lari-gar, -leri-ger, -loru-gar, -lorii-ger 
-tari-gar, -teri-ger, -toru-gar, -torii-ger 
-dart-gar, -deri-ger, -doru-gar, -dérii-ger 


-nari-gar, -neri-ger, -noru-gar, -norii-ger 
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CHART 47 POSS.3PL with case suffixes (cont.) 
Morpheme _— Allomorphs 
Ablative -LArI-ttAn -laré-ttan, -leri-tten, -loru-ttan, -lérii-tten 
-tari-ttan, -teri-tten, -toru-ttan, -t6rii-tten 
-dart-ttan, -deri-tten, -doru-ttan, -d6rii-tten 
-nari-ttan, -neri-tten, -noru-ttan, -ndori-tten 
Instrumental -LArI-nAn -lari-nan, -leri-nen, -loru-nan, -lorii-nen 
-tari-nan, -teri-nen, -toru-nan, -torti-nen 
-dart-nan, -deri-nen, -doru-nan, -d6rii-nen 
-nari-nan, -neri-nen, -noru-nan, -norii-nen 
Comparative -LArI-nA:gAr — -lari-naigar, -leri-ne:ger, -loru-na:gar, -l6rii-ne:ger 
-tari-na:gar, -teri-ne:ger, -toru-na:gar, -torti-ne:ger 
-dart-na:gar, -deri-ne:ger, -doru-na:gar, -d6rii-ne:ger 
-nari-na:gar, -neri-ne:ger, -noru-na:gar, -norii-ne:ger 
CHART 48 _ Possessive paradigm of taba ‘reindeer’ 
First person Second person Third person 
Singular possessor 
Nominative tabam taban tabata 
Genitive/Accusative tababin tabagin tabatin 
Partitive tababina tabagina tabatina 
Dative-locative tababar tabagar tabatigar 
Ablative tababittan tabagittan tabatittan 
Instrumental tababinan tabaginan tabatinan 
Comparative tababina:gar  tabagina:gar — tabatina:gar 
Plural possessor 
Nominative tababit tabagit tabalara 
Genitive/Accusative tababitin tabagitin tabalarin 
Partitive tababitina tabagitina tabalarina 
Dative-locative tababitigar tabagitigar tabalarigar 
Ablative tababitittan tabagttittan tabalarittan 
Instrumental tababitinan tabagitinan tabalarinan 
Comparative tababitinaigar tabagitina:gar tabalarina:gar 
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CHART 49 _ Possessive paradigm of it ‘dog’ 
First person Second person Third person 
Singular possessor 
Nominative ttim ttin tta 
Genitive/Accusative éppin ikkin itin 
Partitive ippina ikkina itina 
Dative-locative ippar ikkar itigar 
Ablative ippittan tkkéittan itittan 
Instrumental ippinan ikkinan éitinan 
Comparative ippina:gar __ ikkina:gar ttina:gar 
Plural possessor 
Nominative ippit tkkit ittara 
Genitive/Accusative éppitin ikkitin ittarin 
Partitive ippitina tkkitina ittarina 
Dative-locative ippitigar ikkitigar ittarigar 
Ablative ippitittan ikkitittan ittarittan 
Instrumental ippitinan ikkitinan ittarinan 
Comparative ippitinaigar _ ikkitina:gar tttarina:gar 
CHART 50 _ Possessive paradigm of kiin ‘sun; day’ 
First person Second person Third person 
Singular possessor 
Nominative kiiniim kiiniin kiine 
Genitive/Accusative ktimmiin kiinniin kiiniin 
Partitive ktimmiine ktinniine kiiniine 
Dative-locative kiimmer kiinner kiiniiger 
Ablative ktimmiitten kiinniitten kiiniitten 
Instrumental kiimmiinen kiinniinen kiiniinen 
Comparative kiimmiine:ger __ kiinniine:ger kiiniine:ger 
Plural possessor 
Nominative ktimmiit kiinniit kiinnere 
Genitive/Accusative kiimmiitiin kiinniitiin kiinnerin 
Partitive ktimmiitiine kiinniitiine kiinnerine 
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CHART 50 __ Possessive paradigm of kiin ‘sun; day’ (cont.) 


First person Second person Third person 
Dative-locative kiimmiitiiger kiinniitiiger kiinneriger 
Ablative kiimmiitiitten —_ktinniitiitten kiinneritten 
Instrumental ktimmiitiinen kiinniitiinen kiinnerinen 
Comparative kiimmiitiine:ger kiinniitiineiger __kiinnerine:ger 
4.4 Predicate Forms of Nominals 


As typical for languages of Siberia, nominals can be inflected verbally in Dol- 
gan. Verbally inflected nominals occur in different types of non-verbal predica- 
tion (predicate nominals, predicate adjectives, locative and existential clauses, 
possessive clauses). The various functional domains are described in Section 
8.2; here, the formal aspects of nominal predication are in focus. Example (248) 
shows a simple instance of nominal predication in Dolgan. 


(248) Ulakan kith ogo-bun ulakam-min eit. 
big girl child-1sG big-1sG EVID 
‘Tam the big daughter; I am big, apparently: 
(BeAM_199x_LegendSpiritOfTrees_nar.oog) 


The paradigm of personal endings is the same as the predicative endings (set 
1) of verbs (see Section 6.2), displayed in Chart 51. 

As was stated already, both nouns and adjectives can be inflected verbally. 
Moreover, in certain syntactic environments, even degree adverbs (249) and 
postpositions (250) can get nominal predicative endings. 


(249) [...] de cisstej bagaji-lar ile. 
indeed clean very-3PL indeed 
‘[Really very beautiful, they live very cleanly, it is said], they are indeed 
very clean, 
(BeAM_ig9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.194) 


(250) Ikki pas’olok  kérdiik-ter, e:? 
two settlement like-3PL AFF 
‘They are like two settlements, right?’ 
(ZhNA_KuNS_20xx_LifeAndMusic_conv.KuNS.o19) 
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CHART 51 ‘Predicate forms of nominals 


Morpheme Allomorphs 


1SG 


2SG 


38G 
1PL 


2PL 


3PL 


-BIn -bin, -bin, -bun, -biin 
-pin, -pin, -pun, -puin 
-min, -min, -mun, -miin 

-GIn -gin, -gin, -gun, -glin 
-kin, -kin, -kun, -ktin 
-nin, -nin, -nun, -nun 

-O = 

-BIt -bit, -bit, -but, -biit 
-pit, -pit, -put, -put 
-mit, -mit, -mut, -miit 

-GIt -git, -git, -gut, -giit 
-két, -kit, -kut, -ktit 
-nit, -nit, -nut, -nut 

-LAr -lar, -ler, -lor, -lor 
-tar, -ter, -tor, -t6r 
-dar, -der, -dor, -dér 


-nar, -ner, -nor, -nor 


Nominal predication suffixes can even be attached to case inflected forms 
like in example (251). This is, however, not obligatory, which can be shown by 
example (252), where the predicate suffix is attached to the existential noun 
bar and not to the adverbial d’e ihiger ‘in the house’. 


(251) 


(252) 


Kannik Ca:s-tan-nin=tj? 

what.kind.of part-ABL-2SG=Q 

‘From which unit are you?’ 
(ChVD_AkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.075) 


“Die ih-i-ger ba:r-bin’. die-bit Lirbira. 
house inside-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC EX-1SG__ say-PST2.38G Lyybyra 
‘“T am in the house’, Lyybyra said.’ 

(PoS_PrG_1964_Lyybyra_flk.o86) 


If the predication is negated, the predicative suffixes cannot be attached to the 
nominal itself, but to the negative existential noun huok, like in (253), or a cop- 
ula must be used. 
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(253) O-lor bid  iria-ta huok-tar ol — olonko-tor. 
that-PL EMPH song-POSS NEG-3PL that tale-PL 
‘They are without songs, those tales.’ 
(EIBK_KuNS_2004. Storytellers_conv.EIBK.o07) 


In Section 8.2, non-verbal predication is dealt with in detail from a more func- 
tional point of view. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Pronominal Inflectional Morphology 


As pronouns differ from nouns and adjectives concerning their inflectional 
morphology, this chapter deals with them separately. In Dolgan, both per- 
sonal pronouns (5.1) and other pro-forms (5.2) exhibit inflectional morphology, 
which is described in the following sections, the structure of the chapter being 
analogous to Section 3.3. 


5a Personal Pronouns 


Personal pronouns are inflected for case, however, with some constraints. There 
are no genitive forms of personal pronouns— instead, possessive forms of per- 
sonal pronouns (see Section 3.3.1) or the respective nominative form is used. 
Nor are there partitive forms of personal pronouns, which may be explained by 
the functional domain(s) of the partitive case in Dolgan (see Section 4.2.2.4). 
Neither indefiniteness nor part-whole-relations nor the non-existence of the 
referent at the time of speech can be connected with the prototypical charac- 
teristics of entities referred to with personal pronouns. 

Within the paradigm of personal pronouns, much variation can be observed. 
The first- and second-person singular forms have the oblique stem minigi- ~ 
miniigi- ~ mijigi- ~ migi- and enigi- ~ en’igi- ~ ejigi-, respectively. The first two 
variants are most frequent and occur in all dialects, whereas mijigi- ~ mizgi- 
and ejigi- are typical for Upper Dolgan. In the dative-locative case, the stem 
is minie- ~ min’ie- and enie- ~ en ve, respectively. Again, Upper Dolgan shows 
further variants, namely mijie- ~ mie- and ejie-, respectively. As for the case suf- 
fixes attached, the accusative case suffix is -n, like in the possessive declension 
of nominals (see Section 4.3.2). 

The first- and second-person plural forms are more regular, except for the 
dative-locative case stems bihie- and ehie-, respectively. However, Lower Dol- 
gan has the stem variants bihigiti- and ehigiti-, respectively, in the accusative 
case. As for the case suffixes attached, the accusative case suffix is -(n)I, when 
connected to the regular stem, but -n, when connected to bihigiti- and ehigiti-. 

The third-person singular forms are regular, except for the dative-locative 
case stem ginie-. The third-person plural forms can exhibit allegro forms of 
the stem (ginner-, and more seldom giller-) but are otherwise entirely regu- 
lar. Chart 52 shows the inflected forms of the personal pronouns, not paying 
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CHART 52 Inflection of personal pronouns 

1SG 28G 3S8G 
Nominative min en gini 
Accusative minigin enigin ginini 
Dative-locative minieke enieke ginieke 
Ablative minigitten enigitten ginitten 
Instrumental miniginen eniginen gininen 
Comparative miniginne:ger eniginne:ger gininne:ger 

1PL 2PL 3PL 
Nominative bihigi ehigi giniler 
Accusative bihigini ehigini ginileri 
Dative-locative bihieke ehieke ginilerge 
Ablative bihigitten ehigitten ginilerten 
Instrumental —_bihiginen ehiginen ginilerinen 
Comparative  bihiginne:ger ehiginne:ger ginilerde:ger 


173 


attention to the above-described variation. For the sake of compactness, only 


the most frequent forms are indicated. 


Although personal pronouns are not systematically inflected for possession, 


it is worth mentioning that possessive suffixes can be attached to the third- 
person personal pronouns. In this case, however, the possessive suffixes hardly 
express possession but are used for establishing anaphoric reference (see Sec- 
tion 10.3), as can be seen in examples (254) and (255). 


Onton buodllagina e: gini-y huruj-ar aradavoj 
then however eh 3SG.PRO-POSS.2SG write-PRS.3SG tribal 
stroj tuh-u-nan. 

order side-POSS.3SG-INS 

‘Then, however, he writes about the tribal order’ 
(ErTS_AkPG_1994_ AAPopov_nar.ErTS.o15) 


(254) 
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(255) Giniler-in ol _ ista:-bit biar-gin 
3PL.PRO-POSS.2SG that chew-PTCP.PST liver-POSS.2SG.ACC 
il-a il-al-lar, ae 


take-CVB.SIM take.AUX-PRS-3PL 

‘They take the chewed liver, [and after that they take the scraped skin, 
they smear it]. 

(BeES_2010_HidePreparation_nar.o44) 


The possessive pronouns (see Section 3.3.1) are not regularly inflected for case 
since they primarily occur in the non-agreeing modifier position. However, if 
the head of the given noun phrase is empty, they may take over nominal mor- 
phology, as shown in example (256). Since the suffix -(ene forming possessive 
pronouns contains the third-person singular possessive suffix -e, the inflected 
forms are third-person singular as well. 


(256) Bihiet-ter-i-ger dieri-ler kart’ina bari-ta, bihigi 
Our-PL-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC like-3PL picture all-Poss.3S8G 1PL.PRO 
omuk-tar-biti-gar dieri. 


people-PL-POSS.1PL-DAT/LOC like 
‘All pictures are like our [people], like at our people's [places]. 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.ChGS.164) 


5.2 Other Pro-Forms 


5.2.1  Reflexive/Emphatic Pronoun 

As was mentioned in Section 3.3.2.1, the reflexive/emphatic pronoun beje- 
can be inflected for person-number and case. Person-number inflection is 
expressed with possessive suffixes, whereby it is essential to note that the pos- 
sessive suffixes do not convey any possessive meaning. Since person-number 
inflection is obligatory, the paradigm of beje- only exhibits “possessive” forms; 
simple case forms like “beje-ni ‘self-acc’ do not occur. Beje- can be inflected for 
all cases except for the partitive case, which is probably due to the functional 
domain of the partitive case (indefiniteness, non-existence of referent, see Sec- 
tion 4.2.2.4). Chart 53 shows the inflectional paradigm of beje-. 


5.2.2 Reciprocal Pronoun 

The reciprocal pronoun beje beje- is principally inflected similarly to the reflex- 
ive/emphatic pronoun beje-. However, its first component always remains in 
the base form, and the second component inflects for person-number (pos- 
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CHART 53 


Inflection of the reflexive/emphatic pronoun beje- 
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1SG 28G 38G 
Nominative bejem bejen bejete 
Genitive/Accusative bejebin bejegin bejetin 
Dative-locative bejeber bejeger bejetiger 
Ablative bejebitten bejegitten bejetitten 
Instrumental bejebinen bejeginen bejetinen 
Comparative bejebine:iger bejegineiger __bejetine:ger 

1PL 2PL 3PL 
Nominative bejebit bejegit bejelere 
Genitive/Accusative bejebitin bejegitin bejelerin 
Dative-locative bejebitiger bejegitiger bejeleriger 
Ablative bejebititten bejegititten bejeleritten 
Instrumental bejebitinen bejegitinen bejelerinen 
Comparative bejebitine:ger bejegitineiger bejelerine:ger 
CHART 54 Inflection of the reciprocal pronoun beje beje- 

1PL 2PL 3PL 
Nominative beje bejebit beje bejegit beje bejelere 
Genitive / Accusative beje bejebitin beje bejegitin beje bejelerin 
Dative-Locative beje bejebitiger  bejebejegitiger _beje bejeleriger 
Ablative beje bejebititten  beje bejegititten _ beje bejeleritten 
Instrumental beje bejebitinen __beje bejegitinen _beje bejelerinen 
Comparative beje bejebitine:ger beje bejegitine:ger beje bejelerine:ger 


sessive suffixes) and case. Since reciprocal constructions always include at min- 


imum two referents, singular forms do not occur. Chart 54 shows the inflected 


forms of beje beje-. 


Finally, though often present, the case inflection of beje beje- is apparently 


not obligatory. In example (257), the reciprocal suffix -(I)s at the verb and the 


occurrence of the reciprocal pronoun itself seem to be sufficient for marking 


the relevant syntactic function, namely an indirect object. 
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(257) |[...], Ain beje-beje bier-is-e-git? 
however self-self give-RECP-PRS-2PL 
‘(There were few books and textbooks at that time], however, you give 
[them] to each other? 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.KuNS.o12) 


5.2.3 Demonstratives 
In general, it can be said that demonstratives are regularly inflected for case 
and number. Attaching possessive suffixes is also possible, but shows some 
formal and functional peculiarities, whence it will be dealt with later. Expec- 
tedly, demonstrative adverbs like manna ‘here; hither’ or océogo ‘then; at that 
time’ show no further inflection. At first, the demonstrative pronouns bu, iti and 
ol are discussed before coming to the demonstrative adjectives and quantifiers. 
The item bu ‘this’ has the variants bu:, ba, ba:, bo, ma, ma: and mo, whereby 
only bu, ba and ma: occur frequently. When inflected for case, the word-initial 
b is nasalized because of the “pronominal n” in the following syllable, yield- 
ing stem variants like man- or mun-. Historically, bu with word-initial plosive is 
restricted to the nominative case. The latter forms with word-initial nasal are 
limited to oblique cases (Menges 1995: 121-122). However, this system is more 
flexible in Dolgan. Thus, both variants can occur in all cases. Chart 55 shows 
the most frequent inflected forms of bu. 


CHART 55 Inflection of bu ‘this (here)’ 


Singular Plural 

Nominative bu ~ ba bular ~ balar 
ma: 

Accusative bunu bulari ~ balari 
mani ~ munu 

Dative-locative bunuga bularga ~ balarga 
maniga ~ maniaga ~ munuga 

Ablative buntan bulartan ~ balartan 


mantan ~ muntan 

Instrumental bunan bularinan ~ balarinan 
manan ~ munan 

Comparative bunna:gar bularda:gar ~ balarda:gar 
mannaigar ~ munna:gar 
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The demonstrative pronoun iti ‘this/that (there)’ shows far less variation 
than bu. Its oblique stem, however, also shows the “pronominal n”. Chart 56 
shows the inflected forms of iti. 


CHART 56 Inflection of iti ‘this/that (there)’ 


Singular Plural 


Nominative iti itiler 
Accusative itini itileri 
Dative-locative _ itinige itilerge 
Ablative itinten itilerten 
Instrumental itinen itilerinen 


Comparative — itinne:ger_itilerde:ger 


The demonstrative pronoun ol ‘that’ behaves similarly to iti, showing only few 
variation and exhibiting the “pronominal n” in oblique cases. In the case of ol, 
the word-final / and the “pronominal n” coalesce, yielding the oblique stem on-. 
In the ablative case, the stem-final consonant can rarely be further assimilated 
to t, yielding the form otton. Chart 57 shows the inflected forms of ol. 


CHART 57 Inflection of ol ‘that’ 


Singular Plural 
Nominative ol olor 
Accusative onu oloru 
Dative-locative onuga olorgo 
Ablative onton ~ (otton) olorton 
Instrumental = onon olorunan 
Comparative — onno:gor olordo:gor 


The demonstrative pronouns can be further inflected with possessive suffixes. 
This pattern is most frequently observed in the case of ol, whereas bu and iti 
seldom show it. The inflection of demonstrative pronouns with possessive suf- 
fixes differs from the expected pattern. Forms like “on-um ‘that-Poss.isG’ or 
*on-uy ‘that-Poss.2sG’ do not occur. Instead, the stem of the demonstrative 
pronoun is extended with the element -tl, after which the respective possessive 
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suffix is added. The suffix -tI seems to be homonymous with the oblique form 
of the third-person singular possessive suffix (see Section 4.3.1) at first glance. 
However, concerning morphonology, it shows differences: With stems ending 
in -n, it would be expected to show the form -I, cf. don-u-gar ‘people-Poss.3sG- 
DAT/LOC’ < don + -(t)I + -gAr. In the case of the demonstrative pronouns, in 
turn, -tI forms the stems mantté-, itinti- and ontu-. Hence, it may well be that 
-tI historically traces back to the third-person singular possessive suffix, but 
synchronically it behaves to some extent differently. In interlinear glossing, the 
analysis of the item as the possessive suffix of the third person singular is kept 
in this grammar. The emerging forms are also regularly inflected for case and 
number. The order of suffixes in these forms is as follows: 


stem— -tI—number—possession—case 


Adding -tI to the three demonstrative pronouns leads to the following stems: 
manti- (variants: buntu- and muntu-), itinti- and ontu-. As possessive suffixes are 
mostly attached to the demonstrative pronoun ol, and as the respective forms 
of bu and iti can be derived analogically, only the forms of o/ are presented 
here. Chart 58 shows the inflection of o/ with possessive suffixes, referring to 
a singular possessee. In the case of a plural possessee, the plural marker -LAr is 
inserted between -tl and the possessive suffix, e.g. on-tu-lar-im ‘that-POSS.3SG- 
PL-POSS.1SG’, on-tu-lar-bin ‘that-P OSS.3SG-PL-POSS.1SG.ACC’ et cetera. Chart 59 
shows the possessive forms of ol ‘that’ with a plural possessee. 


CHART 58 __ Possessive suffixes with ol ‘that’, singular possessee 


First person Second person _ Third person 
Singular possessor 

Nominative ontum ontun ontuta 
Genitive/Accusative ontubun ontugun ontutun 
Dative-locative ontubar ontugar ontutugar 
Ablative ontubuttan ontuguttan ontututtan 
Instrumental ontubunan ontugunan ontutunan 
Comparative ontubuna:gar ontuguna:gar ontutuna:gar 


Plural possessor 


Nominative ontubut ontugut ontulara 
Genitive/Accusative ontubutun ontugutun ontularin 
Dative-locative ontubutugar ontugutugar ontularigar 
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CHART 58 __ Possessive suffixes with ol ‘that’, singular possessee (cont.) 
First person Second person _ Third person 

Ablative ontubututtan ontugututtan ontularittan 
Instrumental ontubutunan ontugutunan ontularinan 
Comparative ontubutunaigar  ontugutuna:gar _ontularina:gar 
CHART 59 _ Possessive suffixes with ol ‘that’, plural possessee 

First person Second person _ Third person 

Singular possessor 
Nominative ontularim ontularin ontulara 
Genitive/Accusative ontularbin ontulargin ontularin 
Dative-locative ontularbar ontulargar ontularigar 
Ablative ontularbittan ontulargittan ontularittan 
Instrumental ontularbinan ontularginan ontularinan 
Comparative ontularbina:gar ontulargina:gar _ontularina:gar 
Plural possessor 

Nominative ontularbit ontulargit ontulara 
Genitive/Accusative ontularbitin ontulargitin ontularin 
Dative-Locative ontularbitigar ontulargitigar ontularigar 
Ablative ontularbitittan ontulargitittan ontularittan 
Instrumental ontularbitinan ontulargitinan ontularinan 
Comparative ontularbitina:gar ontulargitina:gar ontularina:gar 


The demonstrative adjectives manntk (~ munnuk ~ bunnuk) ‘such (like this)’, 
itinnik ‘such (like this/that there)’ and onnuk ‘such (like that)’ are inflected very 


regularly. Chart 60 shows their inflection. 


CHART 60 Inflection of demonstrative adjectives 
Proximal Medial Distal 
Singular 
Nominative mannik itinnik onnuk 
Accusative mannigt itinnigi onnugu 
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CHART 60 Inflection of demonstrative adjectives (cont.) 

Proximal Medial Distal 
Partitive mannikta itinnikte onnukta 
Dative-locative mannikka itinnikke onnukka 
Ablative manniktan itinnikten onnuktan 
Instrumental manniginan itinniginen onnugunan 
Comparative = mannikta:gar itinnikte:ger onnukta:gar 

Plural 

Nominative manniktar itinnikter onnuktar 
Accusative manniktari itinnikteri onnuktart 
Partitive manniktarda itinnikterde onnuktarda 
Dative-locative manniktarga itinnikterge onnuktarga 
Ablative manniktartan itinnikterten onnuktartan 
Instrumental manniktarinan itinnikterinen onnuktarinan 
Comparative = _manniktarda:gar itinnikterde:ger onnuktarda:gar 


Finally, there are the demonstrative quantifiers bacéa ‘so much (like this), iticce 


‘so much (like this there)’ and occo ‘so much (like that)’. They are rarely inflected 


and only exhibit singular forms since they already have inherent quantifica- 


tional semantics. Chart 61 shows their inflection. Note that the dative-locative 


oc¢ogo is lexicalized, meaning ‘then’ (see Section 3.6.3). 


CHART 61 Inflection of demonstrative quantifiers 

Proximal Medial Distal 
Nominative bacéa itiéée océo 
Accusative bacééani iti¢éeni occonu 
Partitive bacéata iticéete occoto 
Dative-locative baccaga iticéege occogo 
Ablative bacéattan iticéetten  occotton 
Instrumental bacééanan iti¢cenen occonon 
Comparative  baccataigar iticceterger occoto:gor 
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5.2.4  Interrogative Pronouns 

As described in Section 3.3.2.4, Dolgan exhibits five interrogative pronouns that 
are inflected for case and number: tuok ‘what’, kim ‘who’, kannik ‘what kind of’, 
kas ‘how much’ and téhé ‘how much; how many’. Other interrogative pronouns 
like Kanna ‘where; whither’ or kajdak ‘how’ do not exhibit inflection and are 
therefore excluded here. 

All five named interrogatives are inflected more or less regularly but exhibit 
some exceptional and peculiar features. The interrogative tok ‘what’ shows 
parallel forms of the accusative (tugu ~ tu:gu ~ tuogu) and instrumental (tugu- 
nan ~ tu:gunan ~ tuogunan) cases, which are synchronically instances of free 
variation not being determined phonetically or morphosyntactically (see also 
Stachowski 1990 for the same phenomenon in Sakha). The variation relates 
to the facultative monophthongization of diphthongs described in Section 2.1. 
The interrogative kim ‘who’ shows two parallel forms in the dative-locative case 
(kimye and kimieke), whereby the former variant is paradigmatically expec- 
ted, and the latter variant appears to be formed analogically to personal pro- 
nouns, cf. minieke 1SG.PRO.DAT/LOC’ and enieke ‘28G.PRO.DAT/LOC’ Moreover, 
besides the expected plural form kim-ner ‘who-PL;, also kim-ne:k ‘who-PROPR;, 
formed with the propriative suffix -LA:K, does occur. Chart 62 shows the inflec- 
tion of tok ‘what’ and kim ‘who’. 


CHART 62 Inflection of interrogative pronouns I 

tuok ‘what’ kim ‘who’ 

Singular 
Nominative tuok kim 
Accusative tugu ~ tu:gu ~ tuogu kimi 
Partitive tuokta kimne 
Dative-locative tuokka kimne ~ kimieke 
Ablative tuoktan kimten 
Instrumental = tugunan ~ tu:gunan ~ tuogunan —_kiminen 
Comparative tuokta:gar kimne:ger 
Plural 

Nominative tuidktar kimner kimne:k 
Accusative tuoktart kimneri kimne:gi 
Partitive tuoktarda kimnerde kimne:kte 
Dative-locative tuoktarga kimnerge kimne:kke 
Ablative tuoktartan kimnerten kimne:kten 
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CHART 62 Inflection of interrogative pronouns I (cont.) 


tuk ‘what’ kim ‘who’ 
Instrumental _—tui0ktarinan kimnerinen kimne:ginen 
Comparative —tui0ktarda:gar kimnerde:ger kimne:kte:ger 


The interrogative kannik ‘what kind of’ mostly shows nominative and accusat- 
ive forms, kas ‘how much’ and téhé ‘how much’ show exclusively nominative 
and accusative forms. Moreover, the latter lack a plural paradigm due to their 
inherent quantificational semantics. Chart 63 displays the inflection of these 
three interrogatives, including the constructed oblique forms of kas ‘how much’ 
and téhé ‘how much’, although they occur very seldom. 

Interrogative pronouns do not exhibit genitive forms but, in contrast to 
other pronouns, do exhibit partitive forms. The lack of genitive forms can 
be explained because the genitive only occurs in double possessive construc- 
tions (see Section 4.2.2.3), where interrogative pronouns cannot occur. On the 
contrary, the partitive case is not constrained by interrogativity, as it often 
expresses uncertainty or even the non-existence of the object referred to (see 
Section 4.2.2.4). 


CHART 63 __ Inflection of interrogative pronouns II 


kannik ‘what kas ‘how _ téhé ‘how 
kind of’ much’ much’ 
Singular 
Nominative kanntk kas toho 
Accusative kannigt kahi tohonii 
Partitive kannikta kasta tohoto 
Dative-locative kannikka kaska téhdgé 
Ablative kanniktan kastan tohotton 
Instrumental kanniginan kahinan tohénnén 
Comparative kannikta:gar kasta:igar tohddé:gér 
Plural 
Nominative kanniktar - - 
Accusative kanntktart - - 
Partitive kanntktarda - - 
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CHART 63 Inflection of interrogative pronouns 11 (cont.) 


kannik ‘what kas ‘how tohé ‘how 
kind of’ much’ much’ 


Dative-locative kanniktarga - - 
Ablative kanniktartan 


Instrumental = kanniktarinan 
Comparative kanniktarda:gar — + 


5.2.5 Indefinite Pronouns and Negative Polarity Items 

Indefinite pronouns and negative polarity items exhibit the same morpho- 
logical features as the correlating interrogative pronoun. Only the interrog- 
ative pronoun is inflected, the particles ere ~ ire, eme ~ emete and da: ~ da, 
which form the indefinite pronoun and negative polarity item, respectively 
(see Sections 3.3.2.5 and 3.3.2.6), remain unchanged. Therefore, no paradigms 
are shown here; see Section 5.2.4 for the inflection of interrogative pronouns. 
Example (258) shows an inflected form of the indefinite pronoun tidk ere 
‘something’, and example (259) shows an inflected form of a negative polarity 
item kim da ‘nobody [lit. anybody]’. 


(258) Dogot-tor-u-gar tug-u ere iti 
friend-PL-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC what-Acc INDF this 
tuh-u-nan kepse:-ri gim-mit. 


side-POSS.3SG-INS tell-cVB.PURP want-PST2.3SG 
‘He wanted to tell his friends something about this.’ 
(PoNA_19900810_TojooInVolochanka_nar.o24) 


(259) [...], kimie-ke da kélll’ir-iime. 
who-DAT/LOC INDF show-NEG.IMP.2SG 
‘Well, this silk kerchief, put it into your pocket], do not show it to any- 
body’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.523) 
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CHAPTER 6 


Verbal Inflectional Morphology 


6.1 Verbal Stems 


Since there are different verbal stems in Dolgan, which are essential for para- 
digm building, they shall be discussed here briefly. According to the form of 
their stems, verbs can be divided into four groups: 

— verbs with a stem ending with a long low vowel (e.g. aha:- ‘eat’, kérdé:- 
‘search’) 

— verbs with a stem ending with a diphthong (die- ‘say’, hie- ‘eat’) 

— verbs with a stem ending with the consonants p, t, k, m, n,n, 5,7, (e.g. kap- 
‘catch’, hit- ‘lie (down), tik- ‘sew’, ka:m- ‘walk’, gin- ‘make’, ton- ‘freeze’, is- ‘1. 
drink; 2. go’, bar- ‘go’, il- ‘take’) 

— verbs with a stem ending with / (e.g. utw/- ‘sleep’, huruj- ‘write’) 

It is immediately striking that no verbal stems end with short vowels or long 

high vowels. Both can be explained diachronically: Short vowel stems were, as 

a rule, extended with the formant *-/, e.g. utuj- ‘sleep’ < *utV- (see Karoly 2009 

for the similar development in Sakha). The long low vowel stems trace back 

to the combination of an older stem with the verbalizer -A:, e.g. aha:- ‘eat’ < 
as ‘food’. Since the suffix -A: has only low-vocalic allomorphs, all verb stems 
formed with it end with a long low vowel. 

The combination of verbal stems and inflectional suffixes can lead to stem 
alternations, consonant assimilations, lenition, vowel syncope and metathesis 
(see Section 2.5 for morphonology). The stem remains unaltered when conso- 
nant-initial suffixes are attached to verbal stems ending with a long low vowel 
or a diphthong. When, however, vowel-initial suffixes are attached to these 
stems, this causes various alternations: 

— Inthe case of a long low vowel (e.g. the habitual participle -A:¢¢I; see Section 
6.3.1.6), the vowel of the suffix is deleted: aha:- ‘eat’ + -A:¢él > aha:-€¢é; die- 
‘say’ + -A:C¢l > die-Céi 

— Inthe case of a diphthong (e.g. the future participle -IAK; see Section 6.3.1.5), 
the stem-final vowel is deleted: aha:- ‘eat’ + -I[AK > ah-iak; die- ‘say’ + -IAK 
~ d-iek 

— In the case of a long high vowel (e.g. the present participle -I:r; see Section 
6.3.1.1), the stem-final vowel is also deleted: aha:- ‘eat’ + -I:r > ah-izr; die- ‘say’ 
+-ln > d-izr 

When consonant-initial suffixes are attached to a consonant stem, the follow- 

ing alternations may occur: 
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— The stem remains unaltered (stems ending with -p, -k, -m, -n, -s, -r and -l): 
bar- ‘go’ + -BIT (postterminal past participle; see Section 6.3.1.3) > bar-bit 

— The stem assimilates to the initial consonant of the suffix (stems ending with 
the coronals -¢ and -n): hét- ‘lie (down)’ + -BIT > hép-pit; gin- ‘make’ + -BIT > 
gim-mit 

When vowel-initial suffixes (e.g. the present participle -Ar; see Section 6.3.1.1) 

are added to consonant stems, stem-final p and & are voiced, and s turns into h. 


kap- ‘catch’ + -Ar > kab-ar 
tik- ‘sew’ + -Ar > tig-er 
is- ‘1. drink; 2. go’ + -Ar > ih-er. 


Moreover, polysyllabic consonant stems can exhibit vowel syncope in this 
environment (see Section 2.5.4), which often entails several consonant assimil- 
ations since a syllable boundary is established between two consonants. These 
processes may change the shape of a verbal stem significantly. 


ogus- ‘beat’ + -Ar > oks-or 
agin- ‘long for; remember’ + -Ar > akt-ar 
hirit- ‘go; walk’ + -Ar > hild’-ar 


When consonant-initial suffixes (e.g. the postterminal past participle -BIT; see 
Section 6.3.1.3) are added to these stems, the stem may exhibit metathesis. This 
is, however, only partly predictable and subject to much variation. Therefore, 
relevant contexts are highlighted in the upcoming sections. 


ogus- ‘beat’ + -BIT > oksu-but 
agin- ‘long for; remember’ + -BIT > akté-bit 
hirit- ‘go; walk’ + -BIT > héld’t-bit 


Stems ending with -j mostly behave like consonant stems ending with -r or -l, 
except some derivational processes, in which the suffix *-j is deleted. A case in 
point for the latter is the verbal distributive suffix -TAIA:, pointing to multiple 
subjects/objects. 


huruj- ‘write’ + -BIT ‘prcp.pst’ > huruj-but 
huruj- ‘write’ + -TALA: ‘MULT’ > huru-tala:- 


In the sections on verbal morphology, there will always be forms of some of the 
following listed verbs. 
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— bar- ‘go’ (consonant stem without assimilation), 

— kap- ‘catch’ (consonant stem with assimilation), 

— ogus- ‘beat’ (consonant stem with syncope or metathesis), 

— utuj- ‘sleep’ (consonant stem with -/), 

— aha:- ‘eat’ (vowel stem with long vowel), 

— die-‘say’ (vowel stem with diphthong). 

However, not in each section, paradigms of each verb are given, but the most 
expressive ones are chosen in the given context. Moreover, hints to possibly 
occurring morphonological processes and corresponding forms are provided 
where necessary. 


6.2 Sets of Personal Endings 


Person-number reference at verbs is established via personal endings. In Dol- 
gan, there are three different sets of personal endings. As typical for Turkic lan- 
guages, the first set are the so-called predicative endings, used in both verbal and 
non-verbal predication (see Section 4.4). The second set of endings are the so- 
called possessive endings, which are homonymous with the possessive suffixes 
(see Section 4.3.1). Finally, in Dolgan, there is a third set of personal endings. 
These endings are exclusively used in the conditional-temporal moods (see 
Sections 6.5.2 and 6.5.3). Historically, the third set of endings, here called con- 
ditional endings, can be traced back to the combination of the respective pos- 
sessive suffix and the possessive locative case suffix *-nA. The latter contains a 
trace of the “pronominal n” and has been re-interpreted as the possessive par- 
titive case suffix in Dolgan (see Section 4.3.2). As a variant, the instrumental 
case suffix -nAn can also occur in the third set of personal endings. 

The personal endings from different sets appear in different tense-aspect 
and mood forms. In some cases, only the choice of the set of personal endings 
distinguishes such forms, e.g. in combination with the postterminal past tense 
suffix -BIT (see Section 6.4.2). The functionally different forms bar-bip-pin ‘go- 
PST2-18G’ and bar-bit-im ‘go-PST2-18G’ solely differ in the shape of the personal 
endings. The former has the personal ending from set 1 (predicative endings), 
the latter has the personal ending from set 2 (possessive endings). When dis- 
cussing tense-aspect and mood forms (Sections 6.4 and 6.5), it is always stated 
which personal endings are attached to the relevant form. Chart 64 shows the 
three sets of personal endings in Dolgan. 

As can be expected from the representation in Chart 64, most endings are 
subject to morphonological processes yielding a bunch of allomorphs each. 
Generally, the suffix vowel is subject to vowel harmony (see Section 2.5.1). As 
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CHART 64 _ Sets of personal endings 
Predicative endings Possessive endings Conditional endings 
(set 1) (set 2) (set 3) 

isG -BIn -(I)m -pInA ~ -pInAn 

28G -GlIn -(I)y -kInA ~ -kInAn 

3sc -O -(t)A -InA ~ -InAn 

PL -BIt -BIt -pltInA ~ -pItInAn 

2PL -GIt -GIt -kItInA ~ -kItInAn 

3PL -LAr -LArA -tArInA ~ -tArInAn 


for consonant assimilations, the story is more complex, whence it is discussed 
in more detail here and summarized in Chart 65. 

First-person endings start as a rule with a labial consonant, which is 6 (after 
vowels and voiced non-nasal consonants), p (after voiceless consonants) or m 
(after nasal consonants). The first-person singular form of the possessive end- 
ing set behaves slightly differently: To consonant stems, -Im is attached, and 
to vowel stems, -m is attached. In the conditional ending set, only allomorphs 
with initial p occur since the conditional endings are only connected to the 
conditional-temporal mood marker -TAK and the abessive particle élik ‘not yet’. 

Second-person endings start as a rule with a velar consonant, which is g 
(after vowels and voiced non-nasal consonants), k (after voiceless consonants) 
or y (after nasal consonants). The second-person singular form of the possess- 
ive ending set behaves slightly differently: To consonants stems, -In is attached, 
and to vowel stems, -7 is attached. In the conditional ending set, only allo- 
morphs with initial & occur since the conditional endings are only connected 
to the conditional-temporal mood marker -TAK and the abessive particle ilik 
‘not yet’. 

The third-person singular forms—if not zero—exhibit t in the suffix onset, 
which is elided after consonants. Since the conditional endings are solely 
attached to the conditional-temporal mood marker -TAK and the abessive 
particle ilik ‘not yet’, only vowel-initial allomorphs occur in the third person 
singular. 

The third-person plural forms start with a coronal consonant, which is / 
(after vowels and J), t (after voiceless consonants), d (after voiced non-nasal 
consonants [not /]) and n (after nasal consonants). Note that the third-person 
plural suffix in verbal morphology differs from the plural suffix in nominal mor- 
phology: két-6l-lér ‘fly-PRs-3PL’ vs kétér-dér ‘bird-PL’. In the conditional end- 
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CHAPTER 6 


Allomorphs of personal endings 


Predicative endings (set 1) 


Possessive endings (set 2) 


isG__ -bin, -bin, -bun, -biin -m 
-pin, pin, -pun, -plin -im, -im, -um, -lim 
-min, -min, -mun, -miin 

28G  -gén, -gin, -gun, -glin y 
-kin, -kin, -kun, -kiin -in, -in, -un, -tin 
-nin, -nin, -nun, -nun 

38sG -O -ta, -te, -to, -td 

-A, -€, -0, -O0 

1PL = -bit, -bit, -but, -biit -bit, -bit, -but, -biit 
-pit, -pit, -put, -put pit, -pit, -put, -put 
-mit, -mit, -mut, -miit -mit, -mit, -mut, -mtit 

2PL_ -git, -git, -gut, -guit git, git, -gut, -git 
-kit, -kit, -kut, -kiit -két, -kit, -kut, -ktit 
-nit, -nit, -nut, -nut nit, -nit, -nut, -nut 

3PL_ -lar, -ler, -lor, -lér -lara, -lere, -loro, -l6ré 
-tar, -ter, -tor, -tor -tara, -tere, -toro, -t6rd 
-dar, -der, -dor, -dér -dara, -dere, -doro, -déré 
-nar, -ner, -nor, -nor -nara, -nere, -noro, -noro 

Conditional endings (set 3) 

18G  -pina(n), -pine(n), -puna(n), -piine(n) 

28G_ -kina(n), -kine(n), -kuna(n), -kiine(n) 

38G_ -ina(n), -ine(n), -una(n), -iine(n) 

1PL_ -pitina(n), -pitine(n), -putuna(n), -piitiine(n) 

2PL_ -kitina(n), -kitine(n), -kutuna(n), -kiitiine(n) 

3PL_ -tarina(n), -terine(n), -toruna(n), -toriine(n) 


ing set, only allomorphs with initial t occur since the conditional endings are 
only attached to the conditional-temporal mood marker -TAK and the abessive 
particle ilik ‘not yet’. 
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6.3 Non-finite Verb Forms 


From a purely morphological perspective, the borderline between finite and 
non-finite forms in Dolgan is often fuzzy. Many forms can have both interpret- 
ations, e.g. the present participle -Ar ~ -I:r, the postterminal past participle -BIT 
and the negative present participle -BAT. 


tig-er daktar vs daktar  tig-er 

sew-PTCP.PRS woman woman sew-PRS.3SG 

‘sewing woman’ ‘the woman is sewing’ 

tik-pit daktar vs daktar  tik-pit 

sew-PTCP.PST woman woman sew-PST2.3SG 
‘woman who has sewn’ ‘the woman sewed’ 

tik-pet daktar vs daktar  tik-pet 
Se€W-NEG.PTCP.PRS woman woman sew-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘woman who does not sew’ ‘the woman does not sew’ 


As can be seen, only syntax—here: word order—can disambiguate the given 
verb forms. Moreover, many finite paradigms are formed based on non-finite 
verb forms. Since non-finite forms play such a significant role in paradigm 
building in Dolgan, they will be discussed first in what follows, although this 
diverges to some extent from the usual structure of descriptive grammars. 


6.3.1  Participles 

Participles are non-finite forms fulfilling the syntactic functions of adjectives; 
thus, they may modify nominals. Seven verbal forms in Dolgan unambiguously 
qualify for participles, as shown in Chart 66. Additionally, the abessive parti- 
ciple -A ilik ~ -I: ilik ~ -Alik ~ -Lik expresses events that have not taken place 
yet (a.k.a. cunctative participle or participium nondum facti). This item formally 
differs from the participles mentioned before, but functionally it behaves like 
a participle, which is why it is treated here as such. 

The following sections describe both formal and functional aspects of the 
named forms. Generally, participles can be inflected for number, case and pos- 
session, just like other nominals (see Chapter 4). Moreover, participles form 
several types of subordinate clauses (see Section 9.3). 
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CHART 66 _ Participle inventory 

Participle Morpheme 
Present participle -Ar ~ -ir 
Negative present participle -BAT 
Postterminal past participle -BIT 
Negative postterminal past participle -BAtAK 
Future participle -IAK 
Habitual participle -A:cé] 
Conditional participle -TAK 


Abessive participle -A ilik ~ -I: ilik ~ -Alik ~ -L:lik 


6.3.1.1 Present Participle 

The present participle has two morphemes, which are complementarily dis- 
tributed. The morpheme -Ar attaches to consonant stems, whereas the form 
-I:r attaches to vowel and diphthong stems. This distribution can be explained 
diachronically since the long vowel in the latter form traces back to the amal- 
gamation of the suffix vowel with an epenthetic *-j (Karoly 2009: 348; Johanson 
2021: 629-631). As expected, vowel harmony applies, which leads to the allo- 
morphs displayed in Chart 67. 


CHART 67 Allomorphs of the 
present participle 
Morpheme Allomorphs 
-Ar -ar, -eYr, -Or, -Or 
-lyr -éT, -LT, -UwT, -Wur 


Additionally, the verbal stem may exhibit alternations when the present parti- 
ciple is attached: Vowel stems lose their final long vowel or diphthong, respect- 
ively. Consonant stems ending with p and & show intervocalic voicing, and con- 
sonant stems ending with s alternate with h. Polysyllabic consonant stems may 
exhibit vowel syncope. Chart 68 shows the non-inflected forms of the present 
participle. 
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CHART 68 Non-inflected forms of the 
present participle 


Verbal stem Present participle 


bar- ‘go’ barar 
kap- ‘catch’ kabar 
ogus- ‘beat’ oksor 
utuj- ‘sleep’ utujar 
aha:- ‘eat’ ahi 
die- ‘say’ dir 


The present participle can be inflected for number, case and possession, where- 
by partitive forms do not occur. When the plural marker -LAr is attached to 
the participle suffix -Ar ~ -I:y, not the expected forms *-ArdAr and *-I:rdAr, 
respectively (cf. the noun kdétér-dér ‘bird-PL’) emerge, but the further assim- 
ilated forms -AllAr and -I:lAr. Chart 69 and Chart 70 show the inflection of 
the present participle form barar (from bar- ‘go’) for case, number and posses- 
sion. 


CHART 69 Inflection of the present participle 1 (case & number) 


Case Case & number 
Nominative barar barallar 
Accusative barart barallari 
Dative-locative bararga barallarga 
Ablative barartan barallartan 
Instrumental bararinan barallarinan 
Comparative bararda:gar barallarda:gar 


CHART 70 Inflection of the present participle 11 (case & possession) 


1SG 28G 38G 
Nominative bararim bararin barara 
Accusative bararbin barargin bararin 
Dative-locative bararbar barargar bararigar 
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CHART 70 Inflection of the present participle 11 (case & possession) (cont.) 
1SG 28G 3S8G 
Ablative bararbittan barargittan bararittan 
Instrumental — bararbinan bararginan bararinan 
Comparative bararbina:gar _—_barargina:gar _bararina:gar 
1PL 2PL 3PL 
Nominative bararbit barargit barallara 
Accusative bararbitin barargitin barallarin 
Dative-locative bararbitigar barargitigar barallarigar 
Ablative bararbitittan barargitittan barallarittan 
Instrumental — bararbitinan barargitinan barallarinan 
Comparative  bararbitina:gar barargitina:gar barallarina:gar 


The present participle can modify a nominal as an adjective does. Thereby, the 
interpretation can be both active and passive, i.e. the modified nominal can 
play either an agent or a patient semantic role. However, the former pattern, 
displayed in example (260), is more frequent. 


(260) [...] dctigej-dik iilel-ir kihi-ler? 
good-ADVZ work-PTCP.PRS human-PL 
‘{At that time, the people had good reindeer], the people who were 
working well?’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.KuNS.o22) 
(261) Gini ah-izr as-tar-a: kars-tar, kus-tar, 


3SG.PRO eat-PTCP.PRS food-PL-POSS.3SG goose-PL duck-PL 
kabieka:t-tar. 

partridge-PL 

‘The food, which it [the snow owl] eats, [is] geese, ducks and part- 
ridges.’ 

(PoNA_2004_SnowOwl_flk.oo6) 


The dative-locative form of the present participle can sometimes be used like 
an infinitive form (262). Moreover, this form is governed by the postposition 
tali ‘similar to’, yielding similative clauses, which often express unreal events 
serving as the object of comparison for the given event (263). 
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(262) Occogo, ibij, e-t-e farakan-a 
then  oh.dear be-pst1-3sG difficult-poss.3sG 
iiGret-er-ge. 
teach-PTCP.PRS-DAT/LOC 
‘At that time, oh dear, it was difficult to teach’ 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.065) 


(263) Togo ire  gini onnu-ga atin kihi 
why INDF 38G.PRO place-DatT/LOC different human 
hit-ar-ga tali. 


lie-PTCP.PRS-DAT/LOC similar 
‘For some reason, there seems to lie another person instead of him.’ 
(AsKS_19xXx_Amulet_nar.171) 


Finally, one analytic tense-aspect form (past progressive; see Section 6.4.2.5) 
and one mood form (necessitative 1; see Section 6.5.7.1) are based on the 
present participle. Besides that, the present participle forms subordinate 
clauses, especially relative and complement clauses (see Section 9.3). 


6.3.1.2 Negative Present Participle 

The negative present participle has the morpheme -BAT, exhibiting the 36 allo- 
morphs displayed in Chart 71. Since the suffix vowel is low, its allophones are 
a, e, o and 6 depending on vowel harmony. The suffix-initial consonant is sub- 
ject to consonant assimilations and can be 6 (when attached to vowel stems 
and consonant stems with a voiced non-nasal stem-final consonant), p (when 
attached to consonant stems with a voiceless stem-final consonant) and m 
(when attached to consonant stems with a stem-final nasal consonant). Addi- 
tionally, polysyllabic stems may exhibit metathesis, and the suffix-initial con- 
sonant is b. The suffix-final consonant t can change to p (when a suffix begin- 
ning with a labial consonant is added; mostly first-person suffixes) and k (when 
a suffix beginning with a velar consonant is added; mostly second-person suf- 
fixes), respectively. Finally, stem-final coronals assimilate to the suffix-initial 
consonant turning into p, e.g. eppet < et- ‘speak, say’. Chart 72 shows the forms 
of the negative present participle. 

Like the affirmative present participle (see Section 6.3.1.1), the negative pre- 
sent participle is regularly inflected for case, number and possession. Chart 73 
and Chart 74 show the inflected forms of the negative present participle. 

The negative present participle can modify a nominal, forming potentially 
relative clauses. Thereby, the relativized noun can play both agent and patient 
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CHART 71 Allomorphs of the negative present participle 


Preceding Allomorphs Following 
environment environment 
V, Cyvoice, nas Oat, -bet, -bot, -bét #,V, Coan, -vel 
V, Cryoice,-nas “bap, -bep, -bop,-b6p Crab 

V, Cyvoice, nas  ~0ak, -bek, -bok, -bék Ciel 

Gy ies -pat, -pet, -pot, pot #, V, Cyab, -vel 
Ceetee Pap, “pep, Pop, pop Cyiab 

Cetee pak, -pek, -pok, -pok Crvel 

Ci voice: Haas -mat, -met, -mot, -m6t #, V, Cyab, -vel 
Ci voice, tnas -map, -mep, -mop, -mop Crab 
Gyyoied nag -mak, -mek, -mok, -mok — Cyey 


CHART 72 Non-inflected forms of the 
negative present participle 


Verbal stem Negative present 
participle 

bar- ‘go’ barbat 

kap- ‘catch’ kappat 

ogus- ‘beat’ oksubat 

utuj- ‘sleep’ utujbat 

aha:- ‘eat’ aha:bat 

die- ‘say’ diebet 


CHART 73 Inflection of negative present participle 1 
(case & number) 


Case Case & number 
Nominative barbat barbattar 
Accusative barbati barbattari 
Dative-locative barbakka barbattarga 
Ablative barbattan barbattartan 
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CHART 73 Inflection of negative present participle 1 (cont.) 

Case Case & number 
Instrumental barbatinan __ barbattarinan 
Comparative barbatta:gar _barbattarda:gar 
CHART 74 Inflection of negative present participle 11 (case & possession) 

1SG 28G 3SG 
Nominative barbatim barbatin barbata 
Accusative barbappin barbakkin barbatin 
Dative-locative barbappar barbakkar barbatigar 
Ablative barbappittan barbakkittan barbatittan 
Instrumental barbappinan barbakkinan barbatinan 
Comparative barbappina:gar barbakkina:gar barbatina:gar 

1PL 2PL 3PL 
Nominative barbappit barbakkit barbattara 
Accusative barbappitin barbakkitin barbattarin 
Dative-locative barbappitigar barbakkitigar barbattarigar 
Ablative barbappitittan barbakkitittan barbattarittan 
Instrumental barbappitinan barbakkitinan barbattarinan 
Comparative barbappitina:gar barbakkitina:gar _barbattarina:gar 


semantic roles, the former being more frequent than the latter. As for temporal 


reference, the participle form refers to current events or regularly happening 


tl-bat 


18G.PRO this world girl-poss.3sG.acc take-NEG.PTCP.PRS 


events. 

(264) Min bu dojdu ki:h-in 
kihi-bin. 
human-1sG 


‘Tam a person who does not take a girl of this world [as wife]. 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfUrungAjyy_flk.oo6) 
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(265)  [...] kdstii-bet hirga-ga min-n-e. 
be.visible-NEG.PTCP.PRS sledge-DAT/LOC mount-PST1-3SG 
‘[The boy stretched out his hand, grabbed the rein] and mounted the 
invisible sledge’ 
(AkEE_19xx _BoySister_flk.u0) 


Besides modifying a nominal, the negative present participle forms comple- 
ment clauses (see Section 9.3.1). Finally, one past tense form, the negative past 
progressive, is based on the negative present participle (see Section 6.4.2.5). 


6.3.1.3 Postterminal Past Participle 

The postterminal past participle has the morpheme -BIT, which exhibits alto- 
gether 36 allomorphs, displayed in Chart 75. Since the suffix vowel is high, its 
allophones are é, i, u and ii depending on vowel harmony. The suffix-initial con- 
sonant is subject to consonant assimilations and can be b (when attached to 
vowel stems and consonant stems with a voiced non-nasal stem-final conson- 
ant), p (when attached to consonant stems with a voiceless stem-final conson- 
ant) and m (when attached to consonant stems with a stem-final nasal conson- 
ant). The suffix-final consonant t may change into p (when a suffix beginning 
with a labial consonant is added; mostly first-person suffixes) and & (when a 


suffix beginning with a velar consonant is added; mostly second-person suf- 
fixes). 


CHART 75 Allomorphs of the postterminal past participle 


Preceding Allomorphs Following 
environment environment 
V, Cyvoice, nas ~bét, -bit, -but, -biit #, V, Cab, -vel 
V, Cryoice,-nas ~bép, -bip, -bup, -biip = Cran 

V, Cyvoice, nas  ~Dtk, -bik, -buk, -biik Cayel 

Gioia pit, -pit, -put, -piit #, V, Cyab, -vel 
Cxoice PtP, Pip, pup, pup Criab 

Cyoice pik, -pik, -puk, pik Crvel 

Ga voice: Hiias -mit, -mit, -mut, -miit #, V, Cab, -vel 
Cryoice,tnas “MEP, -Mip, -mup, -miip  Criap 

Cy vaice,-tnas -mik, -mik, -muk, -mtik = Cyye1 
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CHART 76 Non-inflected forms of the postterminal past participle 


Verbal stem Postterminal past participle 
bar- ‘go’ barbit 

kap- ‘catch’ kapptt 

ogus- ‘beat’ oksubut 

utuj- ‘sleep’ utujbut 

aha:- ‘eat’ aha:bit 

die- ‘say’ diebit@ 


a The form diebit has additionally the free variant di:bit; likewise 
hiebit (< hie- ‘eat’) can be realized as hizbit (see Section 2.1 for diph- 
thongs and their realization). Since this is not systematically con- 
nected to the verb forms as such, the forms are not discussed in 
what follows. 


Additionally, polysyllabic stems like ogus- ‘beat’ may exhibit metathesis (see 
Section 2.5.4). In this case, the suffix-initial consonant is b. Finally, stem-final 
coronals assimilate to the suffix-initial consonant changing to p, e.g. eppit 
< et- ‘speak; say’. Chart 76 shows the forms of the postterminal past parti- 
ciple. 

Chart 77 and Chart 78 show inflected forms of the postterminal past parti- 
ciple. In the dative-locative case and in combination with first- and second- 
person possessive suffixes, consonant assimilations do occur. 

The postterminal past participle modifies nouns, forming potentially relat- 
ive clauses. The modified noun can be interpreted as both agent (266) and 


CHART 77 Inflection of the postterminal past participle 
1 (case & number) 


Case Case & number 
Nominative barbit barbittar 
Accusative barbiti barbittari 
Dative-locative barbikka barbittarga 
Ablative barbittan barbittartan 


Instrumental = barbitinan _barbittarinan 
Comparative  barbitta:gar barbittarda:gar 
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CHART 78 Inflection of the postterminal past participle 11 (case & possession) 
1SG 2SG 38G 
Nominative barbitim barbitin barbita 
Accusative barbippin barbikkin barbitin 
Dative-locative barbippar barbikkar barbitigar 
Ablative barbippittan barbikkittan barbitittan 
Instrumental = barbippinan barbikkinan barbitinan 
Comparative barbippina:gar _barbikkina:gar _barbitina:gar 
1PL 2PL 3PL 
Nominative barbippit barbikkit barbittara 
Accusative barbippitin barbikkitin barbittarin 
Dative-locative barbippitigar barbikkitigar barbittarigar 
Ablative barbippitittan barbikkitittan barbittarittan 
Instrumental — barbippitinan barbikkitinan barbittarinan 
Comparative barbippitina:gar barbikkitina:igar barbittarina:gar 


patient (267) of the given event. In contrast to the present participles, both 
readings are equally common in the case of the postterminal past participle. 


(266) Hiet-en ill-e-bit toro:-biit daktar-i, 
lead-cVB.SEQ take.away-PRS-1PL give.birth-PTCP.PST woman-ACC 
ogo-lom-mut daktar-i. 
child-vBz-PTCP.PST woman-ACC 
‘We are leading the woman away who has given birth, the woman who 
has gotten a child’ 

(SuAA_20xx_Birth_nar.o83) 

(267) Bulta:-bit bul-pun hajin-i biha 
hunt-ptTcp.psT haul-poss.sG.acc summer-acc during 
ah-iak-kit. 


eat-FUT-2PL 
‘During the summer, you will eat the food I have hunted. 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.o10) 
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The postterminal past participle also forms further subordinate clauses, 
especially complement clauses and temporal adverbial clauses (see Section 
9.3). Moreover, one analytic verb form (pluperfect) is based on the postterminal 
past participle (see Section 6.4.2.4). 


6.3.1.4 Negative Postterminal Past Participle 

The negative postterminal past participle has the morpheme -BAtAK, which 
exhibits the 24 allomorphs displayed in Chart 79. Diachronically, the form com- 
bines the negative suffix -BA and the conditional participle -TAK. The suffix 
vowels are low so that their allophones are a, e, o and 6 depending on vowel 
harmony. The suffix-initial consonant is subject to consonant assimilations 
and can be 6 (when attached to vowel stems and consonant stems with a 
voiced non-nasal stem-final consonant), p (when attached to consonant stems 
with a voiceless stem-final consonant) and m (when attached to consonant 
stems with a stem-final nasal consonant). Additionally, polysyllabic stems may 
exhibit metathesis; in this case, the suffix-initial consonant is b. The suffix- 
final consonant is k before consonant-initial suffixes, but g before vowel-initial 
suffixes Chart 80 shows non-inflected forms of the negative postterminal past 
participle. 

Like the affirmative postterminal past participle (see Section 6.3.1.3), the 
negative postterminal past participle is regularly inflected for case, number 
and possession. Chart 81 and Chart 82 show the inflected forms of the negative 
postterminal past participle. 


CHART 79 Allomorphs of the negative postterminal past participle 


Preceding Allomorphs Following 
environment environment 


V, Cyyoice, nas ~0atak, -betek, -botok, -bd6t6k #,C 
V, Cyvoice, nas ~0atag, -beteg, -botog, -bétég Vv 


Gen. spatak, -petek, -potok, -p6tok #,C 
C joie -patag, -peteg, -potog, -potég Vv 
Ch voice, tins -matak, -metek, -motok, -m6oték #,C 
Ca voice, 4fias -matag, -meteg, -motog, -métdg V 
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CHART 80 Non-inflected forms of the negative 
postterminal past participle 
Verbal stem Negative postterminal 
past participle 
bar- ‘go’ barbatak 
kap- ‘catch’ kappatak 
ogus- ‘beat’ oksubatak 
utuj- ‘sleep’ utujbatak 
aha:- ‘eat’ aha:batak 
die- ‘say’ diebetek 
CHART 81 Inflection of the negative postterminal past participle 1 
(case & number) 

Case Case & number 
Nominative barbatak barbataktar 
Accusative barbatagi barbataktari 
Dative-locative barbatakka barbataktarga 
Ablative barbataktan barbataktartan 
Instrumental barbataginan barbataktarinan 
Comparative barbatakta:igar —_ barbataktarda:gar 
CHART 82 Inflection of the negative postterminal past participle 11 (case & possession) 

1SG 28G 38G 

Nominative barbatagim barbatagin barbataga 
Accusative barbatakpin barbatakkin barbatagin 
Dative-locative barbatakpar barbatakkar barbatagigar 
Ablative barbatakpittan barbatakkittan barbatagittan 
Instrumental barbatakpinan barbatakkinan barbataginan 
Comparative barbatakpina:gar barbatakkina:igar barbatagina:gar 


Down loa’ 
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Inflection of the negative postterminal past participle 11 (case & possession) (cont. ) 


1PL 2PL 3PL 

Nominative barbatakpit barbatakkit barbataktara 
Accusative barbatakpitin barbatakkitin barbataktarin 
Dative-locative barbatakpitigar  barbatakkitigar —_ barbataktarigar 
Ablative barbatakpitittan barbatakkitittan _ barbataktarittan 
Instrumental  barbatakpitinan barbatakkitinan _ barbataktarinan 
Comparative barbatakpitina:gar barbatakkitina:gar barbataktarina:gar 


Like its affirmative counterpart, the negative postterminal past participle can 
modify nominals, whereby the relativized noun may play both agent (268) and 
patient (269) semantic roles in the given event. 

(268) Sav’etskaj bila:s pal’it’ika-tin 
Soviet 


gitta 

power policy-POSs.3SG.ACCc with 

hobiile-s-petek kihi-ler-in manna bunt 
agree-COOP-NEG.PTCP.PST human-PL-POSS.28G here 
taha:r-bit-tara. 

take.out-PST2-3PL 


riot 


‘People, who did not agree with the Soviet power’s policy, made a riot 
here. 
(MaPX_KuNS_200x_YakutsOfEssej_conv.MaPX.o29) 


Ucum, bil-betek kétor-biit ars-t-a. 

quiet know-NEG.PTCP.PST bird-POSS.1PL pass.by-PST1-3SG 
‘Quiet, an unknown bird has passed by. 
(PoNA_1970_NeverSeenBird_nar.o62) 


Additionally, the negative postterminal past participle is involved in form- 
ing complement clauses (see Section 9.3.1). Finally, the negative pluperfect is 
formed based on the negative postterminal past participle (see Section 6.4.2.4). 
6.3.1.5 Future Participle 

The future participle has the morpheme -IAK with eight regular allomorphs, 
the diphthong being subject to vowel harmony and the suffix-final & being 
voiced intervocalically. Idiolectally, the suffix-final A can change to p when a 
first-person suffix starting with a labial consonant is attached. However, this 
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CHART 83 Future participle 


Verbal stem Future participle Future participle 


(long form) (short form) 
bar- ‘go’ bariak baria 
kap- ‘catch’ kabiak kabia 
ogus- ‘beat’ oksuodk oksuo 
utuj- ‘sleep’ utujulok utujuo 
aha:- ‘eat’ ahiak ahia 
die- ‘say’ diek die 


is never mandatory. Additionally, the suffix-final & is deleted in some contexts, 
and the form is contracted. When the suffix is attached to a consonant stem, the 
stem-final consonants p and & show intervocalic voicing and s alternates with 
h. Moreover, polysyllabic consonant stems may exhibit vowel syncope. Chart 
83 shows the non-inflected forms of the future participle. 

Chart 84 and Chart 85 show the inflection of the future participle. Both long 
and short forms also occur in the inflected forms, which is especially relevant 
and frequent in the dative-locative and accusative cases combined with pos- 
sessive suffixes. Moreover, at morpheme boundaries, consonant assimilations 
can occur. 


CHART 84 Inflection of the future participle 1 (case & number) 


Case Case & number 
Nominative bariak bariaktar 
Accusative bariagi bariaktari 
Dative-locative bariakka bariaktarga 
Ablative bariaktan bariaktartan 
Instrumental bariaginan bariaktarinan 
Comparative bariakta:gar bariaktarda:gar 
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CHART 85 __ Inflection of the future participle 11 (case & possession) 
18G 28G 38G 
Nominative bariagim ~ bartam bariagin ~ barian bariaga ~ baria 
Accusative bariakpin ~ bartappin bariakkin bariagin ~ barian 
Dative-locative bariakpar ~ bariappar bariakkar bariagigar ~ baréar 
Ablative bariakpittan ~ bariappittan bariakkittan bariagittan 
Instrumental — bariakpinan ~ bariappinan bariakkinan bariaginan 
Comparative bariakpina:gar ~ bartappina:gar bariakkina:gar bariagina:gar 
1PL 2PL 3PL 
Nominative bariakpit ~ bariappit bariakkit bariaktara 
Accusative bariakpitin ~ bariappitin bariakkitin bariaktarin 
Dative-locative bariakpitigar ~ bartappitigar bariakkitigar bariaktarigar 
Ablative bariakpitittan ~ bariappitittan bariakkitittan bartaktarittan 
Instrumental —_baréakpitinan ~ bariappitinan bariakkitinan bariaktarinan 
Comparative bariakpitina:gar ~ bariappitinagar bariakkitina:gar —_ bartaktarina:gar 


In contrast to the present and past participles, the future participle rarely 


modifies nominals. In the predicate position, however, the future participle is 
quite regularly used together with the noun kifi ‘human’ like in the examples 
(270) and (271). In this context, kihi almost entirely loses its semantics. 


(270) Kihi  keéeh-iek e-t-e kajtak ere. 
human fear-PTCP.FUT be-PST1-38G how INDF 
‘It was somehow frightening’ 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.047) 

(271) “Beje-n igir-bit-in’? — d-isr, “kihi —_kiil-it6k’. 


self-poss.2s8G call-psT2-28G say-PRS.38SG human laugh-PTCP.FUT 
‘“You did call it [= a reindeer] yourself”, she says, “[it is] funny”? 
(PoTY_2009_Aku_nar.o74) 


Like the other participle forms, the future participle forms subordinate clauses, 
mainly complement but also purpose clauses (see Section 9.3). Additionally, 
the future participle forms a couple of analytic mood forms. Combined with the 
particle na:da ‘need to; necessary’ and the propriative suffix -LA:K, respectively, 
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it forms two necessitative moods (see Section 6.5.7). Combined with the auxil- 
iary verb e- and the negative existential noun Auiok, the future participle forms 
the counterfactual mood (see Section 6.5.5). Finally, the intentional mood com- 
bines the future participle with predicative and imperative person-number 
endings (see Section 6.5.8). 

The future participle does not have a negative counterpart. If the future 
participle is negated, the negative suffix -(I)m- is added before the participle 
suffix. 


(272) De ol  iréa-lar-i ihille:-m-iek-ke 
well that song-PL-Acc listen-NEG-PTCP.FUT-DAT/LOC 
ginner, [...]. 
3PL.PRO 
‘And so that they do not listen to those songs, [they simply [called 
them] wreckers and something, they took away our people]. 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_MusicRepressions_conv.LaVN.040) 


6.3.1.6 Habitual Participle 

The habitual participle has the morpheme -A:¢¢I with altogether eight allo- 
morphs: to consonant stems, -a:c¢é, -e:€¢i, -o:¢cu and -6:€¢cti are attached, where- 
as -€¢i, -cci, -€cu and -Ccii occur after vowel stems. When the suffix is attached to 
a consonant stem, the stem-final consonants p and k show intervocalic voicing, 
and s alternates with h. Moreover, polysyllabic consonant stems may exhibit 
syncope of the vowel of non-first syllables. As for its origin, the habitual par- 
ticiple is of Mongolic provenance (Kaluzynski 1961: 70). Chart 86 shows the 
non-inflected forms of the habitual participle. 


CHART 86 Non-inflected forms of the 
habitual participle 


Verbal stem Habitual participle 


bar- ‘go’ bara:c¢i 
kap- ‘catch’ = kaba:é¢i 
ogus- ‘beat’ — oksoécu 
utuj- ‘sleep’ utuja:c¢i 
aha:- ‘eat’ aha:cci 
die- ‘say’ diecci 
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The habitual participle can theoretically be inflected for case, number and 
possession—however, such forms seldom occur in natural speech. Neverthe- 
less, the complete paradigms are given here, although by far not all forms are 
attested in the analyzed material. Chart 87 and Chart 88 show the inflection of 


the habitual participle for number, case and possession. 


CHART 87 Inflection of the habitual participle 1 (case & 
number) 
Case Case & number 
Nominative bara:c¢i bara:c¢éilar 
Accusative bara:cciné bara:céilart 


Dative-locative 


bara:cciga 


bara:ccilarga 


Ablative bara:ccittan _—_ bara:ccilartan 
Instrumental = bara:¢ccinan bara:ccilarinan 
Comparative  bara:¢cita:gar bara:ccilarda:gar 
CHART 88 Inflection of the habitual participle 11 (case & possession) 

1SG 2SG 3SG 
Nominative bara:ccim bara:ccin bara:c¢cita 
Accusative bara:ccibin bara:ccigin bara:ccitin 


Dative-locative 


bara:ccibar 


bara:ccigar 


bara:ccitigar 


Ablative bara:ccibittan bara:ccigittan bara:ccitittan 
Instrumental — bara:¢cibinan bara:cciginan bara:ccitinan 
Comparative  bara:ccibinaigar _bara:ccigina:gar _bara:¢¢itina:gar 
1PL 2PL 3PL 
Nominative bara:ccibit bara:ccigit bara:ccilara 
Accusative bara:ccibitin bara:ccigitin bara:ccilarin 


Dative-locative 
Ablative 
Instrumental 
Comparative 


bara:ccibitigar 
bara:ccibitittan 
bara:¢ccibitinan 
bara:ccibitina:gar 


bara:ccigitigar 
bara:ccigitittan 
bara:ccigitinan 
bara:c¢igitina:gar 


bara:¢cilarigar 
bara:¢¢cilarittan 
bara:écilarinan 
bara:¢cilarina:gar 
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Unlike the participles discussed before, the habitual participle only seldom 
modifies nominals, forming relative clauses. Sentences like example (273) may 
occur but are not frequent. 


(273) Dogot-tor, ma:jdi  kaiji:-ga birag-a:cci 
friend-pL recently prison-DAT/LOC throw-PTCP.HAB 
kihi-gitin kor-tin de. 


human-POSSs.2PL.ACC see-IMP.2PL PTCL 
‘Guys, look after the person [you have] recently imprisoned, then: 
(PoXN_19701118_Chopochuka_flk.105) 


The habitual participle is also reported to derive agent nouns from verbs 
(Artem’ev 2013b: 176). Again, this function may be observed but not very fre- 
quently. 


(274) Ma: kurum-na:-cci-lara aha:-bit-tara du: 
this wedding-vBz-PTCP.HAB-POSS.3PL eat-PST2-3PL Q 
aha:-batak-tara du:, h-onon  kail-bit-tara. 
eat-NEG.PST2-3PL Q EMPH-SO stay-PST2-3PL 
‘These people who celebrated the wedding ate or not, and they stayed 
[there]. 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.120) 


Hence, as Stapert (2013: 218-224) showed convincingly, the nominal and adject- 
ival functions of the habitual participle in Dolgan are—in contrast to Sakha— 
marginal. In turn, the habitual participle forms the base for the present and 
past habitual forms (see Sections 6.4.5 and 6.4.6) so that it is involved in the 
construction of tense-aspect forms. 

The examples above and the discussion in Sections 6.4.5 and 6.4.6 show that 
the given forms do not solely have habitual functions. However, given the avail- 
able habitual functions and traditional terminology, the item is still labelled as 
habitual participle here. 


6.3.1.7 Conditional Participle 

The conditional participle has the morpheme -TAK with theoretically 32 pos- 
sible allomorphs, out of which, however, only 16 allomorphs occur regularly. 
Expectedly, the vowel of the suffix is subject to vowel harmony. The suffix-initial 
consonant is t (when added to vowel stems and consonant stems ending with a 
voiceless consonant), d (when added to consonant stems ending with a voiced 
non-nasal, non-lateral consonant), n (when added to consonant stems ending 
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with a nasal consonant) and / (when added to consonant stems ending with 
l). Theoretically, if vowel-initial suffixes were attached, the suffix-final & could 
be voiced. However, only dative-locative forms (formed with -GA) of the con- 
ditional participle appear in the analyzed material, whence this seems to have 
no practical relevance. Contrary to many other verb forms, the conditional par- 
ticiple shows no metathesis in the stem. Chart 89 summarizes the effectively 
occurring allomorphs of the conditional participle, and Chart 90 shows the 
dative-locative case forms of the conditional participle. 


cHART 89 _ Allomorphs of the conditional 
participle 


Preceding Allomorphs 


environment 

ViGeee: -tak, -tek, -tok, -ték 
Crvoice, -nas, -lat -dak, -dek, -dok, -d6k 
C voice, +nas -nak, -nek, -nok, -nok 


C voice, t+lat -lak, -lek, -lok, -lok 


CHART 90 __ Dative-locative case forms of the 
conditional participle 


Verbal stem Conditional participle 


bar- ‘go’ bardakka 
kap- ‘catch’ kaptakka 
ogus- ‘beat’ ogustakka 
utuj- ‘sleep’ utujdakka 
aha:- ‘eat’ aha:takka 
die- ‘say’ dietekke 


The dative-locative form of the conditional participle is used in impersonal fac- 
tual/implicative conditionals of the type “if one does X...” like in example (275). 
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(275) Kas vnuk-ta:k-kin=%, ogo-lor-un 
how.many grandchild-pRoPR-28G=Q child-PL-Poss.28G 
ogo-lorun a:k-tak-ka? 


child-POss.3PL.ACC count-PTCP.COND-DAT/LOC 

‘How many grandchildren do you have, if one counts your children’s 
children?’ 

(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.KuNS.064) 


Moreover, the conditional participle forms diachronically the base for the 
conditional-temporal mood (see Section 6.5.2). 


6.3.1.8 Abessive Participle 

Finally, there is the abessive participle -A ilik ~ -I: ilik ~ -Alik ~ -Llik. Its cog- 
nates in other Turkic languages have also been called a participium nondum 
facti (e.g. in the case of Sakha, see Stachowski & Menz 1998: 427) and a cunctat- 
ive participle (e.g. in the case of Khakas, see Malceva & Sokur 2021). Here, the 
term abessive is chosen since it appears to be more central to express that an 
event is absent at a given time point and not that it has been retarded. Given 
this, the abessive participle expresses events that have not taken place yet. 
Synchronically, the form can best be analyzed as the combination of the sim- 
ultaneous converb -A ~ -I: (see Section 6.3.2.2) and the particle ilik ‘not yet’! 
The particle can stand separately but can also be amalgamated with the suf- 
fix of the simultaneous converb. It is important to note that vowel harmony 
does not apply in the latter case. As for consonants at the morpheme boundary, 
the usual morphonological processes apply when the participle is attached, i.e. 
intervocalic voicing, debuccalization s > h, vowel syncope. Given the composi- 
tion of the form, they are the same as in the case of the simultaneous converb 
so that the explanations provided in Section 6.3.2.2 hold here, too. 

As for glossing, the non-contracted variants are represented as, e.g. bar-a 
ilik ‘go-CVB.SIM not.yet’, whereas the contracted variants are glossed as, e.g. 
bar-alik ‘go-PTCP.ABE. This choice is, to some extent, arbitrary and incoherent. 
However, glossing the particle ilik as ‘PTCP.ABE’ in the non-contracted forms 
would neglect the constituting role of the simultaneous converb marker -A ~ 
-I:. Chart 91 shows the forms of the abessive participle in Dolgan. 

The abessive participle can synchronically not be inflected for case and pos- 
session. However, the diminutive and intensifying suffix -kA:N (see Section 12.1) 


1 Fora diachronic approach to the form see the detailed paper of Schénig (2007), which basic- 
ally supports the given explanation of the form (admittedly for Sakha, but given the identical 
forms in both languages, it can be transferred to Dolgan, too). 
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CHART 91 Forms of the abessive participle 


Verbal stem Abessive participle 
bar- ‘go’ bara ilik ~ baralik 
kap- ‘catch’ kaba ilik ~ kabalik 
ogus- ‘beat’ okso ilik ~ oksolik 
utuj- ‘sleep’ utuja ilik ~ utujalik 
aha:- ‘eat’ ahi: ilik ~ ahé:lik 
die- ‘say’ dit ilik ~ dislik 


can be attached to the form and gives it an insistent connotation. -kA:N being a 
derivational suffix attached to nominals, this is a good argument for analyzing 
the abessive participle indeed as a participle. Moreover, the abessive participle 
can modify nouns forming relative clauses. 


(276) Horok pastu:k bu tér-ii:lik taba-ni 
some shepherd this give.birth-PTCP.ABE reindeer-ACC 
ill-er. 


take.away-PRS.3SG 
‘Some shepherds bring away the reindeer, which have not calved yet. 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.o38) 


Finally, the abessive participle is the base for two finite tense-aspect forms, here 
labelled abessive and past abessive (see Sections 6.4.7 and 6.4.8) as well as for 
one finite mood form, here called abessive conditional-temporal (see Section 
6.5.3). 


6.3.2 Converbs 

Converbs are verbal forms that primarily fulfil the syntactic function of adverbs, 
modifying another verb. There are seven different converbs in Dolgan, which 
are listed in Chart 92. 

By modifying other verbs, converbs may form subordinate adverbial clauses 
(see Section 9.3.3). Some converbs (first and foremost, the sequential and the 
simultaneous converb) also form clause chains, discussed in detail in Section 
g.1 from a syntactic point of view. In contrast to participles, converbs are not 
inflected for case, number and possession but can take verbal person-number 
endings from set 1 (predicative endings) in some cases. Moreover, the sequen- 
tial and the simultaneous converbs form so-called postverbial constructions 
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CHART 92 Converb inventory 


Converb Morpheme 
sequential converb -An 
simultaneous converb -A~-I: 


negative simultaneous converb  -BAkkA 


anterior converb -Axt 

modal converb -BI¢éA 

purposive converb -Anl 

negative converb -(I)m(I)nA ~ -(1)mIn’A ~ -(I)mIjA 


(also known as aspectual converb constructions, serial verbs, light verbs, verb 
sequences; see Section 6.4.9). In what follows, the formal and functional fea- 
tures of each converb are discussed separately; as for their interplay with syn- 
tax, however, see Chapter 9. 


6.3.2.1 Sequential Converb 

The sequential converb has the suffix -An, which has five allomorphs. When 
added to consonant stems, the allomorphs -an, -en, -on and -én are used; con- 
sequently, intervocalic voicing, the debuccalization s > h, and vowel syncope 
in polysyllabic stems apply. Idiolectally, the vowel in the suffix can be realized 
as a long vowel, the emerging morpheme being -Am. Since this is an instance 
of free variation, neither functional nor formal rules can be formulated for its 
occurrence. When added to vowel and diphthong stems, the allomorph -n is 
used. Chart 93 shows the forms of the sequential converb. 


CHART 93 Forms of the sequential converb 


Verbal stem Sequential converb 
bar- ‘go’ baran 

kap- ‘catch’ kaban 

ogus- ‘beat’ okson 

utuj- ‘sleep’ utujan 

aha:- ‘eat’ aha:n 

die- ‘say’ dien 
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The sequential converb can take the personal endings from set 1 (predicat- 
ive endings; see Section 6.2). This leads to two consonant assimilations: In the 
first person, -An changes to -Am, and in the second person, -An changes to -Ay. 
Chart 94 shows the sequential converb with personal endings. 


CHART 94 Sequential converb 
with personal endings 


bar- ‘go’ die- ‘say’ 


1sG barammin  diemmin 
28G barannin — diennin 
38G_ baran dien 

1PL = barammit —_diemmit 
2PL  barannit diennit 
3PL barannar  dienner 


The sequential converb combines two events and expresses their consecutive- 
ness, forming clause chains (see Section 9.1 for details). The subjects of both 
verbs included are often co-referential, but sometimes there may also be two 
different subjects. The attachment of personal endings to the converb seems to 
be facultative if the subjects are co-referential ((277) and (278)), but obligatory 
if the subjects of both verbs differ (279). 


(277) Luotka kel-en giniler-i il-pit-e. 
boat come-CVB.SEQ 3PL.PRO-ACC take-PST2-3SG 
‘A boat came and took them.’ 
(AsKS_19xXx_Amulet_nar.208) 


(278) OL  ih-em-mit ikki. kihi-ni bul-lu-but. 
that go-CVB.SEQ-1PL two human-acc find-psT1-1PL 
‘We went and found two people’ 
(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.270) 


(279) Harsierda tur-an-nar die-bit 
in.the.morning stand.up-CVB.SEQ-3PL Say-PST2.3SG 
balti-lara: [...]. 


younger.sibling-POSs.3PL 
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‘They stood up in the morning, and the younger brother said: [“Poldyen 
will guard the house”. 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.175) 


Moreover, the sequential converb forms postverbial constructions (see Section 
6.4.9), in which the second verb loses its lexical meaning and barely adds an 
aspectual or actional value to the first verb. In this case, the sequential converb 
never takes personal endings. 


(280) Kutujak hii:r-en ka:l-lL-a. 
mouse run-CVB.SEQ stay.AUX-PST1-3SG 
‘The mouse ran off’ 
(AKEE_19900810_ReindeerMouse_flk.o15) 


Clause chains formed with the sequential converb are often ambiguous con- 
cerning their intended reading. For example (281), it can hardly be decided 
without regarding the extra-linguistic context, whether the person in question 
was figuratively sitting or not. Both given interpretations are possible regard- 
ing the sentence. For a detailed description of ambiguous verb sequences, see 
Section 6.4.9 as well as Dabritz (2019b). 


(281) Ma-ni bir kizs-ka hergesteh-en 
that-Acc one girl-DAT/LOC come.close-CVB.SEQ 
olor-d-o. 


sit.down(.AUX)-PST1-3SG 

‘Then he came closer to one girl and sat down’ ~ ‘Then he (constantly) 
came closer to one girl’ 
(BaRD_YaP_1930_HumanInAnotherWorld_flk.o13) 


Finally, one instance of grammaticalization and one instance of lexicaliza- 
tion shall be mentioned. First, the sequential converb of the verb bar- ‘go’ has 
developed into the postposition baran ~ bara: ‘after’, which still mainly com- 
bines with the sequential converb of the preceding verb and forms temporal 
clauses (see Section 9.3.3.1). 


(282) Keliéb-i  béh-itala:-n baran il-l-a. 
bread-ACC cut-MULT-CVB.SEQ after take-PST1-3S8G 
‘{After] having cut the bread [into slices], she took [it]. 
(BaA_1930_OldManOldWoman_flk.o4g) 
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Second, the sequential converb of the verb die- ‘say’ is often used as a quotat- 
ive particle (see Section 10.5) and a particle with the meaning ‘called; named’ 
like in example (283). 


(283) T6rd:-biit-iim Popigaj die-n hir-ge. 
be.born-PstT218G Popigay say-CVB.SEQ place-DAT/LOC 
‘I was born at a place called Popigay. 
(BeSN_2009_Family_nar.oo2) 


Ina phonetically slightly different shape, namely di:n, the same form occurs as 
an emphatic particle that underlines the correctness of the proposition of the 
clause. 


(284) “Beje-git ba:j-git din’,  d-i:-bin. 
self-POSS.2PL wealth-POss.2PL EMPH Ssay-PRS-1SG 
‘(It is] your own wealth, though’, I say. 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.ChSA.o073) 


6.3.2.2 Simultaneous Converb 

The simultaneous converb is formed with the suffixes -A and -I:. Like the suf- 
fixes of the present participle (see Section 6.3.1.1), the suffixes trace back to two 
different forms, namely to Proto-Turkic *-A and *-jU, respectively (Karoly 2009: 
350; Johanson 2021: 751). The former variant is attached to consonant stems, 
causing intervocalic voicing, the debuccalization s > h, and vowel syncope in 
polysyllabic stems. The latter variant is attached to vowel and diphthong stems, 
whereby the stem-final vowel or diphthong is deleted. Chart 95 shows the forms 
of the simultaneous converb. 


CHART 95 Forms of the simultaneous 


converb 
Verbal stem Simultaneous 
converb 
bar- ‘go’ bara 
kap- ‘catch’ kaba 
ogus- ‘beat’ okso 
utuj- ‘sleep’ utuja 
aha:- ‘eat’ ahi: 
die- ‘say’ di: 
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Formally, the personal endings from set 1 (predicative endings) can be at- 
tached to the simultaneous converb. In natural Dolgan speech, this is, however, 
very rare. The reason for this is that the emerging forms are homonymous with 
the first- and second-person present tense forms (see Section 6.4.1). Neverthe- 
less, Chart 96 shows the simultaneous converb with personal endings. 


CHART 96 Simultaneous converb with 
personal endings 


bar- ‘go’ die- ‘say’ 
1SG barabin di:bin 
2SG baragin di:gin 
38G bara di: 
1PL barabit di:bit 
2PL baragit di:git 
3PL baralar di:ler 


The simultaneous converb primarily expresses two events happening in par- 
allel. Syntactically, the emerging constructions are in most cases analyzed as 
clause chains in this grammar (see Section g.1 for details). The subjects of both 
verbs are most often co-referential, which is not surprising given the low fre- 
quency of person-number marking at the simultaneous converb. 


(285)  Ht-é:-ét-t: utuj-a-bin, [sea]. 
cry-CVB.SIM-cry-CVB.SIM fall.asleep-PRS-1SG 
‘Crying I fall asleep, [I am afraid of my husband, I sleep with clothes 
on]. 
(KiPP_NN2_2009_Family_nar.KiPP.o28) 


Sometimes the simultaneous converb can also convey a purposive reading of 
the emerging clause chain like in example (286). Given the syntactic similar- 
ity to the pattern in example (285), it is argued in Section 9.3 that relevant 
instances are not to be analyzed as subordinate purpose clauses but still as 
clause chains. 


(286) Harstarda ogonn’or ikt-i: taks-ar. 
in.the:morning old.man pee-CVB.SIM go.out-PRS.3SG 
‘In the morning, the old man goes out for peeing’ 
(YaP_1930_GroomFromUpperWorld_flk.o24) 
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The simultaneous converb also forms postverbial constructions (see Section 
6.4.9). In this case, the second verb of the sequence loses its semantic content 
and purely modifies the preceding verb’s aspectual or actional content. 


(287)  [...], perime-te k6t-6 tur-ar 
feather.bed-poss.3sG fly-cVB.sSIM stand.AUX-PTCP.PRS 
e-bit. 
AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘(The old woman Taal ran out], her feather bed was flying apparently. 
(PrG_1964_OldWomantTaal_flk.oo7) 


Often these verb sequences are ambiguous with respect to their interpretation 
(see Section 6.4.9 and Dabritz 2o19b for details). In example (288), it cannot be 
decided whether the person in question is in fact sitting or not, and both given 
interpretations are either likely. 


(288) Onton Ri:ta onno d’end’i-nnan omn’-u: olor-or 
then Rita there Dendy-1ns_play-cvB.sIM sit(.AUX)-PTCP.PRS 
e-t-e. 


AUX-PST1-3S8G 

‘Then Rita was sitting there and playing Dendy.? ~ ‘Then Rita was play- 
ing Dendy there. 

(KuDP_2009_Fire_nar.o03) 


Moreover, the simultaneous converb takes part in verbal paradigm building. In 
combination with the particle ilik, the simultaneous converb forms the abess- 
ive participle -A ilik (see Section 6.3.1.8), which, in turn, is the base for other 
finite verb forms. Besides that, its first- and second-person forms are homonym- 
ous with the respective indicative present tense forms (see Section 6.4.1). 

Finally, the simultaneous converb of the verb die- ‘say’, i.e. the form di:, is 
frequently used as an emphatic particle. 


(289) De bu bail-lar di:. 
well this EX-3PL EMPH 
‘Well, here they are, though: 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogOrder_conv.ChGS.048) 


2 “Dendy” isa clone of the Japanese Nintendo NES console which was designed for the Russian 
market. 
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6.3.2.3 Negative Simultaneous Converb 

The negative simultaneous converb is formed by the suffix -BAkkA, which 
diachronically can be traced back to the dative-locative form of the negative 
present participle -BAT (see Section 6.3.1.2). The vowels of the suffix are subject 
to vowel harmony, and consonant assimilations at the morpheme boundary do 
apply: Its initial consonant is b when attached to vowel stems and consonant 
stems ending with a voiced non-nasal consonant; it is p when attached to con- 
sonant stems ending with a voiceless consonant; it is m when attached to con- 
sonant stems ending with a nasal consonant. Additionally, polysyllabic stems 
may exhibit metathesis; in this case, the suffix-initial consonant is 6. Chart 
97 shows the allomorphs of the negative simultaneous converb, and Chart 98 
shows the forms of the negative simultaneous converb. 


CHART 97 Allomorphs of the negative simultaneous converb 


Preceding Allomorphs 

environment 

V, Cavoise,-tias -bakka, -bekke, -bokko, -b6kk6 

C voice -pakka, -pekke, -pokko, -pékk6 
Cayeice fits -makka, -mekke, -mokko, -m6kk6 


CHART 98 __ Forms of the negative simultaneous converb 


Verbal stem Negative simultaneous 
converb 

bar- ‘go’ barbakka 

kap- ‘catch’ kappakka 

ogus- ‘beat’ oksubakka 

utuj- ‘sleep’ utujbakka 

aha:- ‘eat’ aha:bakka 

die- ‘say’ diebekke 


The personal endings from set 1 (predicative endings) can principally be added 
to the negative simultaneous converb. In natural Dolgan speech, this occurs sel- 
dom and seems to be characteristic of the Lower Dolgan variety. In the analyzed 
material, these forms are only used by two speakers coming from Syndassko, i.e. 
from the north-easternmost Dolgan settlement. Whether this is due to chance 
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CHART 99 Negative simultaneous converb 
with personal endings 


bar- ‘go’ die- ‘say’ 


18G barbakkabin diebekkebin 
2SG barbakkagin diebekkegin 
38G barbakka diebekke 

1PL barbakkabit diebekkebit 
2PL barbakkagit diebekkegit 
3PL barbakkalar diebekkeler 


or indeed a dialectal feature cannot be finally answered here given the low 
frequency of the item and calls for further research. At least, this interpreta- 
tion could be supported because Sakha also allows for suffixing the negative 
simultaneous converb with personal endings (Ubrjatova et al. 1982: 248), and 
Lower Dolgan is usually closer to Sakha than Upper Dolgan. For the sake of 
completeness, Chart 99 shows the negative simultaneous converb with per- 
sonal endings—nonetheless, it has to be kept in mind that their occurrence 
is heavily constrained. 

The negative simultaneous converb -BAkkA is the functional counterpart 
of the simultaneous converb -A ~ -I:. Consequently, the negative simultaneous 
converb expresses that an event is not taking place parallel to another event. 
Thereby, the negative simultaneous converb forms subordinate adverbial 
clauses (see Section 9.3.3). The subjects in the main and the subordinate clause 
are almost always co-referential (290). Only one example in the analyzed ma- 
terial has different subjects (291). 


(290) Ké:h-t-gar kel-en iedej-bekke cai 
girl-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC come-CVB.SEQ hurry-NEG.CVB.SIM tea 
is-pit. 


drink-psT2.3SG 
‘He came to the girl and drank tea without hurrying’ 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.280) 


(291) “[...] d’él-gin hip-pekke-gin 
year-POSS.2SG.ACC reach-NEG.CVB.SIM-2SG 
er-ge bier-di-m’ die-bit-e. 


husband-DaT/LOC give-PST1-1SG say-PST2-3SG 
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‘“Tam dying, I made you a human, therefore, eh], though you do not 
reach the age, I will have you married’, she said’ 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.o1g) 


It could be expected that the negative simultaneous converb could also form 
part of postverbial constructions like the affirmative simultaneous converb 
(and the sequential converb) do. This is, however, not the case. Dabritz (2019b) 
has shown that postverbial constructions are hardly ever negated in Dolgan, 
whereby the reason for this constraint is yet unclear (see Section 6.4.9). 


6.3.2.4 Anterior Converb 

The anterior converb is formed with the suffix -A:t, which is subject to vowel 
harmony. If the suffix is attached to a consonant stem, it causes intervocalic 
voicing, the debuccalization s > A of the stem-final consonant and vowel syn- 
cope in polysyllabic stems. If it is attached to a vowel or diphthong stem, the 
suffix-initial vowel is deleted. As for its origin, the suffix of the anterior converb 
has a Mongolic provenance (Kaluzynski 1961: 12). Chart 100 shows the forms 
of the anterior converb. 


CHART 100 Forms of the 


anterior converb 

Verbal stem Anterior 
converb 

bar- ‘go’ barait 
kap- ‘catch’ kabait 
ogus- ‘beat’ oksot 
utuj- ‘sleep’ utuja:t 
aha:- ‘eat’ aha:t 
die- ‘say’ diet 


Unlike other converbs, the anterior converb cannot be inflected with verbal 
person-number endings. Instead, it can take the respective possessive and 
accusative case suffixes because the anterior converb was historically com- 
bined with the postposition gétta ~ kétta, as it is still regularly in Sakha (Ubrija- 
tova et al. 1982: 251). Given this, the question arises whether the form qualifies 
for a converb or is instead a participle or an action noun. However, synchronic- 
ally, there are two arguments against the latter analyses. First, person-number 
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marking of the anterior converb is seldom in Dolgan and absent in the first and 
second persons at all. Neither does the postposition gétta ~ kitta occur with 
the item. Second, and more decisively, the anterior converb can never modify a 
nominal, as participles regularly do in Dolgan (see Section 6.3.1). Neither can it 
occur in argument position in the clause, which would be typical for an action 
noun. Chart 101 shows the person-number forms of the anterior converb. Note 
that the suffix-final -t undergoes regressive assimilation, turning into p in the 
first person and k in the second person. 


CHART 101 Person-number forms of the 


anterior converb 

bar- ‘go’ die- ‘say’ 
1SG bara:ppin dieppin 
2SG bara:kkin diekkin 
38G bara:tin dietin 
1PL bara:ppitin dieppitin 
2PL bara:kkitin diekkitin 
3PL bara:ttarin dietterin 


The anterior converb describes an event that precedes another event. In con- 
trast to the sequential converb, the anterior converb is used if the two events are 
not regarded as a sequence but as two distinct events. Therefore, the anterior 
converb forms subordinate temporal clauses, which often can be translated 
with “(After) having ...” (see Section 9.3.3.1). The subjects of the main and sub- 
ordinate clauses are mostly co-referential (292) since person-number marking 
at the anterior converb is rare. In the latter case, however, it is also possible that 
the subjects of both clauses are different (293). 


(292) Hiérga-ti-gar olor-o:t emie 
sledge-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC sit.down-CVB.ANT again 
utuj-d-a. 


fall.asleep-PsT1-38G 
‘Having sat down onto the sledge, he fell asleep again. 
(AkKEE_19xx_BoySister_flk.o15) 
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(293) Karma:n-i-gar mé:ciig-tin ukt-a:t-in, 
pocket-Poss.3SG-DAT/LOC ball-POss.3S8G.ACC put.in-CVB.ANT-3SG 
am — ari-lin-n-a. 
door open-MID-PST1-3SG 
‘After he had put the ball into his pocket, a door opened.’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.498) 


As for the frequency of the anterior converb in the analyzed material, a short 
comment is in order here. Out of the 85 occurrences of the form, 44 come from 
transcripts of Nikolaj Anisimovi¢ Popov, a Dolgan writer and novelist, origin- 
ally from Volochanka. Moreover, only two out of the 85 instances are from 
speakers of the Lower Dolgan variety. So, the anterior converb seems to be 
preferably used by speakers of the Upper Dolgan variety and in the literary lan- 
guage. 

According to Artem’ev (2013b: 185), the anterior converb can be negated 
with the suffix -(I)m, ie. the suffix of the “negative anterior converb” being 
-(I)mA:t. However, this form does not occur at all in the analyzed material. 
Whether this is due to chance or whether the form is indeed absent from 
the natural speech of Dolgan cannot be finally answered and calls for further 
research. 


6.3.2.5 Modal Converb 
The modal converb is formed with the suffix -BI¢¢A, which historically goes 
back to the combination of the postterminal past participle -BIT and the 
approximative case form *-(¢)¢A. The latter is not productive anymore in Dol- 
gan but is preserved in approximative numerals like won-Ca ‘ten-APRX = approx- 
imately ten’ (see Section 3.4.5). Morphonologically, the vowels of the suffix are 
subject to vowel harmony, and the suffix-initial consonant is subject to conson- 
ant assimilations. The initial consonant is b when the suffix is attached to vowel 
stems and consonant stems ending with a voiced non-nasal consonant; it is p 
when the suffix is attached to a consonant stem ending with a voiceless con- 
sonant; it is m when the suffix is attached to a consonant stem ending with a 
nasal consonant. Additionally, polysyllabic stems may exhibit metathesis, and 
the suffix-initial consonant is b. Chart 102 shows the allomorphs of the modal 
converb. In contrast to other converbal forms, the modal converb cannot be 
inflected with personal endings. Chart 103 shows the forms of the modal con- 
verb of a range of verbs. 

The modal converb -BI¢é¢éA describes an event that is a circumstance or a 
reason for another event. Given this, it forms subordinate adverbial clauses 
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CHART 102 Allomorphs of the modal converb 


Preceding Allomorphs 
environment 


V, Cyyoice, nas ~OéCCa, -bicCe, -bucca, -biicce 
Cvcee -picca, -picce, -pucca, -piicce 
Giveiee, tna -micéa, -micce, -mucca, -miicce 


CHART 103. Modal converb 


Verbal stem Modal converb 


bar- ‘go’ barbicca 
kap- ‘catch’ kappicca 
ogus- ‘beat’ oksubucca 
utuj- ‘sleep’ utujbucca 
aha:- ‘eat’ aha:bicca 
die- ‘say’ diebitée 


(see Section 9.3.3). Since there is no person-number marking, the subjects in 
the main and the subordinate clauses are always co-referential. 


(294) [...], w6r-biicce ogonn’or hanar-bit. 
be.happy-CVB.MOD old.man say-PST2.3SG 
‘(‘The people think falsely that the children are taken away to the 
boarding school forever” ], the old man said, being happy. 
(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nar.101) 


Finally, the modal converb is not used very frequently. In the analyzed mater- 
ial, only five instances could be found. As a functional alternative to the modal 
converb, also the simultaneous converb is used. 


6.3.2.6  Purposive Converb 

The purposive converb has the suffix -A:rI, which is subject to vowel harmony. 
Attaching it to consonant stems causes intervocalic voicing, the debuccaliza- 
tion s > A and vowel syncope in polysyllabic stems. When connected to vowel or 
diphthong stems, the suffix-initial vowel is deleted. Chart 104 shows the forms 
of the purposive converb. 
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CHART 104 Forms of the purposive 


converb 

Verbal stem Purposive 
converb 

bar- ‘go’ bararri 
kap- ‘catch’ kaba:ri 
ogus- ‘beat’ okso:ru 
utuj- ‘sleep’ utujairt 
aha:- ‘eat’ ahari 
die- ‘say’ dieri 


The purposive converb is frequently inflected with personal endings, namely 
the personal endings from set 1 (predicative endings). Chart 105 shows the pur- 
posive converb with personal endings. 


CHART 105 Purposive converb with 
personal endings 


bar- ‘go’ die- ‘say’ 
1SG bara:ribin dieribin 
2SG bara:rigin dierigin 
3SG bararrt dieri 
iL —bara:ribit ~—deribit 
2PL bara:rigit dierigit 
3PL bara:rilar dieriler 


The purposive converb -A:rI expresses the purpose for whose compliance an 
event happens. Thereby, it takes part in forming subordinate purpose clauses 
(see Section 9.3.3.3). The subjects of the matrix and subordinate clauses can 
principally be co-referential or not; the latter, however, is rare. If so, the usage 
of personal endings is obligatory to distinguish the subjects from each other. 


(295) Léspirdan emie kihi-ni 6l6r-6:rii hild’-ar. 
Lyypyrdaan again human-acc kill-cvB.PURP go-PRS.3SG 
‘Lyypyrdaan is going again (in order) to kill people. 
(ChuAE_1968_Lyypyrdaan_flk.o23) 
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(296) D%e-te:gi-ler-e iti:-ge pastu:k-tar 
house-ADJZ-PL-POSS.3SG heat-DaT/LOC shepherd-PL 
ket-i: bar-a:ri-lar 
guard-CVB.SIM g0-CVB.PURP-3PL 
hanar-iak tus-ta:k-tar: [ess] 


say-PTCP.FUT fall. AUX-NEC-3PL 

‘The inhabitants, for that the shepherds will go to guard in the heat, 
have to say: | “Well, when the heat comes, be careful and sleep” ]. 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.105) 


The purposive converb can be negated with the suffix -(I)m, yielding the form 
-(I)mAutI, like in example (297). 


(297) Biitte Gh-t bul-al-lar_ —tit-im-auri 
various word-acc find-PRS-3PL send-NEG-CVB.PURP 
ogo-lorun. 


child-Poss.3PL.ACC 
‘They find various reasons [lit. words] for not sending their children: 
(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nar.oog) 


When the purposive converb is combined with the verb gin- ‘make’, the con- 
struction gets a desiderative meaning (see Jark 2018). 


(298) Ih-er-d-e:ri gin-al-lar, o-nu bu 
drink-CAUS-CAUS-CVB.PURP make-PRS-3PL that-acc this 
“is-pep-pin” a-izr, 


drink-NEG.PRS-ISG say-PRS.3SG 
‘They want to make him drink, on that he says “I do not drink” 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.UoPP.130) 


As for the negation of these desiderative constructions, it is interesting to note 
that not the verb gin- is negated, but the purposive converb. 


(299) Ehigi — gini-ni togo él-im-a:ri 
2PL.PRO 3SG.PRO-ACC why take-NEG-CVB.PURP 
gin-a-git, Exe 
make-PRS-2PL 
‘Why don’t you want to take her [= the snow owl], [say it directly to 
her]. 
(PoNA_2004_SnowOwl_flk.o32) 
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6.3.2.7 Negative Converb 

The negative converb has the suffix -(I)m(I)nA ~ -(I)mIn’A ~ -(I)mlJjA. As can be 
seen from the underspecified morpheme form, it is subject to vowel harmony, 
and the suffix itself is not stable since the middle consonant varies from n to n’ 
to j. This variation is no feature exclusive for this form, cf., e.g. the oblique forms 
of personal pronouns, minigi-n ~ min’igi-n ~ mijigi-n ‘1SG.PRO-ACC’ (see Sec- 
tion 5.1). As a tendency, -(I)mIjA occurs in Upper Dolgan, whereas no dialectal 
or idiolectal distribution can be observed for the other variants. Four times, 
several variants can even be found in the speech of the same speaker. Further- 
more, the first variant -(I)m(I)nA can be shortened to -(I)mnA. When added to 
consonant stems, the suffix is -Im(I)nA ~ -ImIn’A ~ -ImlJjA, causing intervocalic 
voicing, the debuccalization s > h and vowel syncope. When connected to vowel 
stems, the suffix is -m(I)nA ~ -mIn’A ~ -mljA. In contrast to other converbs, the 
negative converb cannot be inflected with personal endings. Chart 106 shows 
the forms of the negative converb. 

The negative converb -(I)m(I)nA ~ -(I)mIn’A ~ -(I)mlIjA describes that an 
event has not taken place, whilst another event has. According to Artem’ev 
(2013b: 184), the named form is the negative counterpart of the sequential con- 
verb (see Section 6.3.2.1). This claim, however, cannot be supported, neither for 
formal nor for functional reasons: The kind of relation between the two events 
combined by the negative converb is quite variable; it does not necessarily have 
to be a sequence. As a case in point, example (301) contains the negative con- 
verb in a rather modifying function. Therefore, the negative converb cannot 
be analyzed as the direct functional counterpart to the sequential converb. It 
forms subordinate adverbial clauses, the subjects in the main and subordinate 
clauses being always co-referential since there is no person-number marking 
at the converb. 


CHART 106 Forms of the negative converb 


Verbal stem Negative converb 


bar- ‘go’ barim(é)na ~ barimin’a ~ barimija 

kap- ‘catch’ kabim(é)na ~ kabimin’a ~ kabimija 
ogus- ‘beat’ oksum(u)na ~ oksumun’a ~ oksumuja 
utuj- ‘sleep’ utujum(u)na ~ utujumun’a ~ utujumuja 
aha:- ‘eat’ aha:m(i)na ~ aha:min’a ~ aha:mija 
die- ‘say’ diem(i)ne ~ diemin’e ~ diemije 
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(300) O-nu kér-iimne ere __hieb-i-ger 
that-ACC see-NEG.CVB only pocket-POSs.3SG-DAT/LOC 
ukt-an kerh-er, daktar-a 
put.in-CVB.SEQ throw.AUX-PRS.3SG Wwoman-POSS.3SG 
et-er: [ss |e 
says-PRS.3SG 
‘Not looking at it, he puts it into his pocket, his wife says: [“Well, now 
go away quickly, if my people see you here, they will not treat you well’, 
she said]. 
(BaA_1930_FireInSmallTent_flk.o34) 


(301) Bu hild’-an hiol-un bul-umna ebeke 
this go-CVB.SEQ way-POSS.3SG.ACC find-NEG.CVB bear 
die-ti-ger kel-bit. 


house-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC come-PST2.3SG 

‘She wandered around, and not finding the way she came to a bear’s 
den,’ 

(Gol_1930_WomanAndBear_flk.oo2) 


In two examples, the negative converb appears to negate a postverbial con- 
struction. 


(302) “[...] Kanna ki:s-kit bar-bit-in 
where daughter-POSss.2PL go-PTCP.PST-POSS.3SG.ACC 
bil-imne ka:l-iak e-ti-git’, lek 


know-NEG.CVB stay.AUX-PTCP.FUT AUX-PST1-2PL 

‘““TYou are apparently lucky [that] you have seen me], | otherwise] you 
would not know where your daughter has gone’, he says. 
(YaP_1930_GroomFromUpperWorld_flk.o12) 


If this pattern is not an exception but can be regularly be used to negate post- 
verbial constructions, this would contradict the claim made by Dabritz (2019b: 
128-129) that postverbial constructions cannot be negated in Dolgan (see Sec- 
tion 6.4.9 for details). 

Finally, it has to be mentioned that the negative converb has widened its 
functions. Apart from forming subordinate clauses like described above, it can 
express the strong opinion of the speaker that an event really takes place. In 
example (303), the speaker is asked whether she remembers the time after she 
had retired from work, and she strongly confirms. 
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(303) Ojdé:-miine, berke 6jd-ii:-biin buo. 
remember-NEG.CVB very remember-PRS-1SG EMPH 
‘Of course, I do remember, I remember it very well’ 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.202) 


The negative converb of the verb biidl- ‘be; become’ has even almost lexicalized, 
often best translated as ‘of course’. In example (304), the speaker is asked to tell 
a tale that is different from the one told before. The speaker now emphasizes 
that she was not willing to tell the same tale once more, but indeed another 
one. 


(304) Kaja, atin-na buol-umna. 
well other-PART be-NEG.CVB 
‘Well, another one, of course’ 
(UkET_AkEE_19940424_SongsTales_conv.UkET.14) 


6.4 Tense-Aspect Forms 


This section discusses the finite tense and aspect forms of the Dolgan verb. As 
typical for Turkic languages, both categories cannot be sharply distinguished 
from each other. Therefore, both tense and aspect are dealt with in this section. 

The notion of tense is relatively undisputed in linguistic research, describ- 
ing the grammatical expression of temporal reference, either to the moment 
of speech (yielding absolute tense forms) or to another point in time (yield- 
ing relative tense forms). The understanding and usage of the notion aspect, 
in turn, varies to a great extent. In this grammar, the theoretical approaches 
of Johanson (1971, 2000) are adopted, thus, understanding aspect as viewpoint 
aspect. Given that every event has three internal phases (beginning/first limit, 
course, end/second limit), the viewpoint aspect regards an event concerning its 
internal phases. The emerging aspect values are intraterminal (regarding the 
event within its limits) and postterminal (regarding the event after the trans- 
gression of its crucial limit). In other terminology, the intraterminal viewpoint 
aspect is referred to as imperfective, and the postterminal viewpoint aspect is 
referred to as perfective. 

The crucial limit of an event is determined by the internal phase struc- 
ture of the given verb: non-transformative verbs (e.g. walk, live) have no crucial 
limit, whereas transformative verbs have such (e.g. go away, die). In other ter- 
minology, non-transformative verbs are also called atelic, and transformative 
verbs are called telic. Transformative verbs can further be divided into ini- 
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tiotransformatives, whose crucial limit is the beginning of the corresponding 
event (go away), and _finitransformatives, whose crucial limit is the end of the 
corresponding event (die). Prototypically, the intraterminal viewpoint aspect 
goes along with non-transformative verbs, whereas the postterminal viewpoint 
aspect corresponds to transformative verbs. However, as shown in the following 
sections, Dolgan exhibits many possibilities to account also for less prototyp- 
ical combinations of the described parameters. 

Coming to the formal inventory of tense-aspect forms in Dolgan, it can be 
said that it shows quite an elaborate tense-aspect system: There is one present 
tense, five past tenses, one future tense, and three forms (imperfect, habitual 
and abessive) underspecified for tense. Additionally, postverbial constructions 
can express aspectual distinctions as well as actionality. The named forms 
are discussed separately in the following sections but surely accompanied by 
necessary cross-references. 


6.4.1 Present Tense 

The present tense in Dolgan has two markers: -A ~ -I: in the first and second 
persons, and -Ar ~ -Ly in the third person. The third-person form traces back to 
the present participle (see Section 6.3.1.1). The first- and second-person forms 
are homonymous with the simultaneous converb forms (see Section 6.3.2.2). 
From a synchronic point of view, it cannot be decided whether the present 
tense marker -A ~ -I: is indeed a trace of the simultaneous converb suffix or 
a shortened form of the present participle suffix -Ar ~ -I:r. Still, regardless of 
the diachronic development, -A ~ -I: and -Ar ~ -Lr are present tense markers 
from a synchronic point of view. 

When the suffix is connected to the verbal stem, the usual assimilation pro- 
cesses occur, i.e. intervocalic voicing, the debuccalization s > A and vowel syn- 
cope in polysyllabic stems. For person-number marking, the personal endings 
from set 1 (predicative endings; see Section 6.2) are added. In the third per- 
son plural, the present tense marker -Ar ~ -I:r is assimilated to -Al ~ -I:]. Chart 
107 and Chart 108 show the affirmative paradigm of five verbs in the present 
tense. 


CHART 107 Present tense affirmative—Consonant stems 


Morpheme__bar- ‘go’ kap-‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ 


breaks 
isG_ -A-bIn barabin kababin oksobun 
28G_ -A-gIn baragin kabagin oksogun 
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CHART 107 Present tense affirmative—Consonant stems (cont.) 


Morpheme __bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ 
breaks 
3sG -Ar barar kabar oksor 
1PpL_ -A-bIt barabit kababit oksobut 
2PL_ -A-gIt baragit kabagit oksogut 
3PL_ -Al-lAr barallar kaballar oksollor 


CHART 108 Present tense affirmative—Vowel 


stems 

Morpheme aha:-‘eat’ die- ‘say’ 

breaks 
1sG_ -I:-bIn ahi:bin di:bin 
28G_ -i:-gIn ahizgin di:gin 
38G_ -kr ahir di:r 
1PL_ -I:-bIt ahi:bit di:bit 
2PL -I:-glIt ahizgit di:git 
3PL_ -I:1-lAr ahi:llar di:ller 


The negation of the present tense is formed on the base of the negative present 
participle -BAT (see Section 6.3.1.2). Like in the affirmative paradigm, the per- 
sonal endings from set 1 (predicative endings; see Section 6.2) are attached. 
When the suffix -BAT is attached to the verbal stem, the assimilation pro- 
cesses described in Section 6.3.1.2 apply. The attachment of the personal end- 
ings causes further assimilations in both suffixes. Chart 109 shows the negative 


paradigm of the present tense. 


CHART 109 Present tense negative 


Morpheme bar-‘go’ —_kap-‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
breaks 
isG -BAp-pIn barbappin kappappin  oksubappin  diebeppin 
28G -BAk-kIn barbakkin kappakkin oksubakkin  diebekkin 
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CHART 109 Present tense negative (cont.) 


Morpheme bar-‘go’ —_kap- ‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
breaks 


38G_ -BAt barbat kappat oksubat diebet 

PL -BAp-plIt barbappit kappappit  oksubappit  diebeppit 
2PL -BAk-kIt barbakkit kappakkit — oksubakkit — diebekkit 
3PL_ -BAt-tAr barbattar kappattar  oksubattar  diebetter 


The present tense in Dolgan—both affirmative and negative—is used to 
describe events that are ongoing at the moment of speech or usually happen. 
In example (305), the speakers are describing a picture. In example (306), the 
fictive speaker is telling that they [= the other birds] do not take the snow owl 
along at the very moment of the speech. 


(305) Ih-e olor-or, onton bu keps-i:l-ler, gini 
drink-cVB.sIM sit-PRS.3SG then this tell-pRs-3PL 3SG.PRO 
kéijnan-ar. 


get.angry-PRS.3SG 
‘He is sitting and drinking, then they are telling, he is getting angry. 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogOrder_conv.ChGS.050) 


(306) Bihigi lenkej bar-s-ar-in 
1PL.PRO snow.owl go-COOP-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3S8G.ACC 
hobiile:-bep-pit. 
agree-NEG.PRS-1PL 
‘We do not agree that the snow owl comes along, 
(ErSV_1964_SnowOwl_flk.o28) 


Rarely, the present tense can refer to the future when being combined with 
fitting adverbials like harsin ‘tomorrow’ or kojut ‘later’, like in example (307). 
Nevertheless, the future tense (see Section 6.4.3) is used more regularly in these 
contexts. 


(307) K6s-pdp-piit, harsin __ 6r-ti-biit. 
nomadize-NEG.PRS-1PL tomorrow stay-PRS-1PL 
‘We will not nomadize, we will stay [here] tomorrow. 
(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.o84) 
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Besides expressing a concrete temporal reference to the moment of speech, 
the present tense describes regular events (308) or makes general statements 
without temporal reference (309). 


(308) Kéthin, — hajin ilim-nen-er. 
in.winter in.summer net-VBZ-PRS.3SG 
‘In winter, in summer, he fishes with a net’ 
(AKEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.o07) 


(309) Hu:r-ka tiih-en-ner nonito kihi 
temporary.camp-DAT/LOC fall-cVB.SEQ-3PL next human 
ket-irr. 


guard-PRS.3SG 

‘When they reach the temporary camp, the next person guards [the 
reindeer]. 

(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.o78) 


Given these features, the present tense is clearly marked for the intraterminal 
viewpoint aspect. If the postterminal viewpoint aspect with present time ref- 
erence shall be expressed, another coding has to be chosen, e.g. a postverbial 
construction with a transformative auxiliary verb (see Section 6.4.9). From an 
areal perspective, it should be mentioned that the present tense in Dolgan is an 
actual present tense and not an aorist like in the neighbouring Northern Sam- 
oyedic languages Nganasan and Enets (Wagner-Nagy 2019: 234-235; Siegl 2013b: 
261-262) as well as in Ewenki (Menges 1943: 249-250). In contrast to these lan- 
guages, the temporal interpretation of present tense forms in Dolgan does not 
depend on the internal phase structure of the verb; both non-transformative 
(310) and transformative (311) verbs get a present tense reading. 


(310) Kerget-ter-bin gitta, in’e-bin gitta 
family-PL-POSs.1SG.ACC with mother-Pposs.1sG.acc with 
olor-o-bun ani, plem’an’isa-bin gitta. 


live-PRS-1SG now niece-POSS.1SG.ACC with 
‘Tam living now with my family, with my mother, with my niece.’ 
(KiLS_KiES_2009_Life_nar.KiLS.o39) 


(311) Dre ile 6l-6-biin ebit! 
well indeed die-PRS-1SG EVID 
‘Well, 1am apparently dying indeed’ 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Kaamyylaak_flk.o23) 
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Consequently, non-transformative verbs like olor- ‘live’ or hirit- ‘walk’ are 
much more frequent in the present tense than transformative verbs like 6l- ‘die’ 
or tiis- ‘fall’. In any case, the combination of a transformative verb and present 
tense marking does not lead to an immediate past interpretation in Dolgan. In 
this case, rather the simple past (see Section 6.4.2.1) is used. 


6.4.2 Past Tenses 

All in all, there are five past tense forms in Dolgan. Three of them are syn- 
thetic (simple past, postterminal non-evidential past and postterminal evid- 
ential past), two of them are analytic (past progressive and pluperfect). The 
simple past is formed with the suffix -TI (see Section 6.4.2.1), and the postter- 
minal past tenses are formed with the suffix -BIT differing only in the set of end- 
ings attached (see Sections 6.4.2.2 and 6.4.2.3). Given that the three tenses are 
formed by only two suffixes, the glosses psT1 (simple past) and PsT2 (postter- 
minal past tenses) are used. All past tenses have in common that they refer to 
a time before the moment of speech. The synthetic past tenses and the past 
progressive are absolute tenses, whereas the pluperfect is a relative tense. Fur- 
thermore, the functions of the three synthetic past tenses are not always easy 
to single out since both viewpoint aspect and evidentiality play a role in distin- 
guishing them from each other. 

As for viewpoint aspect, the simple past is unmarked, whereas the postter- 
minal past tenses express postterminality, ie. they regard an event after the 
transgression of its relevant limit. When the simple past is used to describe 
an event, the relevant limit of the latter may be transgressed or not. The 
speaker does not focus on expressing the viewpoint aspect. In example (312), 
the speaker tells about the 1930s. Consequently, the named people have arrived 
already a long time ago (and have gone away again), and the relevant, the final 
limit of the verb kel- ‘come’ is transgressed. In example (313), in turn, a mother 
talks to her children and tells them they should hide to be not found by the 
arriving Russian people. Therefore, the simple past is underspecified for the 
viewpoint aspect, and the emerging ambiguity is resolved via the context. 


(312) Krasnaj_cumis-tar kel-li-ler bihie-ke. 
Red.Chumist-PL come-PST1-3PL 1PL.PRO-DAT/LOC 
‘Red Chumists? came to us. 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.080) 


3 The “Red Chum’ was an organization of the Soviet regime which taught indigenous people 
during early Soviet time; the people working there were called “Red Chumists’”. 
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(313) Nu:céa-lar kel-li-ler, kisten-in, kisten-in! 
Russian-PL come-Pst1-3PL hide-IMP.2PL hide-IMP.2PL 
‘The Russians are coming, hide, hide!’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.025) 


The postterminal past tenses, on the other hand, are clearly marked for view- 
point aspect, being postterminal items. This means that example (312) could 
also be expressed with these forms if the speaker wishes to express the event’s 
postterminality. Example (313), on the other hand, could only be expressed with 
a postterminal past tense if the described event indeed transgressed its final 
limit (which is not the case in the given context). The following sentences, in 
turn, show events expressed with the postterminal non-evidential past (314) 
and with the postterminal evidential past (315). In either case, the forms are 
positively marked for postterminality. 


(314) De min t6r6:-biit-iim Avaim-na. 
well 18G.PRO be.born-PST2-1SG Avam-DAT/LOC 
‘Well, I was born in Ust’-Avam’ 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004. Life_conv.PoPD.001) 


(315) Iti tigiis ogo-lo:k, ligiis ogo  t6ré6:-biit. 
that many child-PRopR many child be.born-pstT2.3sG 
‘[They] have many children, many children were born.’ 
(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.u2) 


Coming to evidentiality, i.e. the indication of the speaker's source of inform- 
ation, the simple past is unmarked again. It can be used for describing events 
that the speaker witnessed themself, like in example (316). However, it can also 
be used together with particles expressing uncertainty, making it clear that the 
speaker did not witness the event themself (317). Thus, the simple past is neut- 
ral concerning evidentiality since both first-hand and second-hand informa- 
tion can be coded. 


(316) “Noluok komuj-a kel-li-m’, d-izr kine:s. 
tax gather-CVB.SIM Come-PST1-1SG say-PRS.3SG prince 
‘“T came to collect taxes’, the prince says.’ 
(SaSS_1964_NganasanBraveBoy_flk.o44) 
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(317) |[...], onno, bila, ehigi lile-gitin koll6r-dit-ler 
there apparently 2PL.PRO work-POss.2PL.ACC show-PST1-3PL 
eni. 
apparently 


‘{A contest in the name of Boris Molchanov was organized], your work 
was probably shown there.’ 
(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.KuNS.o26) 


The same holds for the postterminal non-evidential past. In example (318), the 
speaker obviously witnessed that she worked at the fur farm. On the contrary, a 
form of the postterminal non-evidential past is combined with the particle tihii 
‘they say’ in example (319), which expresses precisely that the speaker refers to 
second-hand information. 


(318) Onno zv’eraferma-ga _ iilele:-bit-im. 
there fur.farm-DAT/LOC work-PST2-1SG 
‘There, I worked at the fur farm,’ 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004_ Life_conv.PoPD.044) 


(319) Ol thin ol-tim-e:ri kubuluj-but-a uihii. 
that because.of die-NEG-CVB.PURP turn.into-PST2-3SG they.say 
‘Therefore, to not die, he turned into [a worm], it is said’ 
(BaA_1930_OldManOldWoman_flk.o57) 


The postterminal evidential past, in turn, expresses evidentiality, often focus- 
ing on the result of some event. In example (320), the speaker sees a picture of 
aman having his head on his knees. The speaker, thus, did not witness herself 
that the man had dropped his head onto his knees but concludes it from the 
fact that the head is now on his knees. Hence, the item is positively marked for 
evidentiality. 


(320) Men’i:-tin tobuk-tar-t-gar 
head-poss.3S8G.Acc knee-PL-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC 
ttih-er-bit. 


fall-CAUS-PST2.3SG 
‘Apparently, he has dropped his head onto his knees. 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.ChGS$.091) 


As a result, the simple past and the postterminal non-evidential past are un- 
marked for the category of evidentiality. They are usually used in non-eviden- 
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tial contexts but can also be combined with other elements, mainly particles, 
which express evidentiality. The postterminal evidential past, in turn, is marked 
for evidentiality, communicating second-hand information, often via infer- 
ence, more seldom also via hearsay (see Section 6.6 for details). 

Combining the parameters of evidentiality and viewpoint aspect, the three 
synthetic past tenses in Dolgan can sufficiently be distinguished from each 
other. Chart 0 sums this up in a schematic form. 


CHART 110 Differentiating features of synthetic past tenses 


Viewpoint Evidentiality 
aspect 
simple past = a 
postterminal + 7 
non-evidential past (postterminal) 
postterminal + + 
evidential past postterminal) (second-hand information) 


Although the grammar at hand is undoubtedly no comparative grammar of 
the Turkic languages, some ranging in comments shall be made. Dolgan and 
Sakha share the observed interplay of tense, viewpoint aspect and evidentiality; 
see Buder (1989) for a concise description of the tense-aspect system of Sakha. 
From a broader turcological point of view, however, Dolgan (as well as Sakha) 
exhibits clear divergences. It immediately sparks the eye that there are three 
instead of two synthetic past tenses, which probably made the system prone to 
functional shifts. The simple past underspecified for viewpoint aspect in Dol- 
gan has apparent cognates in most Turkic languages (Johanson 2021: Ch. 35). In 
contrast, the split of the postterminal past into one form marked for evidential- 
ity and one form unmarked for evidentiality is a Dolgan (and Sakha) peculiarity. 
Given that many surrounding languages have elaborate systems of expressing 
evidentiality, this might be a substrate influence. However, further research is 
needed to prove this hypothesis. 

After these introductory paragraphs have dealt with the discrimination of 
the past tenses against each other, the latter are discussed separately in what 
follows, also providing the necessary paradigms and formal explanations. 
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6.4.2.1 Simple Past 

The simple past in Dolgan has the marker -TI with altogether 16 allomorphs. 
The vowel of the suffix is subject to vowel harmony, and the suffix-initial 
consonant exhibits assimilations. It is t when added to vowel stems and con- 
sonant stems that end with a voiceless consonant. It is d when added to 
consonant stems that end with a voiced non-nasal, non-lateral consonant. 
It is n when added to consonant stems that end with a nasal consonant. 
Finally, it is / when it is added to consonant stems that end with /. As against 
many other inflectional suffixes, -TI does not cause metathesis in polysyllabic 
verb stems. Chart 11 summarizes the allomorphs of the simple past tense 
marker. 


CHART 111 Allomorphs of the simple 
past tense marker 


Preceding Allomorphs 


environment 

V, Croice -tt, -ti, -tu, -tu 
Cyyoice, -nas, -lat -di, -di, -du, -dii 
C voice, +nas “Nt, -Nl, -Nu, -nNu 
C voice, +lat -li, -li, -lu, -lii 


The person-number endings in the simple past come from set 2 (possessive 
endings) except the third person plural, where the form -LAr from set 1 (pre- 
dicative endings) is used. In the third person singular, the past tense marker 
-TI and the person-number ending -(t)A have amalgamated, yielding the suf- 
fix -TA. Synchronically, it could, thus, be said that there is a zero ending in the 
third person singular. Diachronically, however, the person-number ending -TA 
has to be set; otherwise, it could not be explained why the form ends with a 
low vowel. Chart 112 shows the affirmative paradigm of four verbs in the simple 
past. 

The simple past is negated with the suffix -BA, inserted between the verbal 
stem and the tense suffix. It behaves morphonologically like the negative pre- 
sent participle -BAT (see Section 6.3.1.2) and thus causes the same assimilation 
processes, including metathesis in polysyllabic verb stems. Sieg] (2020: 237- 
238) proposes to analyze the negated simple past tense forms as a combination 
of the negative present participle -BAT and the personal endings from set 2 
(possessive endings). Admittedly, this analysis is not far to seek at first glance. 
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However, it causes several problems: First, the first- and the second-person 
plural suffixes are -BIt and -GIt, respectively, not -(I)bIt and -(I)gIt (see Sec- 
tion 6.2). Consequently, it could not be explained why the correlating forms 
are -BA-tI-bIt and -BA-tI-glt, respectively, and not *-BAp-plIt and *-BAk-kIt. This 
can additionally be proven by the possessive forms of the negative present 
participle, as well as the negative present tense forms, which precisely show 
-BAp-pIt and -BAk-kIt (see Sections 6.3.1.2 and 6.4.1). Second, the negative 
present participle -BAT is an intraterminal item, whereas the simple past tense 
is underspecified for the viewpoint aspect. Third, and closely connected to this, 
the combination of the negative present participle -BAT and the personal end- 
ings from set 2 yields intraterminal negated imperfect forms (see Section 6.4.4), 
which is functionally expected. Although homonymy and re-interpretation are 
widespread in Dolgan verbal morphology, it is more felicitous to analyze the 
negated simple past tense forms as a combination of the negative suffix -BA— 
which is attested at other places in verbal inflection as well—and the simple 
past tense marker -TI. Chart 13 shows the negative paradigm of four verbs in 
the simple past. 


CHART 112 Simple past affirmative 


Morpheme_ bar-‘go’ kap-‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


breaks 
isG -TI-m bardim  kaptim ogustum dietim 
28G -TI-y bardin _kaptin ogustun dietin 
38G -T-A barda _ kapta ogusta diete 
pL -TI-bIt bardibit kaptibit ogustubut — dietibit 
2PL_ -TI-glt bardigit kaptigit ogustugut — dietigit 
3PL -TI-lAr bardilar kaptilar ogustular _ dietiler 


CHART 113 Simple past negative 


Morpheme bar-‘go’ —kap-‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


breaks 
isG -BA-tl-m barbatim kappatim  oksubatim — diebetim 
28G_ -BA-tl-y barbatin kappatin oksubatin _—_diebetin 
38G_ -BA-t-A barbata —_ kappata oksubata diebete 


iPL -BA-tI-bIt — barbatibit kappatibit oksubatibit diebetibit 
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CHART 113 Simple past negative (cont.) 


Morpheme bar-‘go’ —kap-‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
breaks 


2PL -BA-tl-glt barbatigit kappatigit oksubatigit  diebetigit 
3PL -BA-tl-lAr barbatilar kappatilar oksubatilar diebetiler 


As for the category of tense, the simple past describes events that happened 
before the moment of speech. In example (321), the speaker talks about the 
Second World War and fighting at the front. Hence, he refers to the past. 


(321) De, onton tiis-tii-m bugurduk. 
well then fall-pst1-1S8G like.this 
‘Well, then I fell like this.’ 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.102) 


The simple past is unmarked for the categories of aspect and evidentiality 
(see Section 6.4.2 above). Not expressing an aspectual value, especially not 
expressing postterminality, events expressed with the simple past may have 
the connotation of still going on or having just happened. This is probably why 
Artem’ev (2013b: 202) calls this tense nedavnoprosedsee vremja ‘recently passed 
past tense’ and claims that it would describe events that have happened imme- 
diately before the moment of speech. Example (322) shows that this impres- 
sion is merely a side-effect of the unmarkedness for viewpoint aspect. Only 
from the context, but not from the tense form itself, it can be concluded that 
the reindeer in question are dead now. Therefore, it seems like they have just 
been killed. This reading is undoubtedly logically correct, but apparently not 
what the speaker wants to express regarding tense and aspect. In contrast, 
the speaker does not need to express this via viewpoint aspect because it is 
already clear from the context. The same holds in example (323): Here, the 
interviewer speaks to her guest and observes that he has brought some old 
tapes. Undoubtedly, the final limit of the verb egel- ‘bring’ is transgressed since 
the recordings are there, but the speaker does not have to mark this linguistic- 
ally because they are there. 


(322) Us — ki:Lé 6lér-dii-m—- hie-y! 
three wild.reindeer-acc kill-pstT1-1SG eat-IMP.2PL 
‘T killed three wild reindeer, eat!’ 
(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.186) 
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(323) Urukku kas’s’eta-lar-i _egel-li-git, [js]. 
former cassette-PL-ACC bring-PST1-2PL 
‘You have brought old cassettes, [so that the people get to know them 
when they listen to the radio]. 
(EIBK_KuNS_2004. Storytellers_conv.KuNS.001) 


Finally, some notes on the copula and auxiliary verb e- ‘be’ are in order since it 
differs in form and function from the lexical verbs described above. Formally, 
Stapert (2013: 195-198) notes that the third-person plural form of the verb e- has 
the ending -LArA instead of -LAr in the simple past. Since the former comes 
from set 2 of the personal endings like in the other persons, this can be seen 
as an instance of paradigm regularization. In the analyzed material, five-sixths 
of third-person plural forms of e- (250 out of 302 cases) have indeed the form 
etilere instead of etiler, regardless of whether used as a copula (324) or auxiliary 
(325) verb. Taking a broader perspective, this is a clear difference between Dol- 
gan and Sakha since the latter uses primarily the form etiler in such contexts 
(Stapert 2013: 197). 


(324) Paré-cit-tar e-ti-lere. 
deadfall-aGN-PL be-PST1-3PL 
‘They were trappers.’ 
(KiLS_KiES 2009 Life_nar.KiLS.oo5) 


(325) A die-ler ke — tut-ullu-but e-ti-lere? 
and house-PL PTCL build-PASS-PTCP.PST AUX-PST1-3PL 
‘And houses had been built then?’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.KuNS.o35) 


As for the copula verb e-, the simple past is the form most frequently used in 
non-verbal predications referring to the past (see Section 8.2). Example (326) 
shows a locative clause (see Section 8.2.3), example (327) shows a possessive 
clause (see Section 8.2.4). 


(326) [...] min bud occogo onno Xarijala:k-ka e-ti-m. 
18G.PRO PTCL then there Khariyalaak-pat/LOC be-PsT1-18G 
‘(The Olenyok district, it is an island], I was there in Khariyalaak at that 
time.’ 
(ZhNA_KuNS_20xx_LifeAndMusic_conv.ZhNA.o048) 
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(327) Asku-la:k e-ti-bit. 
tamed.reindeer-PROPR be-PST1-1PL 
‘We had a tamed reindeer. 
(PoTY_2009_Aku_nar.o10) 


6.4.2.2 Postterminal non-Evidential Past 

The postterminal non-evidential past is based on the postterminal past par- 
ticiple -BIT. Its morphonological behaviour, when being attached to verbal 
stems, is described in detail in Section 6.3.1.3, whence it is not repeated here. 
To the postterminal past participle -BIT, the personal endings from set 2 (pos- 
sessive endings; see Section 6.2) are attached. In the singular persons, their 
vowel-initial suffixes appear, i.e. -Im (1SG), -In (28G) and -A (38G), respectively. 
In the plural persons, the final consonant of -BIT undergoes regressive assimil- 
ation (see Section 2.5.3). Chart 114 shows the affirmative paradigm of four verbs 
in the postterminal non-evidential past. 


CHART 114 Postterminal non-evidential past affirmative 


Morpheme bar-‘go’ _kap-‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


breaks 
isG -BIt-Im barbitim kappitim oksubutum — diebitim 
28G_ -BIt-In barbitin —_ kappitin oksubutun _—_diebitin 
38G_ -BIt-A barbita kappita oksubuta diebite 


iPL_ -BIp-plt barbippit kappippit oksubupput  diebippit 
2PL -BIk-kIt barbikkit kappikkit — oksubukkut — diebikkit 
3PL_ -BIt-tArA barbittara kappittara  oksubuttara  diebittere 


Additionally, the postterminal non-evidential past exhibits contracted forms 
in the case of stems ending with / or r. The contraction is never obligatory and 
occurs most often in spontaneous speech. Expectedly, it applies to frequent 
verbs such as bar- ‘go’, bier- ‘give’ or kel- ‘come’, and also to the copula verb biiol-. 
Chart 115 shows the contracted non-evidential past tense forms of bar- ‘go’, kel- 
‘come’ and buiodl- ‘be; become’. 

The negation of the postterminal non-evidential past is formed by the neg- 
ative postterminal past participle -BAtAK (see Section 6.3.1.4), which in turn is 
a combination of the negative suffix -BA and the conditional participle -TAK. 
Like in the affirmative paradigm, the personal endings from set 2 (possessive 
endings; see Section 6.2) are attached. The morphonological processes that 
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CHART 115 Contracted forms of the non-evidential postterminal past 


bar- ‘go’ kel- ‘come’ buol- ‘be; become’ 
1SG bartim keltim buodltum 
2SG bartin keltin budltuyn 
38G barta kelte buolta 
1PL bartibit keltibit buoltubut 
2PL bartigit keltigit budltugut 
3PL bartara keltere buoltara 


CHART 116 Postterminal non-evidential past negative 


Morpheme _ bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
breaks 


1sG_ -BAtAg-Im barbatagim kappatagim — oksubatagim _diebetegim 
28G  -BAtAg-In barbatagtn kappatagin oksubatagin diebetegin 
38G_ -BAtAg-A barbataga kappataga oksubataga diebetege 
1PL_ = -BAtAk-plt barbatakpit  kappatakpit — oksubatakpit — diebetekpit 
2PL  -BAtAk-kIt barbatakkit — kappatakkit  oksubatakkit — diebetekkit 
3PL_ -BAtAk-tArA barbataktara kappataktara oksubataktara  diebetektere 


occur are entirely the same as in the case of the participle. Additionally, the 
final consonant of -BAtAK is voiced in the singular persons. Chart 16 shows 
the negative paradigm of four verbs in the postterminal non-evidential past. 
In contrast to the affirmative forms discussed above, the negative postterminal 
non-evidential past does not appear to exhibit contracted forms according to 
the material analyzed here. 

The postterminal non-evidential past always refers to events that have hap- 
pened before the moment of speech. In contrast to the simple past, it is marked 
for the category of viewpoint aspect, being a postterminal item. Such being the 
case, the events in question are described from the perspective after the trans- 
gression of their relevant limit. Therefore, one often gets the impression that 
events described with the postterminal non-evidential past already happened 
a long time ago, which may have led Artem’ev (2013b: 202) to call this tense 
prezdeprosedsee vremja ‘earlier passed past tense’. Nevertheless, this impres- 
sion is rather a side-effect of the viewpoint aspect, which the form actually 
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expresses. In example (328), the speaker tells an episode of playing with a 
friend. Here, it is linguistically expressed that the relevant limit of the verb 
ubaj- ‘flame up; to burn’ is transgressed, namely the initial limit. In contrast 
to a similar example with the simple past, this gives the impression that the 
incident happened some time ago. Apparently, this fits well with episodes told 
afterwards by a speaker. 


(328) Kim e-t-e=j, ei, kerasin-t, onton hiraj-im 
who be-PST1-3SG=Q eh kerosine-acc then face-PoOss.1sG 
ubaj-bit-a. 


flame.up-PST2-3SG 
‘What was it, eh, kerosine, then my face burnt.’ 
(KuDP_2009_Fire_nar.o08) 


A short comment on non-transformative verbs is in order here. In contrast to 
verbs like 6L- ‘die’ or ubaj- ‘flame up; burn’, verbs like iilele:- ‘work’ or olor- ‘live’ 
have no crucial limit that would need to be transgressed to have the action 
completed (see Johanson 2000: 58 ff.). In the case of non-transformative verbs, 
the postterminal non-evidential past describes respective events mostly after 
they have ended, cf. example (329). From the context, it becomes clear that the 
speaker worked in Ust’-Avam already several decades ago. 


(329) Erge taks-an bara:n Ava:m-na ikki 
husband-DaT/LOC go.out-CVB.SEQ after Avam-DAT/LOC two 
dil-i iilele:-bit-im. 
year-ACC work-PST2-1SG 
‘After having married, I worked for two years in Ust’-Avam.’ 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.015) 


As for the category of evidentiality, the examples clearly show that the postter- 
minal non-evidential past is not marked for evidentiality: In both sentences, 
the speakers have witnessed the event themselves since they were personally 
involved. 


6.4.2.3 Postterminal Evidential Past 

The postterminal evidential past in Dolgan—like the postterminal non-eviden- 
tial past—is formed based on the postterminal past participle -BIT (see Section 
6.3.1.3). When the suffix is attached to a verbal stem, the morphonological pro- 
cesses that occur are thus the same. The only difference between these two 
past tenses is the set of personal endings (see Section 6.2) used: Whereas in 
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CHART 117 Postterminal evidential past affirmative 


Morpheme bar-‘go’ _kap-‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
breaks 


isG_ -BIp-pIn barbippin kappippin oksubuppun  diebippin 
28G_ -BIk-kIn barbikkin kappikkin — oksubukkun  diebikkin 
38G_ -BIt barbit kappit oksubut diebit 

iPL_ -BIp-plt barbippit kappippit oksubupput  diebippit 
2PL -BIk-kIt barbikkit kappikkit  oksubukkut — diebikkit 
3PL_ -BIt-tAr barbittar kappittar  oksubuttar _diebitter 


the postterminal non-evidential past, the endings from set 2 (possessive end- 
ings) are used, in the postterminal evidential past, it is the endings from set 1 
(predicative endings). Since the endings of both sets are homonymous in the 
first and second person plural, these forms are homonymous in the postter- 
minal past tenses, too. Chart 17 shows the affirmative paradigm of four verbs 
in the postterminal evidential past. In the third person plural, contracted forms 
may occur in the case of stems ending with / or 7, e.g. kel-t-er ‘come-PST2-3 PL’ 
and bar-t-ar ‘go-PST2-3PL’. Like in the case of the contracted postterminal non- 
evidential past forms (see Section 6.4.2.2), this variation is always free and not 
morphosyntactically constrained. 

The negation of the postterminal evidential past is formed based on the 
negative postterminal past participle -BAtAK (see Section 6.3.1.4). Like in the 
affirmative paradigm, only the choice of the set of endings (see Section 6.2) 
distinguishes the postterminal evidential past (set 1) from the postterminal 
non-evidential past (set 2). Once more, the first- and second-person plural 
forms are homonymous. Chart 8 shows the negative paradigm of four verbs 
in the postterminal evidential past. The negative forms of the copula verb biiol- 
‘be; become’ exhibit full and contracted variants: buolbatakpin ~ buoltakpin 
(1sG), buolbatakkin ~ buoltakkin (28G), budlbatak ~ buodltak (38G), budlbatakpit 
~ budltakpit (APL), budlbatakkit ~ buoltakkit (2PL), budlbataktar ~ budltaktar 
(3PL). The observed variation can probably be explained by the high frequency 
of the forms since they occur in negated predicate nominals and adjectives (see 
Section 8.5.1.2). 

The postterminal evidential past—like the postterminal non-evidential past 
and unlike the simple past—is a postterminal item, i.e. an item describing 
events after the transgression of their relevant limits. In example (330), the 
speaker tells a story that is apparently over. Thus, he envisages the event after its 
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CHART 118  Postterminal evidential past negative 


243 


Morpheme _ bar- ‘go’ kap-‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ _die- ‘say’ 

breaks 
isG -BAtAk-pIn barbatakpin kappatakpin oksubatakpin  diebetekpin 
2sG -BAtAk-kIn barbatakkin kappatakkin oksubatakkin  diebetekkin 
38G_ -BAtAk barbatak kappatak oksubatak diebetek 
iPL -BAtAk-pIt barbatakpit kappatakpit oksubatakpit  diebetekpit 
2PL -BAtAk-kIt barbatakkit kappatakkit oksubatakkit — diebetekkit 
3PL -BAtAk-tAr barbataktar kappataktar oksubataktar  diebetekter 


crucial limit, namely the initial limit, which means that the woman had gotten 
sick and was sick at the relevant point of the story. 


(330) Bu tann-a tur-dag-ina emie iald%-bit 
this dress-CVB.sIM stand.AUX-TEMP-3SG again get.sick-PST2.3SG 
daktar-a. 


woman-POSS.3SG 
‘When he was dressing [himself], his wife got sick again.’ 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.o31) 


However, in contrast to the other past tenses, the postterminal evidential past 
is marked positively for evidentiality. The latter is not specified further; thus, 
the speaker expresses that they themself got to know about the relevant event 
via some secondary channel, may it be hearsay or any kind of inference. There- 
fore, the postterminal evidential past is often used in telling fictive stories like in 
example (330) above; given the fictiveness of the story, the speaker certainly has 
not witnessed the described event themself. In example (331), the speaker tells 
about the settlement Levinskie Peski, where she had lived earlier, but where she 
is now not going anymore. Therefore, she knows from other people, from the 
news or anywhere else, that only a few people stayed after the last flood in the 
settlement—to code this type of knowledge, the speaker uses the postterminal 
evidential past. In example (332), this becomes even clearer: Here, the speaker 
describes a picture of a boy. The boy was already seen in a picture described 
before, but in the recent picture, the boy is bigger. The speaker thus infers that 
the boy must have grown. 
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(331) [...] ané saps’em agijak kihi — kazl-bit. 
now at.all few human stay-PsT2.38G 
‘{Life has changed, in the recent flood all houses, all people went away], 
now there stayed very few people at all’ 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004_Life_conv.PoPD.129) 


(332) Ogo-to ula:p-ptt buo. 
child-Poss.38G grow-PST2.38G EMPH 
‘The child has grown apparently. 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.UoPP.162) 


As becomes clear from these examples, the coding of evidentiality often con- 
veys a connotation of resultativity. This is especially true in cases where the 
speaker infers from the circumstances that an event must have taken place, 
like in example (332). Therefore, the postterminal evidential past is probably 
called prosedsee rezul’tativnoe vremja and resultative past, respectively, in exist- 
ing grammatical descriptions (Li 20m: 135; Artem’ev 2013): 203). 

In addition to the evidential function of the postterminal evidential past 
itself, the third-person singular form of the copula/auxiliary verb e- has been 
grammaticalized into an evidential particle, yielding the form ebit or even 
shortened ext. 


(333) E: Tatiana kimie-ke Ivanovna-ga kepse:-bip-pin 
eh Tatyana who.PH-DAT/LOC Ivanovna-DAT/LOC tell-psT2-1SG 
ebit. 

EVID 


‘Eh, I told it to Tatyana, whatchamacallit, Ivanovna, apparently. 
(PoIP_ErAI_2009_Life2_nar.PoIP.026) 


(334) Ané muora atin, ularéj-bit ext. 
now tundra different change-PsT2.38G EVID 
‘Now the tundra is different, it has changed apparently’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.298) 


As can be seen from the examples, the form ebit ~ e:t can be combined with 
finite verb forms. The exact domains and functions of this particle are described 
in Section 6.6, devoted to evidentiality. 
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6.4.2.4 Pluperfect 

The pluperfect is one of the two analytically formed past tenses in Dolgan. It 
is formed with the postterminal past participle -BIT (see Section 6.3.1.3) and 
the simple past forms of the auxiliary verb e-. Note that in the third person 
plural—except for one single instance—the form etilere of the auxiliary e- 
is exclusively used (see also comments on the auxiliary e- in Section 6.4.2.1). 
Chart 119 shows the affirmative paradigm of the pluperfect of four verbs in Dol- 
gan. 


CHART 119  Pluperfect affirmative 


bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ —_ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


isG_ barbitetim kappitetim  oksubutetim _— diebit etim 
28G_  barbit etin kappit etin oksubut etin diebit etin 
38G_barbit ete kappit ete oksubut ete diebit ete 
iPL_ barbit etibit kappit etibit oksubutetibit  diebit etibit 
2PL_ barbitetigit kappitetigit oksubutetigit  diebit etigit 
3PL_ barbitetilere kappitetilere oksubutetilere diebit etilere 


CHART 120 Pluperfect negative 


bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


isc barbataketim kappataketim —oksubataketim __ diebetek etim 
28G_ barbatak etin kappatak etin oksubatak etin diebetek etin 
38G__ barbatak ete kappatak ete oksubatak ete diebetek ete 
iPL  barbataketibit kappataketibit oksubataketibit — diebetek etibit 
2PL_ barbataketigit | kappataketigit oksubataketigit — diebetek etigit 
3PL_ barbataketilere kappataketilere oksubataketilere  diebetek etilere 


The negative pluperfect is formed with the negative postterminal past parti- 
ciple -BAtAK (see Section 6.3.1.4) and the simple past forms of the auxiliary 
verb e-. Chart 120 shows the negative paradigm of the pluperfect of four verbs 
in Dolgan. 

The pluperfect is a relative tense, describing that an event had taken place 
before another event took place. Given this, the pluperfect is a postterminal 
item. In example (335), the speaker tells about an episode from the past when 
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she went to a place in the tundra where she and a friend had put a wooden 
figure that looked like a hare. 


(335) [..] of  zarjcik tk-t-illi-bit e-t-e 
that hare.DIM.R urine-VBZ-PASS-PTCP.PST AUX-PST1-3SG 
irk-terk e-t-e. 


urine-PROPR be-PST1-3SG 

‘{At the place there was the same hare], that hare had been peed on, it 
was full of urine: 

(KuDP_2009_Hare_nar.o19) 


The negated pluperfect is used very rarely. On the one hand, this is due to the 
low frequency of respective situations in general. However, on the other hand, 
also the past abessive based on the abessive participle -A ilik ~ -I: ilik ~ -Alik ~ 
-I:lik can be used in similar contexts (see Section 6.4.8). Example (336) is one 
of the rare occurrences of the negated pluperfect in the analyzed material. 


(336) Dalga:t-tar-ga kiil-ti: buol-batak 
Dolgan-PL-DAT/LOc laugh-ACTN be-NEG.PTCP.PST 
e-t-e, [ace fs 


AUX-PST1-3S8G 

‘[A.A. Popov writes that] there had not been laughter among the Dol- 
gans. 

(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.og7) 


6.4.2.5 Past Progressive 

The past progressive is an analytic tense-aspect form based on the present par- 
ticiple -Ar ~ -I:r (see Section 6.3.1.1) and the simple past forms of the auxiliary 
verb e-. In contrast to the pluperfect, more variation of the auxiliary form etiler 
~ etilere can be observed in the third person plural, though the latter form is also 
more frequent here (see also comments on the auxiliary e- in Section 6.4.2.1). 
Chart 121 shows the affirmative paradigm of the past progressive. 

The negative past progressive is formed with the negative present participle 
-BAT (see Section 6.3.1.2) and the simple past forms of the auxiliary verb e-. 
As for the third-person plural forms of the auxiliary, it also holds in the neg- 
ative paradigm that the form etilere is more frequent than etiler, but the latter 
does occur, too. Chart 122 shows the negative paradigm of the past progress- 
ive. 

The past progressive expresses an ongoing, long-lasting event in the past. 
The event may have ended or not, but the speaker's focus using this tense lies on 
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CHART 121 Past progressive affirmative 

bar- ‘go’ kap-‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
1sG_ bararetim  kabaretim  oksoretim  di:retim 
28G_ barar etin kabar etin oksor etin di: etin 
38G_barar ete kabar ete oksor ete dir ete 
PL bararetibit kabaretibit oksoretibit  di:r etibit 
2PL bararetigit kabaretigit oksoretigit  di:r etigit 
3PL_ bararetilere kabaretilere oksoretilere  di:r etilere 
CHART 122 Past progressive negative 

bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ —_ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
isc barbatetim  kappatetim oksubatetim — diebet etim 
28G_ barbat etin kappat etin oksubat etin diebet etin 
38G_ barbat ete kappat ete oksubat ete diebet ete 
iPL_ barbatetibit kappatetibit oksubatetibit  diebet etibit 
2PL barbatetigit kappatetigit oksubatetigit  diebet etigit 
3PL_ barbatetilere kappatetilere oksubatetilere diebet etilere 


the durability of the event. In the terminology of viewpoint aspect, the past pro- 
gressive is an intraterminal item describing an event within its relevant limits. 


(337) Ulel-i:rr e-ti-m, biek — iilel-izxr 
work-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-18G always work-PTCP.PRS 
e-ti-m. 

AUX-PST1-1SG 
‘I was working, I was always working’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.234) 

(338) Océogo olus da itir-bet e-ti-lere 
then very EMPH get.drunk-NEG.PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-3PL 
ani-gt kordiik. 


now-ADjJZ like 
‘At that time [people] were not drinking as much as today. 
(PoNA_AkPG_1994_MPXarlampiev_nar.PoNA.o081) 
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Similar contexts can also be expressed with postverbial constructions, e.g. 
with the auxiliaries tur- ‘stand’, olor- ‘sit’, hét- ‘lie’ and hirit- ‘walk’ (see Section 
6.4.9). Whether or not there is a functional difference between the past pro- 
gressive and these forms cannot be answered relying on the material analyzed 
here and calls for further research. 


6.4.3 Future Tense 

The future tense has the suffix -IAK ~ -IA in Dolgan, which is the suffix of the 
future participle (see Section 6.3.1.5). To the suffix, the personal endings from 
set 2 (possessive endings; see Section 6.2) are attached. When the long variant 
of the suffix -IAK occurs, the suffix-final k is voiced in the singular persons. As 
a result of this voicing process, the shorter variant -IA arose, e.g. in the first 
person singular: -[AK + -(I)m > -IAgIm > -IAm. In the first and second person 
singular, the shortened forms occur in the analyzed material almost exclusively 
(270 vs 2 and 94 vs o instances). In the third person singular, there are more 
shortened than long forms, but not significantly (158 vs 115 instances). The vari- 
ation of full and shortened forms appears to be free, and the same speaker can 
use both variants. Moreover, in the first person plural, the suffix-final k may 
occasionally be assimilated to the initial labial plosive of the person ending, 
yielding the ending -IAppIt. Chart 123 shows the affirmative paradigm of four 
verbs in the future tense. 


CHART 123 Future tense affirmative 


Morpheme _ bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ —_die- ‘say’ 
breaks 
isG -IA-m~ bariam~ — kabtam~ oksuom ~ diem ~ 
-IAg-Im (bariagim) (kabiagim)  (oksiiogum)  (diegim) 
28G_ -IA-y ~ barian ~ kabian ~ oksuon ~ dien ~ 
-IAg-In (bariagin) (kabéagin) (oksiiogun) —(diegin) 
38G -IA~-IAg-A_ barta ~ kabia ~ oksuo ~ die ~ 
bariaga kabiaga oksudga diege 
iL -IAk-pit ~ bariakpit~ kabiakpit~  oksviokput~ — diekpit ~ 
-IAp-plt (bariappit) (kabéappit)  (oksiipput) (dieppit) 
2PL -IAkkIt bariakkit —kabiakkit — okswiokkut —_—_diekkit 
3PL -IAktArA bariaktara kabiaktara okstioktara _diektere 
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Finally, the first-person singular ending -m is rarely realized as -b, as shown 
in example (339). However, this is always facultative and restricted to forms 
followed by the interrogative clitic =(I)j. 


(339)  [...] kaja hir-ten —_ bul-vid-b=uj? 
what.kind.of place-aBL find-FUT-1SG=Q 
‘Well, such a Siberian jay], where will I find it?’ 
(UkET_2002_FoxJayBuzzard_flk.o4g) 


CHART 124 Future tense negative 


bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
isG bariam hioga kabiam hiioga oksuom huoga diem hiioga 
28G barian hioga kabian hioga oksuion hutoga dien hioga 
38G_ baria hioga kabia hiioga oksuio huidga die hiioga 


iPL bariakpithiioga kabiakpit hioga oksudkput hidga diekpit hioga 
2PL bariakkit hioga kabiakkithioga oksuidkkut hiioga  diekkit hvoga 
3PL bariaktara hioga kabiaktarahioga oksuoktara hioga diektere hioga 


The negative forms of the future tense are analytic. They consist of the affirm- 
ative future tense form of the verb and the negative existential noun Auok. 
Interestingly, only the shortened verb forms occur in the negative paradigm. 
The negative existential noun Aui0k is additionally inflected with the possessive 
suffix of the third person singular -(t)A, yielding the form huidga. In this con- 
text, the very similar forms showing the structure “affirmative future tense form 
+ huok” shall be mentioned. They, however, are no negative future tense forms, 
but the negative forms of the probabilitive mood—their formal and functional 
characteristics are discussed in Section 6.5.6. Very rarely, both the verb and the 
negative existential noun huok show person-number marking in the negative 
future tense. Chart 124 shows the negative paradigm of four verbs in the future 
tense. 

The future tense describes events that will happen after the moment of 
speech. Unlike the past tenses, the future tense is underspecified for viewpoint 
aspect and evidentiality. 


(340) Min giniler-i albin-n-ia-m. 
1S8G.PRO 3PL.PRO-ACC deception-VBZ-FUT-1SG 
‘I will deceive them. 
(ChPK_1970_Nganasan_flk.o33) 
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(341) Ol  tuh-u-nan min kojut iitiigej-dik keps-ie-m. 
that side-POSS.3SG-INS 1SG.PRO later good-ADVvz tell-FUT-1SG 
‘About that, I will tell later on [in detail]. 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.o45) 


(342) Huodk, Ki:ca: bar-ta hiiog-a_—_ oskuidla-ga. 
no  Kyy¢a go-FUT.3SG NEG-38G school-DAT/LOC 
‘No, Kyyéa will not go to school. 
(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nar.o55) 


6.4.4 Imperfect 

The imperfect is formed based on the present participle -Ar ~ -I:r (see Section 
6.3.1.1). The morpheme -Ar attaches to consonant stems, whereas the form -I:r 
attaches to vowel and diphthong stems, causing the expected morphonological 
changes described in Sections 6.1 and 6.3.11. To the suffix -Ar ~ -I:r, the per- 
sonal endings of set 2 (possessive endings; see Section 6.2) are attached. Con- 
sequently, the emerging forms cannot be distinguished formally from inflected 
forms of the present participle, as shown in Chart 70 in Section 6.3.1.1. Chart 125 
and Chart 126 show the affirmative forms of the imperfect. 

The negative forms of the imperfect are formed on the base of the negative 
present participle -BAT, whereby the usual morphonological processes apply 
when the suffix is attached to the verbal stem (see Section 6.3.1.2). To the suf- 
fix -BAT, the personal endings of set 2 (possessive endings) are attached. This 
leads to consonant assimilations at the morpheme boundary: the suffix-final 
t turns into p and & in the first and second person plural, respectively. Chart 
127 shows the negative forms of the imperfect. As can be seen, all singular per- 
sons are homonymous with the negative forms of the simple past (see Section 
6.4.2.1), which is, however, an accidental result of a historical merger. -BAT goes 
back to *-mAz, and the following vowel belongs to the person-number end- 
ing, whereas in the negated simple past tense forms, the morpheme breaks 
are -BA-tI- ‘NEG-PsT1 so that the vowel belongs to the tense marker (Johanson 
2021: 634, 663). Note that Siegl (2020: 237-238) proposes the former segment- 
ation for the negated simple past as well (see Section 6.4.2.1 for a discussion). 
Additionally, the first- and second-person plural forms are homonymous with 
the negative present tense forms, which is paradigmatically expected since the 
personal endings from set 1 (predicative) and set 2 (possessive) do not differ in 
these persons. 

The imperfect is an intraterminal item, which is apparently underspecified 
for tense. It can refer to both the past and the present, whereby the temporal ref- 
erence is established via the context. In example (343), the speaker talks about 
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CHART 125 Imperfect affirmative—Consonant stems 


Morpheme _ bar- ‘go’ 
breaks 


kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ 


18G 
2SG 
38G 
1PL 
2PL 
3PL 


-Ar-Im bararim 
-Ar-In bararin 
-Ar-A barara 
-Ar-bIt bararbit 
-Ar-glt barargit 


-Al-lArA barallara 


kabarim oksorum 
kabarin oksorun 
kabara oksoro 


kabarbit oksorbut 
kabargit oksorgut 
kaballara oksolloro 


CHART 126 Imperfect affirmative—Vowel stems 


Morpheme = aha:- ‘eat’ 
breaks 


die- ‘say’ 


1SG 
2SG 
38G 
1PL 
2PL 
3PL 


-I:r-Im ahtrrim 
-I:r-In ahi:rin 
-Ir-A aht:ra 
-I-bIt aht:rbit 
-I:r-glt ahi:rgit 


-LL-lArA ahisllara 


di:rim 
di:rin 
di:re 
di:rbit 
dirgit 
di:llere 


CHART 127 Imperfect negative 


251 


Morpheme _ bar- ‘go’ 
breaks 


kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


1SG 
2SG 
38G 
1PL 
2PL 
3PL 


-BAt-Im barbatim 
-BAt-In barbatin 
-BAt-A barbata 


-BAp-plIt barbappit 
-BAk-kIt barbakkit 
-BAt-tArA barbattara 


kappatim — oksubatim __diebetim 
kappatin oksubatin — diebetin 
kappata oksubata diebete 
kappappit oksubappit diebeppit 
kappakkit — oksubakkit — diebekkit 


kappattara oksubattara  diebettere 
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reindeer herding and complains that nowadays, reindeer herders are not cap- 
able of guarding their reindeer properly. Thus, he makes a general statement 
referring to the present rather than the past. Example (344) is from an interview 
where the speaker talks about life in the olden days, explaining how children 
were educated. In the given sentence, the interviewer emphasizes that the chil- 
dren were helpful earlier; thus, she refers to the past. 


(343) Taba — hurag-a huok hiit-er-e ol. 
reindeer message-POSS NEG get.lost-PRS-3SG that 
‘Reindeer get lost without a trace’ 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.o52) 


(344) Ol kie  kéméléh-6l-léré da: hin buo? 
that EMPH help-prs-3PL and however EMPH 
‘And [the children] were helping a lot, however?’ 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeChildren_conv.KuNS.o50) 


Unambiguous instances of the negative imperfect are hard to single out given 
the homonymy in all persons but in third person plural. Additionally, the con- 
curring forms (singular: negative simple past; 1PL, 2PL: negative present) are 
functionally not incompatible with intraterminal readings, which complic- 
ates their disambiguation. In the third person plural, however, unambiguous 
instances of the negative imperfect can be found as displayed in (345). 


(345) Karaj-bat-tara tuigu=/? 
care.about-NEG.PRS-3PL what=Q 
‘Don’t they care about anything?’ 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.og5) 


Given other functionally similar intraterminal items—present tense and habit- 
ual referring to the present; past progressive and past habitual referring to the 
past—the position of the imperfect within the Dolgan tense-aspect system 
is not completely clear and calls for further research. Finally, the imperfect 
is a Sakha-Dolgan innovation not known in farther related Turkic languages, 
whereby, however, the correlating form in Sakha has only past tense reference 
(Ubrjatova et al. 1982: 315-316, Johanson 2021: 716). Johanson (2021: 716), fur- 
thermore, suggests that the Sakha imperfect is copied from Ewen (< Tungusic). 
This is not far to seek since Ewen indeed exhibits forms that match the Sakha 
forms both formally and functionally. Items like Ewen tag-ri-w ‘sit-aoR-1SG’ and 
d’ap-ti-s ‘eat-AOR-2SG’ are formed with the aorist participle and the possessive 
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set of verbal endings, meaning ‘I was sitting’ and ‘You were eating’, respectively 
(Benzing 1955b: 93). Hence, they are clearly intraterminal and refer to the past. 
However, since the forms do not occur in the Tungusic language family bey- 
ond Ewen (Benzing 1955a: 1080), it may also be the case that the Sakha and, 
consequently, the Dolgan form is not a copy from Ewen ~ Tungusic, but a joint 
innovation. In any case, mutual contact-induced influence appears to be very 
likely. 


6.4.5 Habitual 

The habitual in Dolgan is formed based on the habitual participle -A:écI (see 
Section 6.3.1.6). When the suffix is attached to a consonant stem, the usual 
morphonological processes (intervocalic voicing, debuccalization s > h and 
vowel syncope in polysyllabic stems) apply. When the suffix is attached to a 
vowel or a diphthong stem, the suffix-initial vowel is deleted. To the suffix 
-A:c¢l, the personal endings of set 1 (predicative endings; see Section 6.2) are 
attached. Chart 128 shows the forms of four verbs in the habitual. 


CHART 128 Habitual affirmative 


Morpheme _ bar- ‘go’ kap-‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
breaks 
isc -A:éél-bIn — bara:ééibin kaba:ééibin  okso:ccubun  dieccibin 
28G -A:éél-gIn = bara:ccigin  kaba:ccigin okso:ccugun dieccigin 
3sG_ -A:cél bara: kaba:éci okso:¢cu diec¢i 
PL -A:¢¢éI-bIt bara:ccibit kaba:ccibit okso:ccubut  dieccibit 
2PL -A:éél-gIt bara:ttigit kaba:céigit okso:ccugut diectigit 
3PL -A:éél-lAr bara:ccilar kaba:ccilar okso:écéular  diecciler 
CHART 129 Habitual negative 
bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
isG bara:étita hiokpun kaba:ééita hiokpun okso:ccuta hiokpun dieccite hiokpun 
28G bara:ttita hiokkun kaba:ééita hiokkun okso:ccuta hiokkun dieccite hiokkun 
38G_ bara:ccita huok kaba:écita huok okso:écuta huok diectite hiok 
1PL_ bara:étita hiokput kaba:ééita hiokput okso:ccuta hidkput  dieccite hviokput 
2PL bara:étita hiokkut kaba:ééita hiokkut okso:¢cuta hiokkut  dieccite hiokkut 
3PL bara:ctita hioktar kaba:ccita hioktar okso:ccuta hioktar — diectite hiioktar 
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The negated form of the habitual is analytically formed on the base of the 
habitual participle -A:é¢I and the negative existential noun /Auiok. The habitual 
participle is extended with the third-person singular possessive suffix -(t)A. The 
personal endings of set 1 (predicative endings; see Section 6.2) are added to 
hiiok. Chart 129 shows the negative forms of the habitual. 

First of all, it has to be mentioned that in existing grammatical descrip- 
tions, the habitual is usually considered a mood and discussed in the con- 
text of devices to express modality (Ubrjatova 1985: 183-184; Li 2011: 159-161; 
Artem’ev 2013b: 211). However, Stapert (2013: 216) convincingly argues that the 
habitual in Dolgan is hardly a mood, but rather a tense-aspect form. Indeed, it 
describes events that usually take place during a particular time, mainly yield- 
ing an intraterminal viewpoint aspect reading. Thereby, the event itself and 
its occurrence are independent of the speaker’s attitude towards the event. In 
(346) and (348), the speaker tells what he regularly does without any evalu- 
ation. Likewise, the speaker merely informs about the usual venue of a race in 
(347), not evaluating the probability, necessity of the event or the desire for the 
event. 


(346) “TIaba-ni hiiter-ime-n, harsinnt-nitin 
reindeer-acc lose-NEG-IMP.2PL next.morning-POSS.2PL.ACC 
6jdé:-n’, die-&¢i-bin. 
remember-IMP.2PL Say-HAB-1SG 
‘Do not lose your reindeer, think of tomorrow’, I use to say: 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.ChSA.030) 


(347) O:l Guba:-ga hirs-a:ééi-lar iti diek. 
that Guba-DAT/LOC run.a.race-HAB-3PL that to 
‘They use to run the race there on the [hill] Guba’ 
(KiPP_2009_Story_nar.KiPP.037) 


(348) Munnuk at-i-nan bar-a:é¢i-ta huok-pun |...]! 
such __ horse-EP-INS g0-PTCP.HAB-POSS.3SG NEG-1SG 
‘T usually do not ride such a horse, | bring another horse]!’ 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.115) 


Interestingly, the habitual can also refer to the past, although there is a desig- 
nated past habitual (see Section 6.4.6). In example (349), it becomes clear from 
the context that the speaker tells that she and her family used to nomadize in 
the tundra earlier when she was a child. 
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(349) Tundra-ga bihigi k6éh-6 hild’-a:éét-bit. 
tundra-DAT/LOC 1PL.PRO nomadize-CVB.SIM g0.AUX-HAB-1PL 
‘We used to nomadize in the tundra.’ 
(BeSN_2009_Family_nar.oo7) 


In sum, the habitual in Dolgan is thus a tense-aspect form that describes an 
event usually happening at a specific time. Moreover, it is underspecified for 
tense, as it can refer to both the present and the past. The past reference is then 
established via fitting adverbials or the context. 


6.4.6 Past Habitual 

In addition to the habitual (see Section 6.4.5), Dolgan also exhibits a past 
habitual. The past habitual is formed analytically based on the habitual par- 
ticiple -A:é¢I (see Section 6.3.1.6) and the simple past forms of the auxiliary 
verb e- (see Section 6.4.2.1). Chart 130 shows the forms of four verbs of the past 
habitual. 


CHART 130 Past habitual affirmative 


bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


isG_ bara:ctéietim kaba:ccietim okso:cCuetim _—_ diec¢ietim 
28G_ bara:c¢éi etin kaba:cci etin okso:ccu etin diecti etin 
38G_ bara:cécé ete kaba:cci ete okso:ccu ete diecti ete 
PL bara:céietibit kaba:ccietibit okso:ccuetibit diecti etibit 
2PL_ bara:céietigit kaba:ccietigit okso:ccuetigit diec¢i etigit 
3PL_ bara:céetilere kaba:ccietilere okso:ccuetilere diec¢ietilere 


CHART 131 Past habitual negative 


bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


1sG_ bara:éita hidketim kaba:étita idk etim —_okso:¢Cuta hiidk etim _diectite hiiok etim 
28G bara:ctitahioketin —kaba:ccita hiok etin ~—ookso:Céuta hiiok etin —_—dliecCite huidk etin 
38G_ bara:écita huok ete kaba:ccita huok ete okso:Ccuta huok ete diectite hidk ete 
1PL_ bara:étita hidk etibit kaba:¢cita hidk etibit okso:ccuta hidk etibit —diec¢ite huidk etibit 
2PL_ bara:ctita hidk etigit kaba:ccita hidk etigit okso:¢cuta hidk etigit diec¢ite huok etigit 
3PL bara:ttita hidketilere kaba:ctita huok etilere okso:écuta idk etilere dieccite hidk etilere 
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The negative past habitual is formed analytically on the base of the habitual 
participle -A:¢cl, the negative existential noun Auok and the simple past forms 
of the auxiliary verb e-. Chart 131 shows the negative forms of the past habitual. 

The past habitual refers to events that used to happen at a given time in the 
past, i.e. before the moment of speech. 


(350) Urut ke tia d’aktat-tar bu tia-ga 
earlier PTCL Dolgan woman-PL this tundra-DAT/LOC 
toro:-Ceti e-ti-lere. 
give.birth-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-3PL 
‘Earlier, Dolgan women used to give birth in the tundra.’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.KuNS.058) 


(351) Urut kahan da  bulta:-ccé-ta huok e-t-e 
earlier when INDF hunt-PTCP.HAB-POSS.3SG NEG AUX-PST1-3SG 
iti kérdiik. 
that like 


‘Before, he never used to hunt like that. 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.214) 


It remains to a certain extent unclear whether and how the past habitual and 
the habitual used in past time contexts differ from each other. No significant 
differences can be attested based on the material analyzed here, which calls 
for further research. 


6.4.7. Abessive 
The abessive in Dolgan is based on the abessive participle -A ilik ~ -I: ilik ~ -Alik 
~ -I:lik, which, in turn, is a combination of the simultaneous converb and the 
particle ilik ‘not yet’ (see Section 6.3.1.8). To this form, the personal endings of 
set 1 (predicative endings; see Section 6.2) are attached. The usual morphono- 
logical processes apply at the morpheme boundary; in addition, the final -k of 
ilik ~ -lik can rarely be assimilated to -p. Note that even in the contracted forms, 
vowel harmony does not apply. As for glossing, the non-contracted variants are 
represented as, e.g. bar-a ilik-pin ‘g0-CVB.SIM not.yet-1SG’, whereas the contrac- 
ted variants are glossed as, e.g. bar-alik-pin ‘go-ABE-1SG’. This choice is, to some 
extent, arbitrary and incoherent. However, glossing the particle ilik as ‘ABE’ in 
the non-contracted forms would neglect the constituting role of the simultan- 
eous converb marker -A ~ -I:. Chart 132 shows the forms of four verbs of the 
abessive. 

The abessive expresses events that have not happened yet at the reference 
point of time but may still occur in the future. In this respect, the abessive does 
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CHART 132 Abessive 


257 


bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ _—_die- ‘say’ 
1sG_ barailikpin~ kabailikpin~ — oksoilikpin~ di: ilikpin ~ 
baralikpin kabalikpin oksolikpin di:likpin 
28G barailikkin~ kabailikkin~ — oksoilikkin~ — diz ilikkin~ 
baralikkin kabalikkin oksolikkin di:likkin 
38G_ bara ilik~ kaba ilik ~ okso ilik ~ di: ilik ~ 
baralik kabalik oksolik di:lik 
PL barailikpit~ kabailikpit~  oksoilikpit~ — di: ilikpit ~ 
baralikpit kabalikpit oksolikpit di:likpit 
2PL barailikkit~ kaba ilikkit ~ okso ilikkit~ dir ilikkit ~ 
baralikkit kabalikkit oksolikkit di:likkit 
3PL barailikter~  kaba ilikter ~ okso ilikter~ di: ilikter ~ 
baralikter kabalikter oksolikter di:likter 


not make a point. In example (352), it may be that the speaker will pay his debts 
or not; in example (353), it may likewise be that Dima kills the reindeer later or 


not. 

(352) O:, Auok, tél-tir ilik-pin. 
oh no pay-CVB.SIM not.yet-1SG 
‘Oh, no, I have not paid yet. 
(PoNA_19900322_PoorBoyDevil_flk.199) 

(353) Huok 6lér-6 ilik. 


no kill-cvB.sIm not.yet.3sG 
‘(And then, did Dima kill a reindeer? |—No, he did not kill it yet. 
(AnIM_AnMSp_2009_ Holiday_conv.AnMSp.o20) 


Due to its intrinsic negative semantics, there is no negative paradigm of the 
abessive. 


6.4.8 Past Abessive 

In addition to the abessive (see Section 6.4.7), there is also a past abessive form 
in Dolgan. It is analytically formed based on the abessive participle -A ilik ~ -I: 
ilik ~ -Alik ~ -:lik (see Section 6.3.1.8) and the simple past forms of the auxiliary 
verb e- (see Section 6.4.2.1). Chart 133 shows the forms of four verbs of the past 
abessive. 
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CHART 133 Past abessive 
bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 

1sG_ barailiketim~  kabailiketim~ oksoiliketim~ — diriliketim~ 
baralik etim kabalik etim oksolik etim di:lik etim 

28G_ bara ilik etin ~ kaba iliketin~ —_ okso ilik etin ~ di: ilik etin ~ 
baralik etin kabalik etin oksolik etin di:lik etin 

38G_ bara ilik ete ~ kaba ilik ete ~ okso iltk ete ~ di: ilik ete ~ 
baraltk ete kabalik ete oksoltk ete di:lik ete 

1PL_ barailiketibit~  kabailiketibit~ oksoiliketibit~ di: ilik etibit ~ 
baralik etibit kabalik etibit oksolik etibit di:lik etibit 

2PL_ barailiketigit~ kabailiketigit~ oksoiliketigit~ diz ilik etigit ~ 
baralik etigit kabalik etigit oksolik etigit di:lik etigit 

3PL_ barailiketilere~ kabailiketilere oksoiliketilere~ di: ilik etilere ~ 
baralik etilere ~ kabalik etilere  oksolitk etilere di:lik etilere 


The past abessive describes events that had not happened until a particular 
point in time in the past. Consequently, it is a relative tense, which operates on 
the same time level as the pluperfect (see Section 6.4.2.4). Given this, it often 
replaces negative pluperfect forms like in example (354): Here, the speaker 
describes that there had not been houses in the settlement Katyryk before the 
arrival of the Soviet authorities. 

Katirik-ka-r ottogo ile die-ler — tur-alik 
Katyryk-Poss.2SG-DAT/LOC then real house-PL stand-PTCP.ABE 


[..]: 


(354) 


e-ti-lere, 
AUX-PST1-3PL 
‘Until then, real houses had not been standing in Katyryk, [for the first 
time, logs and wood was brought for building houses]. 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.o89) 


Given its intrinsic negative semantics, the past abessive does not have a negat- 
ive paradigm. 

6.4.9 Postverbial Constructions 

As stated already at many places within this grammar, so-called postverbial 
constructions express viewpoint aspect and actionality in Dolgan. Postverbial 
constructions consist of either the sequential or the simultaneous converb (see 
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Sections 6.3.2.1 and 6.3.2.2) and a finite auxiliary verb. Syntactically spoken, 
postverbial constructions are, thus, clause chains (see Section 9.1). Nearly three 
dozen verbs can function as auxiliary verbs in these constructions (see Sec- 
tion 3.5.4 for a list). Before discussing further details of postverbial construc- 
tions, example (355) shall serve as an introductory illustration. The auxiliary 
verb ke:s- ‘throw’ is used here to express postterminality since the speaker 
wishes to tell that the cow had eaten up the fish scales. Additionally, it shall 
be mentioned already here that postverbial constructions can be ambiguous 
with respect to their reading. In instances like example (356), both a lexical 
reading of the second verb and an aspectual reading is available—only the 
context can disambiguate the clause then (see Dabritz (2019b: 122-124) for 
details). 


(355) [...] o-nu ira:kta:gi korvioba-ta —_hie-n 
that-Acc czar COW-POSS.3SG eat-CVB.SEQ 
ke:s-pit. 
throw.AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘(The cook cleaned the fish from its scales in the grass], it was eaten up 
by the czar’s cow. 
(ChPK_1970_ThreeBoys_flk.o30) 


(356) Aragi: th-e olor-ol-lor. 
alcohol drink-cvB.sIM sit(.AUX)-PRS-3PL 
‘They are sitting and drinking alcohol: ~ ‘They are drinking alcohol.’ 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.UoPP.105) 


The aspectual value of the postverbial construction is determined by three 
parameters. The internal phase structure of the auxiliary verb used is by far 
most important, whereas the tense-aspect form of the auxiliary verb and the 
choice of the converb itself is less important. Non-transformative auxiliary 
verbs, most frequently is- ‘go’ and Aérét- ‘walk’, express intraterminal viewpoint 
aspect. In many cases, they are combined with non-transformative lexical verbs 
like in example (357). If they are combined with transformative lexical verbs, 
not necessarily intraterminality is expressed, but also inchoative (358) or fre- 
quentative (359) actionality. 


(357) it wodl-a erd-en is-pit. 
dog son-POSS.3SG rOW-CVB.SEQ 20.AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘The dog’s son was rowing.’ 
(ChPK_1970_ThreeBoys_flk.o80) 
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(358)  [...] onton tuolkula:-n is-ti-m, 
then understand-CVB.SEQ g0.AUX-PST1-1SG 
bil-en is-ti-m. 


get.to.know-CVB.SEQ g0.AUX-PST1-1SG 
‘[And more recently] then I began to understand, to perceive. 
(AnMS_1972_GoodSovietTimes_nar.o07) 


(359) Pasolak-ka kir-en is-pit-in? 
village-DAT/LOC go.in-CVB.SEQ g0.AUX-PST2-2SG 
‘You did constantly go to the village [for giving birth]?’ 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeChildren_conv.KuNS.o033) 


Transformative auxiliary verbs, in turn, are to be split into finitransformative 
verbs and initiotransformative verbs. Finitransformative auxiliary verbs, most 
frequently ka:l- ‘stay (back), kebis- ~ ke:s- ‘throw’, tus- ~ tiis- ‘fall’, él- ‘take’, kel- 
‘come’ and bier- ‘give’, express postterminality like in example (360). When 
combined with non-transformative verbs, the expression of postterminality 
may additionally entail inchoative actionality, as in example (361). 


(360)  [...] ed’izj-e ton-on ka:l-bit. 
eldersister-POSsS.38G freeze-CVB.SEQ stay.AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘(He woke up and saw], his sister has frozen to death. 
(AkEE_19xx BoySister_flk.o1g) 


(361) Katirik-ka, Katirik-ka iilel-t: 
Katyryk-paT/Loc Katyryk-DAT/LOc work-CVB.SIM 
tiis-tii-m. 


fall. aUX-PST1-1SG 
‘In Katyryk, I began to work in Katyryk.’ 
(AkKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.o24) 


Initiotransformative verbs, most frequently tur- ‘stand (up), hét- ‘lie (down)’ 
and olor- ‘sit (down), can express both intraterminality and postterminality 
when appearing as an auxiliary verb. Their internal phase structure can explain 
this correlation since the transgression of the verb’s relevant limit (e.g. sitting 
down) is prototypically followed by a constantly ongoing event (e.g. sitting). 
Given this, example (362) is in principle ambiguous concerning the viewpoint 
aspect expressed. Only from the given context can it be concluded that the 
intraterminal reading is intended here. 
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(362) Kokoro:k orguj-a tur-but. 
kettle —_ boil-cvB.sIm stand(.up).AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘The kettle boiled up’ ~ ‘The kettle was boiling’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.560) 


The tense-aspect form of the auxiliary verb does not seem to have a decisive 
impact on the aspectual reading of the whole construction. Often intraterminal 
items—like the present tense in example (363)—yield an intraterminal read- 
ing, and postterminal items—like the postterminal evidential past in example 
(364)—yield a postterminal reading. 


(363) K6r-biit-e- et  buh-a tur-ar, ogo-lor 
see-PST2-3SG meat boil-cvB.sIM stand.AUX-PRS.3SG child-PL 
utuj-a hit-al-lar. 


sleep-CVB.SIM lie.AUX-PRS-3PL 
‘He saw [that] the meat was boiling and the children were sleeping’ 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Lyybyra_flk.o69) 


(364) Oksdkiir éjirta:-n ke:s-pit. 
Oks6kii devour-CvB.sEQ throw.AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘Oksékii devoured them’ 


(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.237) 


However, instances like in the examples (357) and (362) above contradict this 
tendency since the postterminal evidential past nonetheless can yield an intra- 
terminal item. In these cases, the internal phase structure of the auxiliary 
appears to override the intrinsic aspectual value of the tense-aspect form. 
Besides the observed correlations, there are no constraints concerning the 
morphological forms of the auxiliary verb in postverbial constructions. All 
kinds of finite verb forms, both tense-aspect and mood forms, and non-finite 
forms occur regularly. This circumstance underlines once more the assump- 
tion that postverbial constructions are indeed clause chains and not instances 
of coordination or subordination. 

The choice of the converb—sequential versus simultaneous converb—does 
not directly correlate to the aspectual value expressed by the whole verb se- 
quence. Instead, as was shown by Dabritz (2019b: 118), it does correlate to the 
internal phase structure of the auxiliary verb used. The simultaneous converb 
occurs more often with non-transformative auxiliary verbs, and the sequential 
converb occurs more often with transformative auxiliary verbs. Nonetheless, as 
shown in the examples displayed above, this is once more a tendency and no 
strict rule. 
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CHART 134 Auxiliary verbs and aspectual value 


Verb Lexical Internal phase Aspectual 
meaning structure value 
hirit- ‘go; walk’ non-transformative intraterminal 
is- ‘go’ non-transformative intraterminal 
ka:l- ‘stay (back)’ _finitransformative postterminal 
kebis- ~ kezs- ‘throw’ finitransformative postterminal 
tus- ~ tiis- ‘fall’ finitransformative —_ postterminal 
il- ‘take’ finitransformative — postterminal 
kel- ‘come’ finitransformative postterminal 
bier- ‘give’ finitransformative postterminal 
tart- ‘pull’ finitransformative — postterminal 
biit- ‘stop’ finitransformative postterminal 
ogus- ‘beat’ finitransformative postterminal 
bar- ‘go (away)’ initiotransformative postterminal, 
intraterminal 
tur- ‘stand (up)’ _initiotransformative postterminal, 
intraterminal 
hit- ‘lie(down) __initiotransformative  postterminal, 
intraterminal 
olor- ‘sit(down)’ _—_initiotransformative  postterminal, 
intraterminal 


Chart 134 summarizes the most frequent auxiliary verbs occurring in Dol- 
gan postverbial constructions, their internal phase structure, and the aspectual 
value they prototypically express. 

As for the negation of postverbial constructions in Dolgan, it has to be stated 
that they are apparently not negated. It could be expected that the negative 
simultaneous converb -BAkkA (see Section 6.3.2.3) or the negative converb 
-(I)m(I)na ~ -(I)mlja ~ -(I)mIn’a (see Section 6.3.2.7) are used instead of the 
simultaneous and sequential converb, respectively, in negative contexts. This, 
however, is not the case (see also Sieg] (2020: 256-260) for a detailed discus- 
sion). In example (365), both verbs must be interpreted lexically, and a gram- 
maticalized reading of the type “the children were not breathing” is not avail- 
able. 
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(365) Ogo-lor huorgan-narin ih-i-ger 
child-pL blanket-Poss.3PL.GEN inside-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC 
tiim-makka hip-pit-tara. 
breath-NEG.CVB.SIM lie-PST2-3PL 
‘The children were lying under the blanket without breathing, 
(PoNA_2004_MikaMukulajAloneAtHome_nar.o22) 


The lack of negation of the converb included in a postverbial construction can, 
thus, probably be explained by the fact that the negative simultaneous converb 
-BAkkA and the negative converb -(I)m(I)na ~ -(I)mlja ~ -(I)mIn’a form subor- 
dinate clauses instead of clause chains. However, the lack of negative forms 
of the auxiliary verbs included in postverbial constructions is more surprising. 
Given the high total amount of the latter in the analyzed material (ca. 1,500 
instances), this can hardly be coincidental. It remains a task for further research 
to examine the reasons for the lack of negated postverbial constructions in 
Dolgan, especially against the background that in other Turkic languages, such 
structures are perfectly possible. 

Summing this section up, postverbial constructions are an additional means 
to express viewpoint aspect and actionality in Dolgan. Primarily, the choice 
of the auxiliary determines the aspectual value expressed: Non-transformative 
auxiliary verbs yield intraterminals, and transformative auxiliary verbs yield 
postterminals. However, the complex interaction of tense, aspect and actional- 
ity in postverbial constructions is not fully understood yet and calls for further 
research. 


6.5 Mood, Modality and Ilocution 


The linguistic category of mood and modality is undoubtedly one of the most 
debated, lacking precise terminology and concise description. Here, the terms 
mood and modality are conceived as follows: Mood formally designates a verbal 
inflectional category, whereas modality designates its semantic features. First of 
all, mood and modality have to be delimited against the category of illocution. 
The latter describes sentences as instances of speech acts, whereas modality is 
concerned with modifying the content of speech acts (Hengeveld 2004: 1190). 
Thus, items like imperative or prohibitive are strictly speaking not expressions 
of modality but illocution (Hengeveld 2004: 1191). However, they are also dealt 
with in this section since they are traditionally discussed together with modal- 
ity and share some formal properties with other moods, e.g. unmarkedness for 
tense. 
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CHART 135 Illocution, modality and mood 
Illocution Modality Mood Marker / Form 
declarative & | epistemic modality— | indicative - 
interrogative | real 
conditional- -TAK 
temporal 
epistemic modality— 
irreal 
abessive -TAK + ilik ‘not 
conditional- yet’ 
temporal 
conditional -TAr 
counterfactual | -IAK + e- 
probabilitive | -I:hl 
deontic modality necessitative1 | -LA:K 
necessitative 2 | -I[AK-POSS.ACC + 
na:da 
necessitative 3 | -[AK-Poss + ba:ra 
desiderative/volitive intentional -IAk-tI (1p, 2?) 
modality -IAk-tIn(-nAr) 
(3P) 
imperative irreal imperative = 
future imper- | -Aur 
ative 
prohibitive irreal potential- -AyjA 
admonitive 
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Moreover, the relationship between the categories of modality and eviden- 
tiality is complex and calls for comment. Some authors include evidentiality 
in the system of modality, e.g. Hengeveld (2004: 1193), labelling it proposition- 
oriented modality. However, other authors (e.g. Plungian 2001, Aikhenvald 
2006) clearly state that the two categories must be kept apart. Here, the latter 
approach is followed. Therefore, forms expressing evidentiality are discussed 
separately in Section 6.6. 

In Dolgan, thirteen verbal forms express illocution and modality; thus, there 
are thirteen moods. Chart 135 gives an overview and links the list of moods to 
the categories of modality and illocution. 

Although it might appear unorthodox—especially postponing the imperat- 
ive to the end of the section—the moods occurring in Dolgan are dealt with 
according to the given structure. Sections 6.5.1 to 6.5.6 discuss the moods con- 
cerned with epistemic modality. Section 6.5.7 is devoted to deontic modality, 
and Section 6.5.8 is devoted to desiderative/volitive modality. Sections 6.5.9 to 
6.5.11, finally, deal with imperative and prohibitive illocution. 


6.5. Indicative 

The indicative mood is the only unmarked mood in Dolgan. It describes events 
without any modal connotation, i.e. it is without any connotation of probabil- 
ity, the speakeyr’s desire or the like. Therefore, the indicative mood is not marked 
in glossing either in this grammar. Example (366) shows the usage of the indic- 
ative mood—in other words, a clause morphologically unmarked for mood. 


(366) Kiin aii ilim-nen-e kirr-er. 
day at.every net-VBZ-CVB.SIM go.in-PRS.3SG 
‘Every day, he goes [on the lake] to fish with nets. 
(PoXN_19701118_Chopochuka_flk.oo03) 


6.5.2. Conditional-Temporal 
The conditional-temporal mood is formed based on the conditional participle 
-TAK attached to the verbal stem (see Section 6.3.1.7). To the suffix -TAK, the 
endings from set 3 (conditional endings; see Section 6.2) are added. This leads 
to the usual consonant assimilations at the morpheme boundary; moreover, in 
the third person singular, the final & of the mood suffix is voiced to g. Note that 
the suffix -TAK does not cause metathesis in polysyllabic verb stems. Chart 136 
shows the forms of the conditional-temporal mood of four verbs. 

The negative forms of the conditional-temporal mood are formed with the 
negative suffix -BA and the conditional participle -TAK. As described in Section 
6.3.1.4, combining these suffixes also yields the negative postterminal past par- 
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CHART 136 Conditional-temporal mood affirmative 


Morpheme _ bar-‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
breaks 
1sG = -TAk-pInA bardakpina(n) kaptakpina(n) ogustakpina(n) dietekpine(n) 
28G  -TAk-kInA bardakkina(n) kaptakkina(n) ogustakkina(n) dietekkine(n) 


38G_  -TAg-InA bardagina(n) kaptagina(n) ogustagina(n) dietegine(n) 
1PL -TAk-plItInA —bardakpitina(n) — kaptakpitina(n) — ogustakpitina(n) _ dietekpitine( 
2PL -TAkkItIMA = bardakkitina(n) — kaptakkitina(n) — ogustakkitina(n) _dietekkitine( 
3PL -TAktArInA bardaktarina(n) kaptaktarina(n) ogustaktarina(n)  dietekterine(n) 


n) 
n) 


CHART 137 Conditional-temporal mood negative 


Morpheme bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
breaks 
1sG_  -BA-tAk-pInA barbatakpina(n) — kappatakpina(n) — oksubatakpina(n) _diebetekpine(n) 
28G  -BA-tAk-kInA barbatakkina(n) — kappatakkina(n) oksubatakkina(n) diebetekkine(n) 


38G_ -BA-tAg-InA barbatagina(n) kappatagina(n) oksubatagina(n diebetegine(n) 

1PL -BA-tAk-pItInA — barbatakpitina(n) kappatakpitina(n) oksubatakpitina(n)  diebetekpitine(n) 
2PL -BA-tAkkitInA barbatakkitina(n) kappatakkitina(n) oksubatakkitina(n) _ diebetekkitine(n) 
3pL_ -BA-tAktArInA barbataktarina(n) kappataktarina(n) oksubataktarina(n)  diebetekterine(n) 


ticiple -BAtAK. For the sake of lucidity, the glossing of both forms is kept apart 
in this grammar: The negative postterminal past participle -BAtAK is glossed 
as NEG.PTCP.PST, and the negative conditional-temporal mood -BA-tAK is 
glossed as NEG-COND/TEMP. The personal endings used are the same as in 
the affirmative forms. Chart 137 shows the negative forms of the conditional- 
temporal mood of four verbs. 

First, it has to be mentioned that the conditional-temporal mood only occurs 
in subordinate clauses, more precisely, in temporal and conditional clauses (see 
Section 9.3.3). This correlation can be explained diachronically: As described 
above, the forms are historically participle forms, inflected with possessive and 
case suffixes. 

The conditional-temporal mood can form both temporals and condition- 
als in subordinate clauses, either expressing epistemic modality. Temporals 
describe a simple temporal connection of two events, which are most often 
real. The temporal reference depends on the tense used in the matrix clause; 
example (367) refers to the present, and example (368) refers to the past. 
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(367) Kiehe  kel-leg-ine, kajdak gin-a:¢ci-gin=ij ke? 
evening come-TEMP-38G how make-HAB-2SG=Q well 
‘When it [a devil] comes in the evening, what do you do?’ 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.248) 


(368) Kaja, bu olor-dog-una, kuka:ki: kot-6n kel-bit. 
well this sit-TEMP-38G Siberian.jay fly-cVB.SEQ come-PST2.3SG 
‘Well, when it [a buzzard] was sitting so, a Siberian jay came flying.’ 
(UkET_2002_FoxJayBuzzard_flk.o24) 


In conditional clauses, the conditional-temporal mood expresses both fac- 
tual/implicative and predictive conditionals. Factual/implicative conditionals 
express that an event always takes place depending on another event. Thereby, 
no concrete event is referred to (369). Predictive conditionals also express 
that an event occurs depending on another event. However, here, the speaker 
refers to a concrete hypothetical event in the future which they assume to 
be entirely possible (370). Note that the conditional-temporal mood is used 
exclusively in the subordinate clause, coding the event on which the other 
event depends. 


(369) Bu tugut-a toro:-t6g-iine d’apcu 
this reindeer.calf-Poss.3sG be.born-cOND-3sG Dyapchu 
die-n a:t-tan-a:cci. 


say-CVB.SEQ name-VBZ-HAB.3SG 
‘If such a reindeer calf is born, one calls it “Dyapchu”’ 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.o24) 


(370) Hundu:k-tar-é, koriopka-lar-i bier-dek-kitine keps-ie-m. 
chest-PL-ACC box-PL-Acc  give-COND-2PL tell-FUT-1SG 
‘If you give me the chest and the box, I will tell you’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.331) 


Counterfactual conditionals, in turn, are not expressed with the conditional- 
temporal mood but with the conditional mood (see Section 6.5.4) and the 
counterfactual mood (see Section 6.5.5). 

Finally, the particles buidllagina and buodllaktarina have to be mentioned 
here since they are lexicalized conditional-temporal forms, cf. buiol-lag-ina ‘be- 
COND/TEMP-38G’ and 6u0l-lak-tarina ‘be-COND/TEMP-3PL’ The functions of 
these particles are described in detail in Section 3.8. 
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6.5.3 Abessive Conditional-Temporal 

The abessive conditional-temporal mood combines one tense-aspect form 
with one modal form: the abessive (see Section 6.4.7) and the conditional- 
temporal mood (see Section 6.5.2). In Section 6.3.1.8, it was stated that the 
abessive participle -A ilik ~ -I: lik ~ -Alik ~ -[:lik is synchronically not inflec- 
ted for case and possession. Diachronically, however, the combination of a 
possessive suffix and the locative (*-nA) or instrumental (-nAn) case—which 
nowadays form the personal endings from set 3 (conditional endings; see Sec- 
tion 6.2)—could be attached. This yields the forms of the abessive conditional- 
temporal mood, as shown in Chart 138. Given the inherent negative semantics 
of the abessive, there are no negated forms available. 


CHART 138 Abessive conditional-temporal mood 


bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


18G_ barailikpine(n)~ kabailikpine(n)~ — okso ilikpine(n)~ di: ilikpine(n) ~ 
baralikpine(n) kabalikpine(n) oksolikpine(n) di:likpine(n) 
28G barailikkine(n)~ kabailikkine(n)~ — oksoilikkine(n)~ di: ilikkine(n) ~ 


baralikkine(n) kabalikkine(n) oksolikkine(n) dilikkine(n) 
38G barailigine(n)~ — kaba iligine(n) ~ okso iligine(n)~ di: iligine(n) ~ 
baraligine(n) kabaligine(n) oksoligine(n) di:ligine(n) 


1PL_ barailikpitine(n)~ kaba ilikpitine(n)~ okso ilikpitine(n) ~ di: ilikpitine(n) ~ 
baralikpitine(n) kabalikpitine(n) oksolikpitine(n) di:likpitine(n) 

2PL barailikkitine(n)~ kaba ilikkitine(n)~ okso ilikkitine(n) ~ dit ilikkitine(n) ~ 
baralikkitine(n) kabalikkitine(n) oksolikkitine(n) di:likkitine(n) 

3PL_ barailikterine(n)~ kaba ilikterine(n)~ okso ilikterine(n)~ dit ilikterine(n) ~ 
baralikterine(n) kabalikterine(n) oksolikterine(n) di:likterine(n) 


Functionally, the abessive conditional-temporal mood combines the functions 
of the abessive tense-aspect form and the conditional-temporal mood. Con- 
sequently, it occurs exclusively in subordinate (conditional and temporal) 
clauses. In temporal clauses, the form expresses that an event has not happened 
yet at a given time when another event is happening (371). Conditional clauses 
formed with the abessive conditional-temporal mood are very rare, and only a 
few instances could be found in the INEL Dolgan Corpus (372). Additionally, 
it has to be mentioned that the conditional reading is not finally clear here, a 
temporal reading being principally available, too. 
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(371) [...] er-ge bier-elig-ine ial-tan tal-ga 
man-DAT/LOC give-ABE-3SG family-aBL family-DAT/LOC 
hild’-a:é¢é-bit. 
80-HAB-1PL 
‘(When my mother died, after I had been married, eh], when she had 
not yet married me off, we went from family to family. 
(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.o40) 


(372) Keps-t: ilik-kinen = min enie-ke 
tell-cvB.sIM not.yet-2SG 1SG.PRO 2SG.PRO-DAT/LOC 
er-ge bar-bap-pin. 


man-DAT/LOC g0-NEG.PRS-1SG 
‘As long as you do not tell me, I will not marry you.’ 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.6) 


6.5.4 Conditional 

A further form expressing epistemic modality, called conditional here, is 
formed with the suffix -TAr in Dolgan. The suffix is directly attached to vowel 
and diphthong stems, causing no morphonological changes, whereby the suf- 
fix-initial consonant is -t. When connected to a consonant stem, the latter 
remains unchanged and does not exhibit metathesis. The suffix-initial conson- 
ant is -t in the case of voiceless stem-final consonants and -d in the case of 
voiced stem-final consonants (except for nasals and /). When attached to astem 
ending with a nasal, the suffix-initial consonant is n; when attached to a stem 
ending with J, the suffix-initial consonant is /, too. Chart 139 summarizes the 
emerging allomorphs of the conditional mood suffix. 

To the suffix, the personal endings of set 1 (predicative endings; see Sec- 
tion 6.2) are attached. Note that in the third person plural, the suffix-final r is 
assimilated to /. Chart 140 shows the forms of the conditional of four verbs. The 
negative forms of the conditional mood are formed with the negative suffix 
-BA and the same mood suffix -TAr described above. The usual morphonolo- 
gical processes apply, including metathesis in polysyllabic stems that is absent 
in the affirmative forms. Chart 141 shows the negative forms of the conditional. 

Like the conditional-temporal mood, the conditional mood is present only 
in subordinate clauses. It forms conditionals exclusively, expressing an event 
on which another event depends. Thereby, the speaker can conceive the event 
as both possible and impossible; thus, the conditional mood forms predictive 
and counterfactual conditionals. Whether the former or latter is expressed can 
be seen from the verb form in the matrix clause (see Section 9.3.3.2 on condi- 
tional clauses). 
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CHART 139 Allomorphs of the conditional 


mood suffix 


Preceding 
environment 


Allomorphs 


V, 
C, 
C 


Croice 


+voice, -nas, -lat 


voice, +nas 


C 


voice, t+lat 


-tar, -ter, -tor, -to6r 
-dar, -der, -dor, -dér 
-nar, -ner, -nor, -nor 
-lar, -ler, -lor, -lér 


CHART 140 Conditional mood affirmative 


CHAPTER 6 


Morpheme bar-‘go’ kap-‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
breaks 
isG_ -TAr-bIn bardarbin kaptarbin  ogustarbin  dieterbin 
28G_ -TAr-gIn bardargin kaptargin  ogustargin  dietergin 
3sG_ -TAr bardar kaptar ogustar dieter 
iwPL = -TAr-bit bardarbit kaptarbit  ogustarbit — dieterbit 
2PL -TAr-glIt bardargit kaptargit ogustargit — dietergit 
3pL -TAI-lAr bardallar kaptallar ogustallar — dieteller 
CHART 141 Conditional mood negative 
Morpheme _ bar- ‘go’ kap-‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ _die- ‘say’ 
breaks 
isG -BA-tAr-bIn barbatarbin kappatarbin oksubatarbin  diebeterbin 
28G -BA-tAr-gIn barbatargin kappatargin oksubatargin  diebetergin 
38G_ -BA-tAr barbatar kappatar oksubatar diebeter 
iPL -BA-tAr-bIt barbatarbit kappatarbit oksubatarbit — diebeterbit 
2PL -BA-tAr-glt barbatargit kappatargit oksubatargit — diebetergit 
3PL -BA-tAl-lAr barbatallar kappatallar oksubatallar _diebeteller 
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The conditional mood itself has no temporal reference, but its forms can 
be combined with different verb forms to establish temporal reference. When 
used like shown in the above charts, it has present tense reference, or even 
future tense reference may be implied (373). Past tense reference is established 
with the postterminal past participles -BIT (affirmative) and -BAtAK (negat- 
ive) of the main verb and the conditional forms of the auxiliary verb bviol- 
((374) and (375)). Person-number marking is established at the participle of the 
main verb, and not at the auxiliary verb. Given that unaccomplished events 
in the past are not real, the latter examples convey a counterfactual read- 
ing. 


(373) Olér-dér-giin ere h-iek-pit! 
kill-COND-28G just eat-FUT-1PL 
‘If you kill [it], we will eat [it]! 
(BaA_1930_OldManOldWoman_flk.o14) 


(374) Bil-bit-im buol-lar hie-n 
know-PTCP.PST-POSS.1SG become.AUX-COND.3SG eat-CVB.SEQ 
keth-te e-ti-m buo! 


throw-PTCP.FUT AUX-PST1-1S8G EMPH 
‘If Thad known [it], I would have eaten [him]! 
(BeVP_1970_BaldheadedOrphanBoy_flk.o47) 


(375) Ogo-gun tl-batag-tn 
child-Poss.2SG.ACC take-NEG.PTCP.PST-POSS.2SG 
buol-lar 6lér-iiék e-ti-m! 


become.aUX-COND.38G kill-PTCP.FUT AUX-PST1-1SG 
‘If you had not taken the child, I would have killed [it]. 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.117) 


Finally, the form buollar (third person singular of biiol- ‘be; become’) has devel- 
oped into a particle often used to express adversative contexts that literally can 
be translated as ‘though being like that ...’. 


(376) Ol da_ biuodl-lar lisleh-i-ger 
that and be-conpD.3sG chimney-POSSs.3SG-DAT/LOC 
itti-bit. 
climb-PsT2.3SG 
‘Nevertheless, she climbed up to the chimney. 
(BaA_1930_OldManOldWoman_flk.o54) 
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6.5.5 Counterfactual 

The counterfactual is a mood expressing epistemic modality formed analytic- 
ally with the future participle -IAK and the simple past forms of the auxili- 
ary verb e-. For the morphonological behaviour of the future participle, when 
attached to the verbal stem, see Section 6.3.1.5. Person-number reference is 
usually established at the auxiliary verb, as shown in Chart 142. Exceptionally, 
person-number can also be marked at the participle, whereby the auxiliary e- 
exhibits third-person singular marking. The negative forms are formed with the 
future participle -IAK, the negative existential noun Auok and the simple past 
forms of the auxiliary verb e-. Chart 143 shows the negative forms of the coun- 
terfactual mood. 


CHART 142 Counterfactual mood affirmative 


bar- ‘go’ kap-‘catch’ —_ogus-‘beat’ _die- ‘say’ 


isG bariaketim  kabiaketim  oksudketim —diek etim 
28G_ bariak etin kabiak etin oksuok etin diek etin 
38G_bariak ete kabiak ete oksuok ete diek ete 
PL bariaketibit kabiak etibit oksviok etibit — diek etibit 
2PL bariaketigit kabiaketigit oksiioketigit — diek etigit 
3PL_ bariaketilere kabiaketilere oksudketilere diek etilere 


CHART 143 Counterfactual mood negative 


bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


1sG_ bariakhioketim  kabiakhioketim  okstiokhiioketim _—_diek huiok etim 
28G  bariak hidk etin kabiak huok etin oksuok huok etin diek huiok etin 
38G__ bariak huidk ete kabiak hidk ete oksuok huok ete diek huidk ete 
1PL_ bariak huodketibit kabiak hiok etibit oksviok huioketibit — diek huidk etibit 
2PL_ bariak hudketigit kabiak hidk etigit oksvidk hidk etigit —_ diek hiidk etigit 
3PL_ bariakhudketilere kabiak hiodketilere oksviok hiidketilere diek huidk etilere 


The counterfactual mood expresses events conceived as unreal or factually 
wrong by the speaker. In contrast to the conditional-temporal and the condi- 
tional mood, the form is not restricted to subordinate clauses. In turn, it often 
occurs in matrix clauses, combined with the conditional mood in the subor- 
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dinate clause, forming a counterfactual conditional clause (see Section 9.3.3.2 
on conditional clauses). However, it can also occur in a bare simple clause, 
whereby the “condition” of the event not going on can be derived from the 
context. Example (377) shows the counterfactual mood in a bare simple clause. 
Example (378) shows it in a complex clause together with the conditional mood 
in the subordinate clause. 


(377)  Iéci-lerin it-tar  iir-iid huok e-ti-lere. 
master-POSS.3PL.ACC dog-PL bark-PTCP.FUT NEG AUX-PST1-3PL 
‘The dogs would not bark at their master.’ 
(ChPK_1970_Nganasan_flk.oo5) 


(378) Tiibes-ter-gin kérdér-ii6k e-ti-m. 
get.into-COND-28G show-PTCP.FUT AUX-PST1-1SG 
‘If [had gotten you [lit. if you had fallen into me], I would have shown 
it. 
(BaA_1930_FireInSmallTent_flk.oqo) 


6.5.6 Probabilitive 

The probabilitive mood is formed with the suffix -hI in Dolgan, to which 
the person-number endings of set 1 (predicative endings; see Section 6.2) are 
attached. The mood suffix is directly attached to consonant stems, giving rise 
to morphonological processes such as consonant assimilations, intervocalic 
voicing, the debuccalization s > A and vowel syncope in polysyllabic stems. In 
the case of vowel stems, the stem-final vowel is replaced by the initial vowel 
of the suffix. In the case of diphthong stems, the same pattern is expected but 
cannot be proven due to the lack of expressive forms in the available material. 
Chart 144 shows the affirmative forms of the probabilitive mood. 

Coming to the negative forms of the probabilitive mood, much variation 
and many uncertainties can be observed. Existing grammatical descriptions 
describe both a synthetic and an analytic negative form of the probabilitive 
mood. According to Artem’ev (2013b: 213), the former is formed with the negat- 
ive suffix -(I)m, which is inserted between the stem and the mood marker, yield- 
ing forms like barimi:hibin, barimi:higin etc. The analytic negative form con- 
tains the affirmative future tense form and the negative existential noun Auiok, 
yielding forms like bariam huok, barian hiiok (Ubrjatova 1985: 185; Artem’ev 
2013b: 213). In the material analyzed here, no instances of the synthetic form 
occur, but a dozen instances of the analytic form. Therefore, the latter is as- 
sumed to be the standard means of expressing the negative probabilitive mood 
in Dolgan, Chart 145 showing the complete paradigm. 
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CHART 144 Probabilitive mood affirmative 


CHAPTER 6 


Morpheme_ bar-‘go’ —kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ aha:- ‘eat’? 
breaks 
1sG_ -I:hI-bIn bari:thibin kabti:hibin  oksuzhubun  ahi:hibin 
28G_ -I:h]-gIn bari:thigin kabi:thigin oksu:hugun  ahi:higin 
38sG_ -i:hl bari:hi kabitht oksuzhu aht:hi 
iPL = -I:hI-bIt bari:thibit kabti:hibit — oksu:hubut  ahi:hibit 
2PL -I:hI-glt barithigit kabi:higit oksu:hugut  ahi:higit 
3PL_ -I:hI-lAr barithilar kabithilar oksurhular — ahi:hilar 


a_ Since there are no instances of the verb die- ‘say’ in the INEL Dolgan Corpus, instead 
the forms of aha:- ‘eat’ are given here. Expectedly, the forms of die- would be di:hibin, 
dizhigin etc. 


CHART 145 Probabilitive mood negative 


bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
isG  bariam huiok kabiam hiok oksviom huiok diem huiok 
28G  bartan hiok kabian hiiok oksuion huiok dien hiiok 
38G_  baria hiiok kabia hiok okstio huiok die huiok 
1PL bartakpithiok — kabiakpit hiok ~~ oksviokput hiok —_diekpit hiiok 
2PL_ bariakkit hiok — kabiakkit hiok = —oksviokkut hiiok ~—_diekkit hiiok 
3PL  bariaktarahiok kabiaktarahviok  okstioktara hiiok — diektere hiiok 


The functional domains of the probabilitive mood are not very clearly delim- 
ited. At least two central functions can be observed. First, the probabilitive 
mood expresses epistemic modality, whereby the speaker more or less confid- 


ently assumes an event to happen. This assumption often seems to be derived 


from the speaker's experiences and world knowledge that the relevant event 
usually takes place under given circumstances. In example (379), the ficti- 
tious speaker—a bird—explains why it cannot build its nest without covering, 


namely because otherwise its children would assumingly freeze to death. 
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(379)  [...] Ogo-lor-um ton-uzhu-lar. 
child-pL-Pposs.1sG freeze-PROB-3PL 
‘(When I live on the top of a willow bush, then it [= the nest] is open.] 
My children will freeze to death then.’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.o51-052) 


Second, the probabilitive mood appears to express inceptive actionality with 
a slight connotation of necessity. In example (380), the protagonist, the old man 
Crutch, is starving and about to die. Now it is told that he is about to go to his 
friend, the old man Butterfly, since that one had helped him already once, and 
this seems to be the only possibility for the protagonist to survive. However, 
these connotations surely may be a by-product of the expression of assump- 
tion and probability since they cause the speaker to assume that the given event 
takes place. 


(380) [...] Epe:t Lériid-tii-ger bar-i:hi. 
again butterfly-Poss.3SG-DAT/LOC go-PROB.3SG 
‘(He was lying some days like this, he hardly goes out, starving so, the 
old man Crutch.] He is again about to go to Butterfly. 
(MiPP_1996_OldManButterfly_flk.oq8—049) 


This discussion leads to the negative forms of the probabilitive mood. Keep- 
ing in mind the range of functional domains of the affirmative forms, it is now 
easy to understand why the negative forms are formally close to negative future 
forms. Since the probabilitive mood expresses epistemic modality, it stands to 
reason that the relevant event is not performed yet, giving rise to a future tense 
interpretation. Apart from this, the negative probabilitive mood exhibits no 
peculiarities but expresses the speaker's assumption that some event will not 
occur. 


(381) “Kolxoz budl-am-mit  bihigi hatan-iak-pit —_ hiio”, [....] 
kolkhoz be-cVB.SEQ-1PL 18G.PRO be.able-FUT1PL NEG 
‘““We will probably not succeed in becoming a kolkhoz’, [they said]. 
(AnMS_1972_GoodSovietTimes_nar.o20) 


6.5.7 Necessitative 

There are three necessitative mood forms in Dolgan, all of them concerned 
with the expression of deontic modality. More precisely, they express the 
speaker’s attitude towards an event, which should happen in their opinion. 
Since the three necessitative mood forms appear to differ mostly formally but 
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not significantly regarding their functional domains, they are labelled as neces- 
sitative 1, necessitative 2 and necessitative 3. 


6.5.7.1 Necessitative 1 

The first necessitative mood is formed with the propriative suffix -LA:K (see 
Section 12.1), attached to the present participle -Ar ~ -I:r (see Section 6.3.1.1) or 
the future participle -IAK (see Section 6.3.1.5). Furthermore, the personal end- 
ings from set 1 (predicative endings; see Section 6.2) are added. When attached 
to the present participle, the form of the suffix is -dA:k; when attached to the 
future participle, the form is -tA:k. Chart 146 and Chart 147 show the forms of 
the necessitative mood 1 of four verbs, formed with the present and future par- 
ticiple, respectively. 


CHART 146 Necessitative mood 1 affirmative, formed with present participle 


Morpheme _ bar- ‘go’ kap-‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ _die- ‘say’ 

breaks 
isG_ -Ar-dAik-pIn bararda:kpin kabarda:kpin oksordo:kpun_ di:rde:kpin 
2sG -Ar-dA:k-kIn bararda:kkin kabarda:kkin  oksordo:kkun  di:rde:kkin 
3sG_ -Ar-dA:k bararda:k kabarda:k oksordo:k di:rde:k 
wL -Ar-dAik-pIt bararda:kpit kabarda:kpit oksordo:kput  di:rde:kpit 
2PL -Ar-dA:k-kIt bararda:kkit = kabarda:kkit oksordo:kkut — di:rde:kkit 
3PL_ -Ar-dA:k-tAr bararda:ktar kabarda:ktar oksordo:ktor — di:rde:kter 
CHART 147 Necessitative mood 1 affirmative, formed with future participle 

Morpheme bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 

breaks 
isc -IAk-tA:k-pIn_  baréakta:kpin kabéakta:kpin  oksuiokto:kpun __diekte:kpin 
asc -IAktA:k-kIn bartakta:kkin kabiakta:kkin — okstiokto:kkun —_ diekte:kkin 
38G_ -IAk-tA:k bariakta:k kabiakta:k oksuidkto:k diekte:k 
PL -IAk-tA:k-pIt  baréakta:kpit — kabéakta:kpit — oksvidkto:kput —_diekte:kpit 
2pL -IAktA:k-kIt  bartakta:kkit — kabiakta:kkit — okstiokto:kkut —_diekte:kkit 
3PL -IAk-tA:k-tAr bariakta:ktar kabiakta:ktar —oksviokto:ktor _diekte:kter 
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The negated forms of the necessitative mood 1 are formed with the short 
form of the future participle and the negative existential noun Auwodk, to which 
the propriative suffix -ta:k as well as the personal endings from set 1 (predicat- 
ive endings; see Section 6.2) are attached. Chart 148 shows the negative forms 


of the necessitative mood 1. 


CHART 148 Necessitative mood 1 negative 


bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
isG_  bariahiiokta:kpin kabia hiiokta:kpin — oksuio hiiokta:kpin die hiiokta:kpin 
28G  bariahiiokta:kkin kabia hiokta:kkin — okstio hiiokta:kkin die huiokta:kkin 
38G__ baria hidkta:k kabia hiokta:k oksuo huokta:k die huiokta:k 
1PL bariahwokta:kpit kabia hiiokta:kpit — oksuid hiiokta:kpit —_die hviokta:kpit 
2PL bariahwiokta:kkit kabia hiokta:kkit — oksvid hitoktarkkit ~—_ die haidkta:kkit 
3PL bariahiokta:ktar kabia hiokta:ktar —oksvid hiidkta:ktar —_die huiokta:ktar 


The necessitative mood 1 expresses deontic modality, more precisely, an event 
that should happen from the speaker’s point of view. Since such events are not 
happening at the moment of speech, the necessitative mood 1 has intrinsic 
future time reference. The choice of the participle included in the form (present 
vs future, see above) is irrelevant for the temporal reference and the overall 
meaning of the form. 


(382) “De, min éjit-ar-da:k-pin’, die-bit. 
well 18G.PRO ask-PTCP.PRS-NEC-1SG Say-PST2.3SG 
‘Well, I have to ask [something]”, he said’ 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.105) 

(383)  [...] on-tu-gun emie imit-iek-te:k-ter. 


that-POSS.3SG-POSS.2SG.ACC also soften-PTCP.FUT-NEC-3PL 
‘(Then so it becomes real (good) leather, and darkly smoked], they have 
to soften it as well.’ 
(BeES_2010_HidePreparation_nar.o32) 


When past time reference shall be established, past tense marking and person- 
number reference is realized at the auxiliary verb e-. 
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(384) [...], Kambinat-i — tur-uor-uok-ta:k e-ti-lere 
combine-Acc stand-CAUS-PTCP.FUT-NEC AUX-PST1-3PL 
bud, [...]. 
EMPH 


‘{Because the Russians were coming], they had to build up a combine, 
[they were disturbing, right]? 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.KuNS.0o18) 


Note that in the case of negated forms of the necessitative mood 1, the negation 
scopes over the main verb. Consequently, it is not expressed that there would 
be no necessity for the event to happen but that it is not wanted or forbidden 
that the event happens. Therefore, in example (385), it is stated that the item 
referred to has to stay clean and not that it does not need to become dirty. 


(385) “Birtak tiok da _ hiést-ia hiok-ta:k — dir. 
dirty what INDF stick-PTCP.FUT NEG-NEC.3SG say-PRS.3SG 
‘Nothing dirty should stick there’, he says. 
*“Nothing dirty has to stick there’, he says.’ 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfUrungAjyy_flk.o50) 


Finally, the necessitative mood 1 can also be expressed with the auxiliary verb 
tus-, literally meaning ‘fall’. In this case, the future participle of the main verb 
is combined with the auxiliary, to which the mood suffix and the personal end- 
ings are directly attached, like in example (386). 


(386) Giniler huruk-sut  buol-uok tus-ta:k-tar. 
3PL.PRO writing-AGN become-PTCP.FUT fall. AUX-NEC-3PL 
‘They [= children] shall become literate.’ 
(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nar.o26) 


As seen from the material discussed above, the forms of the necessitative mood 
1are manifold. According to the material examined here, no crucial differences 
in their usage can be observed. However, this topic calls definitely for further 
research. 


6.5.7.2 Necessitative 2 

The second necessitative form in Dolgan is based on the future participle -I[AK 
(see Section 6.3.1.5) and the particle na:da ‘need to; necessary’, which is a loan 
from Russian nado ‘id’. The necessitative mood 2 has both impersonal and 
personal forms. The impersonal necessitative mood 2 is formed with the dative- 
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CHART 149 Necessitative mood 2 affirmative 

bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 

Impersonal form 
bariakka na:da kabiakka na:da oksuokka na:da diekke na:da 
Personal forms 

isc bariakpinna:rda —kabiakpinna:da_ _ okstiokpun na:da diekpin na:da 
28G  bariakkin na:da kabiakkin na:da oksuokkun na:da diekkin na:da 
38G  bariagin na:da kabiagin na:da oksuogun na:da diegin na:da 
1PL_ bariakpitinna:da kabiakpitin na:da__ okstiokputunna:da__ diekpitin na:da 
2PL_ bariakkitinna:da kabiakkitinna:da — okstiokkutunna:da__ diekkitin na:da 
3PL_ bariaktarinna:da kabiaktarinna:da oksvioktarinna:da __ diekterin na:da 


CHART 150 Necessitative mood 2 negative 


bar- ‘go’ 


kap- ‘catch’ 


ogus- ‘beat’ 


die- ‘say’ 


1SG 
28G 
38G 
1PL 
2PL 
3PL 


barimiakka na:da 


barimiakpin na:da 
barimiakkin na:da 
barimiagin na:da 
barimiakpitin na:da 
barimiakkitin na:da 
barimiaktarin na:da 


Impersonal form 


kabimiakka na:da 


oksumuokka na:da 


Personal forms 


kabimiakpin na:da 
kabimiakkin na:da 
kabimiagin na:da 
kabimiakpitin na:da 
kabiméakkitin na:da 
kabimiaktarin na:da 


oksumuokpun na:da 
oksumuokkun na:da 
oksumuogun na:da 
oksumuokputun na:da 
oksumuokkutun na:da 
oksumuoktartn na:da 


diemiekke na:da 


diemiekpin na:da 
diemiekkin na:da 
diemiegin na:da 
diemiekpitin na:da 
diemiekkitin na:da 
diemiekterin na:da 


locative form of the future participle and the particle na:da. On the contrary, 
the possessive accusative form of the future participle and the particle na:da 


form the personal necessitative mood 2. Chart 149 shows the forms of the 
necessitative mood 2 of four verbs. 


The negative forms of the necessitative mood 2 are formed with the negative 


suffix -(I)m, inserted between the verbal stem and the future participle suffix 
-IAK. Otherwise, the forms are the same as in the affirmative paradigm. Chart 


150 shows the negative forms of the necessitative mood 2. 
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The necessitative mood 2 expresses deontic modality, ie. an event has to 
happen from the speaker’s point of view. The impersonal forms tend to express 
event-oriented modality. According to Hengeveld (2004: 1193), the speaker con- 
siders the realization of the event as necessary because of general knowledge 
or general rules of conduct without particular reference to the participants of 
the speech situation. Consequently, in example (387), the speaker states that 
children generally should learn Dolgan. 


(387) [...], haka  til-i-gar 
Dolgan language-POss.3S8G-DAT/LOC 
itdret-iek-ke na:da. 
teach-PTCP.FUT-DAT/LOC need.to 
‘(And then they tell the children, who have forgotten the language], 
one has to learn Dolgan’ 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.KuNS.046) 


The usage of the personal forms of the necessitative mood 2, in turn, often 
implies a reading of participant-oriented modality. This means that a specific 
discourse participant must perform the action referred to (Hengeveld 2004: 
1192-1193). In example (388), the speaker tells the listening person that the lat- 
ter has to retell a given story from her own perspective. 


(388)  [...], en beje-n tus-ku-nan 
2SG.PRO Self-POSS.2SG side-POSS.2SG-INS 
keps-iek-kin nada. 


tell-PTCP.FUT-POSS.2SG.ACC need.to 
‘[You’re happy or not], you have to tell about yourself’ 
(UoPP_ChGS_20170724_SocCogRetell2_nar.ChGS.o22) 


However, this distinction of event-oriented and participant-oriented deontic 
modality is a tendency rather than a clear-cut boundary. A relevant counter- 
example is (389), where the personal form of the second person singular is 
used, but clearly not the hearer of the utterance is addressed. The interviewer 
asked what to do when going to the cemetery, and now the informant answered 
the following sentence. As shown in Section 8.1.1, using second-person singular 
forms in impersonal clauses is quite common in Dolgan. 


(389) He: bu taba:k-ta birag-iak-kin nada. 
AFF this tobacco-PART throw-PTCP.FUT-POSS.2SG.ACC need.to 
‘Yes, one has to throw tobacco [on the grave]. 
(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.102) 
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As for the negative forms, it can be stated—like in the case of the necessit- 
ative mood 1—that the negation scopes over the main verb of the construc- 
tion and not over the particle na:da. This constraint holds for both impersonal 
and personal constructions. In example (390), it is described how one should 
behave when being injured or lost in the tundra. Hence, the sentence clearly 
states how one must not act, not what one does not have to do. In example 
(391), the speaker points out that it is essential not to become sick, so the read- 
ing that one has not to be sick is unfelicitous here. 


(390) Utuj-um-uok-ka na:da. 
fall.asleep-NEG-PTCP.FUT-DAT/LOC need.to 
‘You must not fall asleep.’ ~ 
* You do not have to fall asleep. 
(AsKS_19xXx_Amulet_nar179) 


(391)  [...], éald’-im-idk-kin nada. 
be.sick-NEG-PTCP.FUT-POSS.2SG.ACC need.to 
‘{Eh, that’s the most important], you must not become sick’ ~ 
* (Eh, that’s the most important], you do not have to become sick: 
(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.o9g3) 


6.5.7.3 Necessitative 3 

Besides the two necessitative forms described in the previous sections, Dolgan 
has one more marginal necessitative form, called necessitative mood 3. It is 
formed with the future participle -IAK and the existential noun barr ‘there is’. 
According to Ubrjatova (1985: 174) and Artem’ev (2013b: 213), person-number 
reference is established at the future participle via possessive suffixes, and the 
possessive suffix of the third person singular -(t)A is attached to the existen- 
tial noun ba:r. However, the material analyzed here can only partly confirm 
this pattern. The existential noun ba:r can either remain in its base form or 
exhibit the third-person singular possessive suffix -(t)A. Moreover, the person- 
number reference may be established at the existential noun ba:r, whereas the 
future participle -IAK remains unchanged. Chart 151 shows all variants* of the 
necessitative mood 3 occurring in the material at hand. Negative forms of the 
necessitative mood 3 do not appear in the analyzed material, nor are they men- 
tioned in the existing grammatical descriptions. 


4 Theoretically, though not occurring in the material, also the long possessive forms of the 
future participle (see Section 6.3.1.5) are possible here. Due to limits of space, they are not 
mentioned in Chart 151. 
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CHART 151 Necessitative mood 3 affirmative 
bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


1SG 


2SG 


2PL 


3PL 


bariam ba:r(a) ~ 
bariak ba:rim 
barian ba:r(a) ~ 
bariak ba:rin 
baria ba:r(a) ~ 
bariak ba:ra 
bariakpit ba:r(a) ~ 
bariak ba:rbit 
bariakkit ba:r(a) ~ 
bariak ba:rgit 
bariaktara ba:r(a) ~ 
bariak ba:llara 


kabiam ba:r(a) ~ 
kabiak ba:rim 
kabian ba:r(a) ~ 
kabiak ba:rin 
kabia ba:r(a) ~ 
kabiak ba:ra 
kabiakpit ba:r(a) ~ 
kabiak ba:rbit 
kabiakkit ba:r(a) ~ 
kabiak ba:rgit 


kabiaktara ba:r(a) ~ 


kabiak ba:llara 


oksuiom ba:r(a) ~ 
oksuok ba:rim 
oksuion ba:r(a) ~ 
oksuok ba:rin 

oksuo ba:r(a) ~ 
oksuok ba:ra 
oksuokput ba:r(a) ~ 
oksuok ba:rbit 
oksuokkut ba:r(a) ~ 
oksuok ba:rgit 


oksuoktara ba:r(a) ~ 


oksuok ba:llara 


diem ba:r(a) ~ 
diek ba:rim 

diey ba:r(a) ~ 
diek ba:rin 

die ba:r(a) ~ 
diek ba:ra 
diekpit ba:r(a) ~ 
diek ba:rbit 
diekkit ba:r(a) ~ 
diek ba:rgit 
diektere ba:r(a) ~ 
diek ba:llara 


The necessitative mood 3 can express deontic participant-oriented modality 
like the necessitative moods 1 and 2. 


(392) 


[...], h-tek-pit 


ba:r-a, 


eat-PTCP.FUT-POSS.1PL EX-POSS.3SG even 
6l-lok-piitiine kenni-biti-ger 
hunger-CVB.SEQ die-COND-1PL back-POSs.1PL-DAT/LOC 


okt-on 


ka:l-tag-a. 


stay-FUT-3SG 
‘[We will go, we have a single horse], we should even eat it, if we die of 


hunger, it will outlive us.’ 
(BaA_1930_OldManOldWoman_flk.o12) 


onno:gor 


However, there are also contexts where the necessitative mood 3 seems to be 


used in hortative or potential contexts. 


(393) 


Ohok ott-o 


o:nn’-uok-put 


ba:r-a. 


stove heat-CVB.SIM play-PTCP.FUT-POSS.1PL EX-POSS.3SG 


‘We could play to heat the stove. ~ 


‘Let’s play to heat the stove: 
(BeAM_ig9x_LegendSpiritOfTrees_nar.o71) 
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Finally, it should be said that the form is relatively infrequent (six tokens) 
in the material analyzed here. Therefore, more research on its functions and 
possible negative forms is highly desired. 


6.5.8 Intentional 

The intentional is formed based on the long form of the future participle -IAK 
(see Section 6.3.1.5). Its person-number forms are pretty opaque, and exact cog- 
nates cannot be found in other Turkic languages, not even in Sakha. From my 
point of view, it seems most plausible to assume that the third-person forms are 
a combination of the future participle and the third-person imperative forms 
-TIn (singular) and -TInnAr (plural) (see Section 6.5.9). The first- and second- 
person forms could then be explained as amalgamations of the third-person 
imperative form -TIn and the respective personal ending from set 1 (predicative 
endings; see Section 6.2). Another possible analysis would be the combination 
of the future participle -IAK, the simple past tense marker -TI and personal 
endings. However, in this case, it would be surprising that the personal endings 
from set1 would be attached to the simple past tense marker, where usually the 
personal endings from set 2 are used (see Section 6.4.2.1). Regardless of the dia- 
chronic development, Chart 152 shows the affirmative paradigm of four verbs 
of the intentional. 


CHART 152 Intentional affirmative 


Morpheme _ bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ _—_die- ‘say’ 
breaks 


isG -IAktl-bIn bariaktibin —kabiaktibin —oksvioktubun —_diektibin 
2sG -IAk-tI-gIn bartaktigin kabiaktigin —oksuidktugun —_diektigin 
gsc -IAk-tIn bariaktin kabiaktin oksuoktun diektin 
wpL -IAKtI-blt — bariaktibit —kabiaktibit — oksvioktubut —_diektibit 
2PL -IAk-tL-glt  bartaktigit  kabtaktigit  oksuidktugut — diektigit 
gpL -IAktInnAr bariaktinnar kabiaktinnar oksvioktunnar  diektinner 


According to the existing grammars of Dolgan, the intentional is negated with 
the negative suffix -(I)m (Ubrjatova 1985: 182; Artem’ev 2013b: 206). In the ana- 
lyzed material here, no instances of the negative intentional could be found. 
For completeness, the paradigm is nevertheless given and shown in Chart 153. 

The function of the intentional appears to be describing an event whose 
accomplishment is desirable from the speaker's point of view. Thereby, the 
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CHART 153 Intentional negative 


Morpheme bar- ‘go’ kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 

breaks 
isG-(I)m-IAk-tI-bIn  bariméaktibin —_kabimiaktibin — oksumiioktubun _diemiektibin 
2sG_ -(I)m-IAk+tI-gIn  barimiaktigin —_ kabimiaktigin — oksumuidktugun __diemiektigin 
38G_ -(I)m-IAk-tIn barimiaktin kabimiaktin oksumuoktun diemiektin 
iL -(I)m-IAk-tI-bIt — bariméaktibit — kabimiaktibit — oksumiidktubut —_diemiektibit 
2PL -(I)m-IAk+tI-gIt  barimiaktigit — kabimiaktigit — oksumuodktugut —_diemiektigit 
3PL -(I)m-IAk-tInnAr bariméaktinnar kabimiaktinnar oksumidktunnar  diemiektinner 


speaker's focus lies on the expected result of the event rather than the event 
itself. In the first person, the emerging forms stand closely to (ad)hortative 
forms, and in the second and third person, the forms are functionally close 
to imperative forms. So it is not surprising that Ubrjatova (1985: 178-183) dis- 
cusses the forms together with other imperative forms. Nevertheless, it seems 
to be the case that the core meaning of the form is still a modal one related to 
volition, expressing the desired accomplishment of an event in the future, and 
not imperative illocution. 


(394) [...] “D’e, bier-iekti-bin.” 
well give-INTL-1SG 
‘(“If you give me [that], I will release you at once!” |—“Well, I'll give it 
to you. [= It will be at your disposal.]”’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.395—396) 


(395) [...] Onno volun kel-iektin. 
there son-POSS.2SG come-INTL.3SG 
‘(Tomorrow is my birthday.] Then your son should come. [= Then your 
son should be here]. 
(ChuAE_1968_Lyypyrdaan_flk.o41—042) 


However, it must be mentioned that the intentional seldom occurs in the ana- 
lyzed material. Therefore, its exact functions remain unclear to a certain extent 
and call for further research. 
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6.5.9 Imperative 

The imperative mood in Dolgan has a complex paradigm without a single 
morpheme indicating the imperative mood itself. Additionally, there is a first- 
person dual form; see below for its functions and discrimination against first- 
person plural. Chart 154 shows the personal endings in the imperative mood as 
a first overview. 


CHART 154 Imperative personal 


endings 
1SG -im 
28G -@ 
3S8G -TIn 
1DU -IAk 
1PL -IAgIn 
2PL -(Dy 
3PL -TInnAr 


The “prototypical” second-person imperative forms are straightforward to ana- 
lyze. In the second person singular, there is a zero ending, In the second person 
plural, the ending is -(I)y. The vowel-initial allomorphs (-én, -in, -uy, -tin) are 
attached to consonant stems, whereas -7 is attached to vowel stems. In the 
former case, morphonological processes like intervocalic voicing, the debuc- 
calization s > h and vowel syncope in polysyllabic stems apply. 

The third-person forms of the imperative are -TIn and -TInnAy, whereby 
the third-person plural form combines the third-person singular form and the 
plural marker -LAr. When attached to vowel stems, the forms -tIn and -tInnAr 
are used. In the case of consonant stems, the suffix-initial consonant assimil- 
ates to the stem-final consonant: It is twhen attached to voiceless consonants, d 
when attached to voiced non-nasal, non-lateral consonants, n when attached 
to nasal consonants and / when attached to /. Note that metathesis in poly- 
syllabic stems does not apply here, cf. the form ogus-tun < ogus- ‘beat’ (unlike 
in, e.g. oksu-but ‘beat-PTCP.PSsT’). Chart 155 summarizes the allomorphs of the 
third-person imperative suffixes. 

The first-person forms are most complex. The first-person singular form is 
-I:m, which is directly attached to consonant stems, causing the usual mor- 
phonological processes. When attached to vowel and diphthong stems, the 
stem-final vowel or diphthong, respectively, is deleted. The form of the first per- 
son dual is -IAk, and the form of the first person plural is -I[AgIn. The latter is a 
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CHART 155 Allomorphs of the third-person imperative suffixes 


Preceding Allomorphs 
environment Third personsingular Third person plural 


V, Crroice -tin, -tin, -tun, -tin -tinnar, -tinner, -tunnar, -tiinner 
Cyyoice,-nas, lat én, -din, -dun, -diin -dinnar, -dinner, -dunnar, -diinner 
Cry éice: ting -nin, -nin, -nun, -niin -ninnar, -ninner, -nunnar, -niinner 
Cr yoice, +lat -lin, -lin, -lun, -liin -linnar, -linner, -lunnar, -liinner 


combination of -IAk and the second-person plural imperative form -(I)n (see 
Nevskaya (2005: 348) for the same form in Sakha). Both forms behave morphon- 
ologically similarly. When being attached to consonant stems, they cause the 
usual morphonological processes like intervocalic voicing, the debuccalization 
s > h and vowel syncope in polysyllabic stems. When attached to vowel and 
diphthong stems, the stem-final vowel or diphthong, respectively, is deleted. 
Chart 156 shows the imperative forms of four verbs. 

The negation of the imperative forms is not uniform either. The suffix -(I)m 
appears in the first person, -(I)mA in the second person, and -BA in the third 
person. The former two suffixes exhibit vowel-initial allomorphs after conson- 
ant stems, but are -m and -mA, respectively, after vowel stems. The suffix -BA 
is directly attached to both vowel and consonant stems. When the stem ends 
with a vowel or a voiced non-nasal consonant, the suffix-initial vowel is b. 
When the stem-final consonant is voiceless, it is p, and when the stem-final 
consonant is a nasal, it is m. Chart 157 shows the negative personal endings in 
the imperative mood. Chart 158 shows the negative imperative forms of four 
verbs. 

As for the functional domain expressed, imperatives are linguistic expres- 
sions of directive illocutionary acts (Searle 1975: 355). Thus, imperatives correl- 
ate to orders or requests. Undoubtedly, placing an order is most often an issue 
between speaker and hearer, so the most frequent domain of the imperative is 
the second person. Example (396) to (399) show prototypical instances of the 
imperative in the second person. 
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CHART 156 Imperative affirmative 


287 


bar-‘go’ —_kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ 


die- ‘say’ 


1SG 

28G 
38G 
1DU 
1PL 

2PL 
3PL 


bari:m kabi:m oksu:zm 
bar kap ogus 
bardin kaptin ogustun 
bariak —_—-kabiak oksuiok 
bariagin — kabtagin oksuogun 
barin kabin oksun 


bardinnar kaptinnar —ogustunnar 


atilizm 
die 
dietin 
diek 
diegin 
diey 
dietinner 


a Since there are no instances of the verb die- ‘say’ in the INEL Dol- 


gan Corpus, instead the form of atila:- ‘sell’ is given here. Expec- 
tedly, the forms of die- would be dim. 


CHART 157 Negative imperative per- 


1SG 

28G 
38G 
1DU 
1PL 

2PL 
3PL 


sonal endings 


-(I)m-Iim 
-(I)mA-O 
-BA-tIn 
-(I)m-IAk 
-(I)m-IAgIy 
-(I)mA-y 
-BA-tInnAr 


CHART 158 Imperative negative 


bar- ‘go’ kap-‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ —_die- ‘say’ 
1sG barimizm kabimizm oksumu:rm diemizm 
28G barima kabima oksuma dieme 
38G_ barbatin kappatin oksubatin diebetin 
iDu_ bariméak kabimiak oksumuok diemiek 
1PL_ barimiagin kabimtagin oksumuogun diemiegin 
2PL bariman kabiman oksuman diemen 
3PL_ barbatinnar kappatinnar oksubatinnar  diebetinner 
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(396) “Min  kéis-pin daktar gin’, 
1S8G.PRO daughter-POSS.1SG.ACC woman make.IMP.2SG 
d-izr. 
say-PRS.3SG 


‘““Marry my daughter’, he says.’ 
(ChuAE_1968_Lyypyrdaan_flk.o56) 


(397) £, tra:k bar-ima, tial-ga kir-ime. 
eh faraway g0-NEG.IMP.2SG wind-DAT/LOC go.in-NEG.IMP.2SG 
‘Eh, don’t go far away, don’t go [i-e. row] into the wind’ 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.o51) 


(398) Hahil-in die-t-e: “Cej, kitil-ga 
fox-POSS.2SG say-PST1-38G hey shore-DAT/LOC 
tiks-in!” 


come.closer-IMP.2PL 
‘The fox said: “Hey, come closer to the shore!”’ 
(FeA_1931_OldWomanFoxFur_flk.oo7) 


(399) O-nu “‘bar-ima-y” d-i:-bin, isti-bet-ter buo. 
that-ACC go-NEG-IMP.2PL say-PRS-1SG hear-NEG.PRS-3PL EMPH 
‘I say “don’t go” on that, but they do not listen’ 
(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.o95) 


Nevertheless, as can be seen from the charts above, Dolgan exhibits also imper- 
ative forms of the first and third person. Following i.a. Gusev (2013: 28-29), 
I also regard first- and third-person forms as genuine imperatives and not 
as optatives, hortatives, adhortatives (first person) or jussives (third person). 
Examples (400) and (401) show imperatives of the first and third person. 


(400) Min en’ie-ke as-ta bier-i:zm. 
1S8G.PRO 2SG.PRO-DAT/LOC food-PART give-IMP.1SG 
‘Let me give you food then. 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.o13) 


(401) Onton tra:kta:gi balik-t-i: bar-din. 
then czar fish-VBZ-CVB.SIM g0-IMP.3SG 
‘Then the czar shall go fishing.’ 
(ChPK_1970_ThreeBoys_flk.o21) 
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As mentioned above, Dolgan has two first-person non-singular imperative 
forms, namely -IAk and -IAgIn. The distinction of the functions of these forms 
in both Dolgan and Sakha had been an issue of debate for some time (see, e.g. 
Korkina 1970 and Nevskaya 2005). Dabritz (2019a) could show that the crucial 
distinction of the forms is the distinction of number, i.e. dual vs plural. In most 
cases, however, this coincides with the distinction of minimal (speaker and 
addressee) and augmented inclusion (speaker, addressee(s) and other persons) 
(see Dobrushina & Goussev 2005 for details). In example (402), the context is 
as follows: Two girls are going for water. One of them stumbles over the legs 
of the main protagonist. They start talking, and it becomes clear that the girl’s 
father made a riddle. Who solves the riddle can marry the girl. Now the girl tells 
the protagonist what the solution to the riddle is. From the following context, 
it becomes clear that not the protagonist and the girl are going away now, but 
the girl and her friend. Hence, the speaker refers to exactly two people, exclud- 
ing the addressee. In example (403), people are fishing with a seine. One man, 
Nojoon, is standing at the shore and is holding one end of the seine. The other 
people are in a boat and are pulling the seine to surround a school of fish. Now 
one of the people in the boat is waving to Nojoon and shouting something. 
Here, the speaker refers to more than two people, excluding the addressee. The 
difference between the forms -IAk (402) and -IAgIn (403) thus lies in the num- 
ber of referents. 


(402) Iti-ni gin-ar e-bit-e du: ée, bar-tak. 
that-acc make-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST2-3SG MOD well go-IMP.1DU 
‘Apparently, that is what he means, well, let us [two] go.’ 
(BeVP_1970_Laajku_flk.o56-057) 


(403) Tiirgen-nik ka:m-iagiy, tard-a 
quick-aDvz walk-IMP.1PL pull-cvB.sIM 
tiih-e-tiih-e. 
fall.AUX-CVB.SIM-fall.AUX-CVB.SIM 
‘Let’s go quickly in order to pull.’ 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.184) 


6.5.10 Future Imperative 

Besides the forms described in Section 6.5.9, there are imperative forms in Dol- 
gan most often referred to as future imperative (Ubrjatova 1985: 179; Li 2011: 150; 
Artem’ev 2013b: 207-208). The marker of the future imperative is -A:r, which 
is directly attached to all types of verbal stems. When attached to consonant 
stems, the usual morphonological processes (intervocalic voicing, the debuc- 
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calization s > h and vowel syncope in polysyllabic stems) apply. When attached 
to vowel and diphthong stems, the suffix vowel is deleted. The future imperat- 
ive is used only in the second person, and the person-number endings are -O 
and -In. The negation is formed with the suffix -(I)m. Chart 159 shows the end- 
ings of the future imperative. Chart 160 shows the future imperative forms of 
four verbs. 


CHART 159 Future imperative personal 
endings 


Affirmative Negative 


28G -Ar-@ -(I)m-Ai-@ 
2PL -Arr-ln -(I)m-Arr-In 


CHART 160 Future imperative 


bar- ‘go’ kap-‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


Affirmative 
2S8G bara:r kaba:r okso:r dier 
2PL bara:rin kaba:rin okso:ruyn dierin 
Negative 
28G barima:r kabima:r oksuma:r dieme:r 


2PL barima:rin kabima:rin oksuma:rin  dieme:rin 


The functions of the future imperative are not fully clear. Like the imperat- 
ive forms described in Section 6.5.9, they are linguistic expressions of direct- 
ive illocutionary acts. Since directive illocutionary acts already convey future 
reference by their semantics (Searle 1975: 355), the future time reference is 
not the decisive distinguishing criterion of both imperative forms. The future 
imperative forms are most often used when the given event shall happen 
after another event has happened (404) or in dependence on another event 


(405). 
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(404) Min taksi-bit-im kenne ki:s-ka-r 
1S8G.PRO go.out-PTCP.PST-POSS.1SG after girl-POSS.2SG-DAT/LOC 
bar-arr. 


gO-FUT.IMP.2SG 
‘After I have gone out, go to the girl’ 
(BeVP_1970_BaldheadedOrphanBoy_flk.o39) 


(405) Bier-deg-ine agaj min’igi-n kepse:-r. 
give-COND-3SG only 1SG.PRO-ACC tell-FUT.IMP.2SG 
‘Only if he gives [it to you], tell about me’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.289) 


Moreover, example (406) shows that the future imperative forms also refer to 
a time farther away in the future. The first clause refers to a time right after 
the moment of speech, and the usual imperative form is used. In contrast, the 
second clause refers to the following day, and the future imperative form is 


used. 

(406) Ce bar-in die-giti-ger, harsierda erde 
well go-IMP.2PL home-POSS.2PL-DAT/LOC tomorrow early 
kel-e:r-in. 


come-FUT.IMP-2PL 
‘Well, go home [now], come tomorrow early. 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.og8) 


Negative forms of the future imperative are not attested in the analyzed mater- 
ial but named in all grammatical descriptions. However, due to the lack of forms 
in the corpus, it can only cautiously be stipulated that their use is not expected 
to be restricted by any semantic constraints. 


6.5.11 Potential-Admonitive Mood 

The potential-admonitive mood in Dolgan is complex in both form and func- 
tion. It is formed with the suffix -A:jA, to which the personal endings from 
set 1 (predicative endings; see Section 6.2) are attached. The suffix is directly 
attached to consonant stems, causing the usual morphonological processes 
(intervocalic voicing, the debuccalization s > A and vowel syncope in polysyl- 
labic stems). When attached to vowel and diphthong stems, the suffix-initial 
vowel is deleted. The forms of the third person are exceptional: In the zero- 
marked third person singular, the suffix -A:rAj is used; in the third person plural, 
the suffix -A:jAr occurs, whereby the suffix-final r is assimilated to / before the 
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CHART 161 Potential-admonitive mood affirmative 
Morpheme bar-‘go’ —_kap- ‘catch’ ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
breaks 
1sG -AxjA-bIn bara;jabin kaba:abin  okso:jobun — diejebin 
28G -AsjA-gIn barajagin kaba:jagin  okso:jogun _— diejegin 
38G_ -ArrAj bara:raj kaba:raj okso:roj dierej 
1PL = -AsjA-bIt bara;jabit kaba:jabit  okso:jobut — diejebit 
2PL -AyjA-glt bara;jagit kaba:jagit  okso:jogut — diejegit 
3PL -A;jAl-lAr bara;jallar kaba:jallar okso:jollor _ diejeller 
CHART 162 Potential-admonitive mood negative 
Morpheme bar- ‘go’ kap-‘catch’ —_ogus- ‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 
breaks 
isc -(I)m-AxjA-bIn_ barima:jabin  kabima;jabin  oksuma:jabin  dieme:jebin 
2sG -(I)m-AxjA-gIn_ barima:jagin kabima:jagin  oksuma:jagin —_diemezjegin 
38G_ -(I)m-ArrAj barima:raj kabima:raj oksuma:raj dieme:rej 
iPL -(I)m-AxjA-bIt_  barima:jabit ~kabima;jabit — oksuma:jabit —_diemezjebit 
2PL_ -(I)m-AxjA-gIt barima:jagit kabima;jagit oksuma:jagit —_diemezjegit 
3PL -(I)m-A:jAl-lAr barima:jallar kabima;jallar oksuma;jallar _ diemezjeller 


third-person plural suffix -LAr. Possible diachronic explanations for this irreg- 
ularity are not available at the moment, but hopefully, further research can 
shed light on them. Chart 161 shows the affirmative forms of the potential- 
admonitive mood of four verbs in Dolgan. 

Negative forms of the potential-admonitive mood are not attested in the 
material analyzed here. But as they are described to exist in the existing gram- 
matical descriptions, they are provided here, too. The negative forms of the 
potential-admonitive mood are formed with the negative suffix -(I)m, which 
is inserted before the mood marker (Ubrjatova 1985: 184; Artem’ev 2013b: 212). 
Chart 162 shows the negative forms of the potential-admonitive mood. 

The functions of the potential-admonitive mood are manifold and not fully 
understood yet. According to Artem’ev (2013b: 212), it expresses the possibility 
of an event in a neutral or desired aspect. 
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(407) Min universitet-ka ki:r-ezje-bin. 
1S8G.PRO university-DAT/LOC enter-POT-1SG 
‘Possibly, I enter the university: 

(Artem’ev 2013b: 212; own glossing) 


In the material analyzed here, the expression of the desired possibility could 
not be observed. Only one single instance of the neutral expression of possib- 
ility could be detected. 


(408) Kihie-ke kiitiire:-tek-ke kuhagan 
human-DAT/LOC suspect-PTCP.COND-DAT/LOC bad 
buol-a:raj. 
be-POT.3SG 


‘It could be bad to suspect the man. 
(SaSS_1964_ NganasanBraveBoy_flk.o69) 


In either case, this function appears to be restricted to the first and third per- 
sons. In second-person contexts, which are significantly more frequent, the 
potential-admonitive mood expresses warnings or, even stronger, prohibitions. 
This functional domain is mentioned by Artem’ev (2013b: 212) and occurs reg- 
ularly in the material analyzed here. In example (409), the speaker warns his 
addressee that the latter might be afraid, when he is lifted up by a magic ker- 
chief; in this case, the addressee cannot control the given event. Example (410), 
in turn, displays a prohibition since the named children can control whether 
they go the sledge or not.5 


(409) Kuttan-a:ja-gin-  kalla:n diekki — kétiit-teg-ine 
be.afraid-ADM-2sG sky towards raise-TEMP-3SG 
die-gin bul-uo-n. 
house-POSS.28G.ACC find-FUT-2SG 
‘Don’t be afraid—when it lifts you up, you will find [the way] home: 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.482) 


(410) Ogo-lo:r, min hirga-ba-r cugaha:-ja-git! 
child-PL 18G.PRO sledge-POSs.1SG-DAT/LOC come.closer-ADM-2PL 
‘Children, don’t go to my sledge!’ 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Kaamyylaak_flk.o36) 


5 See also Gusev (2013: Ch. 1.3.3.2) for a cross-linguistic discussion of controlled and non- 
controlled events in the context of imperatives. 
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The semantics of the potential and the admonitive readings of the described 
form seem to differ significantly at first glance. Nevertheless, there exists a 
connection. An event, which potentially happens, often entails some con- 
sequences. So, if a participant of the speech situation decides upon a potential 
event, they decide upon possible effects, too. This circumstance makes the form 
prone to a reading that focuses on possible consequences, which, in turn, is 
semantically quite close to warnings or even prohibitions. This semantic devel- 
opment can be schematized as follows. 


potential event > potential event with consequences > warning of the 
participant > participant’s influence of the realization of the event > pro- 
hibition 


Pakendorf & Schalley’s (2007) similar analysis of the cognate Sakha forms 
(in their terminology: voluntative-potential) can be transferred to Dolgan as 
well. Initially, the potential-admonitive mood describes possible events, ie. it 
expresses epistemic modality; this function is retained in the first and third per- 
sons. In a second and third step, the form warns the addressee of an undesired, 
non-controlled event (409), and forbids the addressee to perform an action 
undesired for the speaker, i.e. a controlled event (410). 

This grammaticalization process also explains why, on the one hand, negat- 
ive forms of the potential-admonitive mood do not occur and why, on the other 
hand, the second person is the most important domain of the form (Pakendorf 
& Schalley 2007: 525-531). 


6.6 Evidentiality 


Evidentiality is a linguistic category that has many interfaces with modality. 
Therefore, evidentiality is often analyzed as a subcategory of the latter (e.g. 
by Hengeveld 2004). However, many approaches (e.g. Plungian 2001, Aikhen- 
vald 2006) argue that evidentiality has to be kept strictly apart from modality, 
although there may be formal and functional overlaps. Following the latter 
approaches here, I assume that modality concerns the speaker's evaluation of 
an event. In contrast, evidentiality concerns the speaker’s source for a piece of 
information about an event. Evidentiality can be divided into direct eviden- 
tiality (e.g. visual, sensory evidence) and indirect evidentiality (e.g. inference, 
reasoning, quotation) (Plungian 2001: 352-353). Johanson (2018) argues that 
the marking of evidentiality in Turkic languages is not very elaborated and that 
only indirect evidentiality can be expressed. Dolgan forms no exception in this 
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respect—in what follows, evidentiality, thus, means indirect evidentiality. Form- 
ally, Dolgan has no homogenous category expressing evidentiality, but various 
items play a role. The only designated evidential form is the inferential formed 
with -TAK, described in Section 6.6.1. Further expressions of evidentiality are 
always concomitant to other morphological forms and semantic meanings, 
which is discussed in Section 6.6.2. 


6.6.1. Inferential 

The inferential is based on the conditional participle -TAK (see Section 6.3.1.7), 
which is attached to the verbal stem, whereby the usual morphonological pro- 
cesses apply. However, polysyllabic stems with a volative vowel do not exhibit 
metathesis. To the form, the personal endings from set 2 (possessive endings; 
see Section 6.2) are attached. In the singular forms, this leads to the voicing of 
the suffix-final consonant (k > g); in the plural forms, consonant assimilations 
occur at the morpheme boundary. Chart 163 shows the forms of the inferential 
in Dolgan. 


CHART 163 Inferential 


Morpheme _ bar- ‘go’ kap-‘catch’ ogus-‘beat’ die- ‘say’ 


breaks 
isG -TAg-Im bardagim kaptagim ogustagim _dietegim 
28G_ -TAg-In bardagin kaptagin ogustagin — dietegin 
38G_ -TAg-A bardaga kaptaga ogustaga dietege 


1wPL -TAk-pIt bardakpit kaptakpit  ogustakpit _—_dietekpit 
2PL -TAk-kIt bardakkit kaptakkit  ogustakkit —_ dietekkit 
3PL -TAk-tArA  bardaktara kaptaktara ogustaktara dietektere 


Negative forms of the inferential appear to be absent in Dolgan, both in the 
INEL Dolgan Corpus and in existing grammatical descriptions. Expectedly, the 
negative forms would contain the negative suffix -BA, the conditional parti- 
ciple -TAK and the personal endings from set 2 (possessive endings) since the 
conditional participle is negated with the suffix -BA. However, the emerging 
forms—e.g. barbatagim, barbatagtn etc.—are used for expressing the negation 
of the postterminal non-evidential past (see Section 6.4.2.2). Seemingly, no sub- 
stitute forms expressing the negative inferential have developed in Dolgan. 
From a functional perspective, the inferential expresses indirect evidential- 
ity. More precisely, it expresses that the speaker infers the given information 
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from the situational circumstances. Hearsay information or quotation is not 
described with this form. In example (411), the speaker talks about when she 
was a member of the Komsomol. She says that her supervisor already had 
signed her relocation when he told her she should work in a specific settle- 
ment. Thus, it can be inferred from this circumstance that she indeed went 
since not following the order was, in fact, impossible. In example (412), an 
old couple discovered a young man lying beneath their daughter in the tent. 
Consequently, they infer that the man will marry her and become their son-in- 
law. 


(411) Bar-in-nag-im. 
80-MID-INFR-1SG 
‘So I went apparently: 
(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.o40) 


(412) E: de, kiitiiép-piit buol-lag-én. 
eh well son.in.law-Poss.1PL become-INFR-POSS.2SG 
‘Well, you are apparently our son-in-law. 
(YaP_1930_GroomFromUpperWorld_flk.o10) 


6.6.2 Other Forms Expressing Evidentiality 

Apart from the inferential described in Section 6.6.1, one tense-aspect form 
and a range of particles evoke evidential readings. As stated in Section 6.4.2, 
the postterminal evidential past tense is positively marked for evidentiality in 
Dolgan. This tense-aspect form has evidential implications, expressing that the 
speaker did not witness the described event themself. In example (413), the 
speaker retells a story she has seen in pictures: A man told a friend that the lat- 
ter’s wife is betraying him. Now, the betrayed husband confronts his wife with 
the accusations. As is visible, the text-internal speaker (the husband) indicates 
his source of information by using the postterminal evidential past. Moreover, 
this is an instance of indirect evidentiality via mediation (quotation) in the 
sense of Plungian (2001). In example (414), a man tells his czar that he met a per- 
son and says he does not know who this person was. After he has described the 
person in question, the czar knows who is meant and, thus, infers to whom the 
man had gone. Hence, this is an instance of indirect evidentiality via inference. 
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(413) De kanna ere  kér-biit, kepset-e tur-buk-kun 
well where INDF see-PST2.3SG chat-CVB.SIM stand.AUX-PST2-2SG 
kiil-e tur-buk-kun, d-i:r. 


laugh-CvB.sIM stand.AUX-PST2-2SG say-PRS.3SG 

‘Somewhere he has seen [you], you were chatting and laughing, he 
says.’ 

(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.ChGS.200) 


(414) E: iti Art bukati:r-ga _ tij-bik-kin. 
eh that Aat hero-DAT/LOC reach-PST2-2SG 
‘Ah, you came apparently to the hero Aat. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.410) 


In non-verbal predications (see Section 8.2), the copula verb e- is used, likewise 
transmitting evidential implications. 


(415) Bu ana:r karak-ta:k-tar elbek bagaji noruot e-bit-ter. 
this half eye-PROPR-PL many very people be-psT2-3PL 
‘These one-eyed [people] were apparently a very numerous people. 
(BaA_1930_OneEyedGirl_flk.o27) 


(416) Oksdkii dojdu-ta tra:k — e-bit. 
Oks6kii land-poss.3sG distant be-psT2.38G 
‘{It turned out] that Oksdkii’s land is apparently far away’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.116) 


In the latter example, there is the third-person singular form ebit. This form has 
partly been grammaticalized into an evidential particle, as mentioned in Sec- 
tion 3.8. Two pieces of evidence can be provided for this. On the one hand, ebit 
can be combined with complete and finite verb forms, thus, in contexts where it 
is superfluous from the perspective of tense-aspect and person-number mark- 
ing. On the other hand, the form can even be shortened to evt, so that its ori- 
ginal tense-aspect and person-number marking are not visible anymore. The 
following two examples show these peculiarities. For comprehensiveness, the 
evidential particle is glossed with EVID in this grammar, where applicable. 


(417) Kéthin-é meldi utuj-bup-pun _ ebit. 
winter-acc whole sleep-psT2-18SG EVID 
‘I slept the whole winter, apparently. 
(AkEE_19xx BoySister_flk.156) 
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(418) On-tu-y da __ hana-tin 
that-POSS.3SG-POSS.28G EMPH language-POSS.3SG.ACC 
tuolkul-ala:-cci-ta huok et, — [...]. 


understand-ITER-PTCP.HAB-POSS.3SG NEG.3SG EVID 

‘One does not understand his language apparently, [he just talks, he 
does not speak Dolgan cleanly]. 

(EIBK_KuNS_2004. Storytellers_conv.EIBK.118) 


The evidential particle ebit ~ e:t can also convey a connotation of uncertainty 
or the like. In example (419), the speaker talks about her life but is not sure 
anymore when she went away from a given place. 


(419) He:, toguh-tion-na:k-ka bar-bit e-ti-m eit 
AFF nine-ten-PROPR-DAT/LOC go-PTCP.PST AUX-PST1-1SG EVID 
on-ton min. 
that-ABL 1S8G.PRO 
‘Yes, [it was] probably/apparently in [19]90 [when] I left from there. 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004. Life_conv.PoPD.068) 


Additionally, three other particles can mark indirect evidentiality in Dolgan: 
buollaga, eni, iihii. The first item, buidllaga, is the lexicalized third-person sin- 
gular form of the inferential (see Section 6.6.1) of the copula verb biidl-. As 
expected, this particle exclusively expresses inferential indirect evidentiality, 
when combined with finite tense-aspect forms. Example (420) is from a story 
where the protagonist went hunting. Now it is told that he has brought the prey 
home. The speaker, i.e. the storyteller, concludes from these circumstances that 
the protagonist and his mother also eat the prey. 


(420) Bu-lar-i h-il-ler buollaga. 
this-PL-ACC eat-PRS-3PL INFR 
‘{The boy carries the bear with the beluga home to his mother.] They 
eat them for sure. 
(ChuAE_1968_Lyypyrdaan_flk.o71) 


Example (421) shows the same functional domain: It is from a tale about an 
orphan boy whose origin is unknown in the beginning. Then a man goes around 
and finds a camp, where many people have died. From this circumstance, he 
concludes that the orphan boy belonged to those people. However, the syn- 
tax significantly differs since budllaga is rather a finite verb than a particle in 
this context, agreeing with the subject ogo ‘child’, which in turn heads a rel- 
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ative clause. Literally, the example means: “Hey, it must be a child, which has 
remained from these ones”. This example can be seen as an intermediate stage 
between the finite inferential forms described in Section 6.6.1 and the infer- 
ential particle buollaga in example (420). The application of a relative clause 
is already a step back from using the inferential as a finite verb form, which 
basically could have been formed from ka:l- ‘stay’ as well. 


(421) :, ba-lar-tan  ord-on ka:l-bit ogo 
eh this-PL-ABL remain-CVB.SEQ stay.AUX-PTCP.PST child 
buol-lag-a. 


be-INFR-3SG 
‘Hey, this child must have remained from these ones.’ 
(SaSS_1964_NganasanBraveBoy_flk.o28) 


As for the particles eni and iihii, the former tends to express inferential indir- 
ect evidentiality (422), whereas the latter expresses mediated (quoted, hearsay) 
indirect evidentiality (423). Formally, the particles stand again adjacent to finite 
tense-aspect forms of the verb. 


(422) Karak-ta:k eni, buruo-nu — kér-6r eni. 
eye-PROPR.3SG apparently smoke-acc see-PRS.3S8G apparently 
‘He has obviously eyes, so he will apparently see the smoke’ 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.154) 


(423) Kaja, kihi-ler-i Maskva:-ga ill-el-ler lihii. 
well human-PL-Acc Moscow-DAT/LOC take.away-PRS-3PL they.say 
‘Well, people are brought to Moscow, they say. 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.120) 


To sum these sections up, one can clearly state that the expression of evidenti- 
ality in Dolgan is rather rudimentary, especially compared to the neighbouring 
Samoyedic languages Nganasan, Nenets and Enets. Thereby, Dolgan marks only 
indirect evidentiality; within this functional domain, inferentials are partially 
discriminated against quotatives and hearsays. Formally, there is one dedicated 
evidential form, the inferential; moreover, one tense-aspect form (postterminal 
evidential past) and a handful of particles are involved in expressing evidenti- 
ality. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Non-clausal Syntax 


71 Noun Phrase 


As the term noun phrase (NP) already suggests, noun phrases have a noun as 
their head. They are, thus, organized around a noun. Thereby, the noun phrase 
can exhibit different degrees of complexity: It can either contain only the noun 
itself (Section 7.11) or be modified by another item (Section 7.1.2). In the latter 
case, the modifying item can again be a single item (Sections 7.1.2.1 to 7.1.2.5), 
or it can even be an entire clause forming so-called heavy noun phrases (Sec- 
tion 7.1.2.6). Finally, the elements of noun phrases can be separated from each 
other under certain circumstances, yielding discontinuous noun phrases (Sec- 
tion 7.1.3), and noun phrases can be coordinated (Section 7.1.4). 

Noun phrases are generally head-final in Dolgan, which conforms to its basic 
SOV structure, except some quantified noun phrases (see Section 7.1.2.5) and 
discontinuous noun phrases (see Section 7.1.3). Apart from this, there are only 
very few idiosyncratic exceptions to the head-final structure, which are negli- 
gible from both a quantitative and qualitative point of view. 


7.1.1 Bare Noun Phrase 

Bare noun phrases are the simplest type of noun phrases since they only con- 
tain the phrase’s head, namely the noun itself. However, not only nouns but 
also pronouns can function as the head of a bare noun phrase. (424) to (426) 
show bare noun phrases with nouns and a pronoun as their head. 


(424) Die-lerin att-i-gar [Np 
house-POSS.3PL.GEN place.beneath-P0Ss.3SG-DAT/LOC 
kopsok] __ tur-ar. 
storeroom stand-PRS.3SG 
‘Beneath their house, there is a storeroom standing.’ 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.o27) 


(425) [np Hia] bidl-a:cti [yp Gttiik-ke]. 
fat be-HAB.3SG hip-DAT/LOC 
‘The fat is at the [reindeer’s] hip.’ 
(AnIM_2009_Sausage_nar.o31) 
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(426) [np Bihigi] [np ejigi-n] h-iek-pit, — [...] 
1PL.PRO 2SG.PRO-ACC eat-FUT-1PL 
‘We will eat you, [if you don’t skin an old woman and make a shaman’s 
drum out of the skin]. 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfNganasan_flk.o68) 


The given examples show that bare noun phrases can be definite and indefinite. 
The notion of definiteness is understood here from a discourse-pragmatic point 
of view (following i.a. Heim 1982 and Lyons 1999): A definite referent is, thus, 
familiar or unambiguously identifiable for the hearer in a given linguistic con- 
text. Example (424) contains an indefinite NP since the named storeroom is just 
introduced in the discourse. On the contrary, example (425) exhibits two defin- 
ite NPs, whereby the definiteness is established via the preceding context and 
world knowledge. Syntactically, bare noun phrases fulfil various syntactic func- 
tions, carrying number and case markers. However, possessive suffixes must 
not be attached to bare noun phrases since the possessive suffix always has 
a nominal or pronominal antecedent that modifies the noun phrase. In Sec- 
tions 7.1.2.3 and 7.1.2.4, such structures are analyzed in detail. Bare noun phrases 
headed by a noun are relatively rare in Dolgan speech; more often, some modi- 
fication can be observed. In contrast, pronouns are in most cases not further 
modified, wherefore they more often form bare noun phrases. 


7.1.2 Modified Noun Phrase 

71.21 Determined Noun Phrase 

Determined noun phrases can exhibit articles as modifiers in languages like 
English or German, but also demonstrative pronouns (Payne 1997: 102). Since 
Dolgan lacks articles, only demonstratives (see Section 3.3.2.3 for a detailed 
description) are relevant here. 

Demonstratives modifying a noun phrase precede their head, as a rule, not 
agreeing with it in case, number and possession. Admittedly, demonstratives 
may also occur after nouns and nearly everywhere in the clause. Still, in this 
case, they do not function as modifiers of noun phrases but as discourse items 
(placeholders, hesitation markers and the like; see Section 10.4). (427) and (428) 
show noun phrases modified with the demonstrative pronouns bu ‘this’ and ol 
‘that’. 


(427) Bu dojdu-ga aragi: huok. 
this land-pAT/LOc alcohol NEG.EX 
‘In this land, there is no alcohol. 
(KiPP_2009_Story_nar.KiPP.o22) 
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(428) Ol kihi-ler — bihie-ke kel-e hild’-iak-tara 
that human-PL 1PL.PRO-DAT/LOC come-CVB.SIM 80.AUX-FUT-3PL 
Valacanka-ttan. 

Volochanka-AaBL 
‘Those people will come to us from Volochanka.’ 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.o70) 


Finally, modifying demonstratives make a noun phrase necessarily definite, as 
examples (427) and (428) clearly show. Nevertheless, this is no necessary con- 
dition for analyzing a noun phrase as definite, since also bare noun phrases can 
be definite (see Section 7.11 before). 


7.1.2.2 Adjective as Modifier 

A widespread way to modify a noun phrase in Dolgan is to use an adjective. 
The adjective defines some properties, e.g. size, colour, quality or the like, of 
the given referent more closely. Following the head-final structure of Dolgan 
noun phrases, adjectives are exclusively placed before the noun they modify. 
Coming to their morphosyntactic behaviour, modifying adjectives do not agree 
with their head noun, neither in number nor in case or possession. 


(429) Kini:t-im hiirde:k iictigej daktar. 
daughter.in.law-Poss.isG very good woman 
‘My daughter-in-law is a very good woman.’ 
(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.081) 


(430) Ulakan thit-ter-ge uir-ullu-but-tar_ —_ minn’iges 
big dishes-PL-DAT/LOC lay-PASS-PST2-3PL tasty 
hit-ta:k kilieb-ter. 


smell-PROPR bread-PL 
‘On big plates, tastily smelling [loaves of] bread are placed’ 
(PoNA_19900810_TojooInVolochanka_nar.og5) 


(431) De, olf ma:ma-m d-irr, kirdagas ma:ma-m. 
well that mum-PoOSS.1SG say-PRS.3SG old mum-POSS.1SG 
‘Well, my mum says, my old mum? 
(PoTY_2009_Aku_nar.018) 


It should be mentioned already here that items expressing nationality or eth- 
nicity such as haka ‘Dolgan’, tonus ‘Ewenk’ or d’urak ‘Nenets’ do not behave like 
adjectives morphosyntactically since they call for a third-person possessive suf- 
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fix at the head noun. This pattern is discussed in Section 7.1.2.3 in the context 
of nouns modifying a noun phrase. 

Multiple modifications of a noun phrase by adjectives are possible and fre- 
quent in Dolgan, e.g. ulakan haya die ‘a/the big new house’ (PONA_2004_Mika- 
MukulajAloneAtHome_nar.o10). When a noun phrase is modified by both a 
demonstrative and an adjective, the former precedes the latter, as displayed 
in example (432). 


(432) De onno ol ulakan ajda:y-ya, ae 
well there that big noise-DAT/LOC 
‘And in that big riot [different people were killed, here those 
whatchamacallit, deputies]. 
(MaPX_KuNS_200x_YakutsOfEssej_conv.MaPX.031) 


7.1.2.3 Noun as Modifier 

The modification of a noun by a further noun is similarly common as its 

modification by an adjective. In Russian turcological tradition, these construc- 

tions are often called izafet (Ubrjatova 1985: 83; Artem’ev et al. 2013: 21-26). 

However, they differ from actual izafet structures such as Ottoman Ba:b-i-aili: 

‘Sublime Porte’, consisting of ba:b ‘gate’, a:li: ‘high’ and the linking marker -(y)I 

(Johanson 2021: 798). In Dolgan noun phrases, three structures can be distin- 

guished. 

1. bare modifying noun + bare head noun 

2. bare modifying noun + head noun inflected with a possessive suffix 

3. modifying noun in genitive case + head noun inflected with a possessive 
suffix 

The first structure resembles very much the structure observed with adjectives 

modifying nouns. This structure occurs when the modifying noun describes 

the quality of its head noun, but there is no affinity relationship between both 

entities. E.g. ol ogo ‘boy child’ means ‘son’, but w0l ogo-to ‘boy child-Pposs.3sG’ 

means ‘the boy’s child’. In the former case, v0/ specifies the meaning of ogo fur- 

ther, whereas in the latter case, 0/ refers to a person belonging to ogo, namely 

their father. Often, such structures express the material of a referent, but also 

professions of persons may be specified. 


(433) Uraha die — hoj-d-o. 
pole house cool-psT1-3sG 
‘The tent [lit. pole house] cooled down! 
(AkEE_19xx _BoySister_flk.ogo) 
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(434) [..] elbek tars die-ler — bail-lar. 
many stone house-PL EX-3PL 
‘{Khatanga, saying it in Dolgan “Noskuo’, has grown], there are many 
stone houses’ 
(PoNA_200x_GirlFromTundra_nar.oo6) 


(435) [...] égér-a:cci-lar ol ba:biska eme:ksin-i. 
call-HAB-3PL that midwife old.woman-Acc 
‘{Eh, if she is close], they call this old midwife: 
(SuAA_20xx_Birth_nar.o1g) 


If both a modifying adjective and a modifying noun occur in the phrase, the 
former precedes the latter, as shown in example (436). 


(436) Ulakan kith ogo-bun, [...]. 
big girl child-isc 
‘Tam the big daughter, [I am big, though]. 
(BeAM_1g99x_LegendSpiritOfTrees_nar.oog) 


In contrast to these structures, many nouns modifying a further noun call for 
a possessive suffix attached to the latter (patterns 2 and 3 shown above). Apart 
from a few exceptions, such constructions display possessive relationships. 
Thereby, the modifying noun expresses the possessor, and the modified noun 
expresses the possessee, like in (437). 


(437) Ogurto Bitik kish-a ta.j-d-a, eae 
beads beard daughter-POss.3S8G guess-PST1-3SG 
‘Pearl Beard’s daughter understood [why the master of water had 
warned her]. 
(AKEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.o71) 


However, the term possessive relationship is to be understood in a broad sense 
since also compound-like elements, which diachronically may display a pos- 
sessive relationship, behave the same way. In example (438), the expression 
tanara diete ‘church’ literally means ‘God’s house’ ~ ‘house of God’. 


(438)  [...] buwol-but-a tanara die-te. 
become-PsT2-38SG God _house-POss.3SG 
‘The church has become [a big landmark there]. 
(PoNA_200x_GirlFromTundra_nar.o07) 
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Possessors modifying a noun phrase precede adjectives modifying the noun 
phrase like in example (439). Both the possessor noun Li:bira ‘Lyybyra’ and the 
adjective ébagas ‘liquid’ modify the head noun hiata ‘his fat’, whereby the pos- 
sessive suffix at the latter additionally cross-refers to the possessor. 


(439) Li:bira ibagas hia-ta tog-un-n-a! 
Lyybyra liquid fat-poss.gsG pour.out-MID-PST1-3SG 
‘Lyybyra’s liquid fat leaked out!’ 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Lyybyra_flk.o41) 


Indeed, this pattern only applies if the modifying adjective scopes over the pos- 
sessee. If the modifying adjective scopes over the possessor, in turn, it is placed 
before the expression referring to the possessor. In example (440), the adjective 
ba;j ‘rich’ modifies the noun kupies ‘merchant, and not the noun guorata ‘his 
town’; consequently, it precedes the former. 


(440) [...] baz kupies — guiorat-a, bihila:k. 
rich merchant town-POSs.3S8G apparently 
‘(He saw it], it is apparently the town of a rich merchant. 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.124) 


As mentioned in the previous section, nominal items expressing ethnicity, 
nationality, or origin behave inconclusively. They obligatorily call for the real- 
ization of a possessive suffix at the head noun. Thus, it would be expected that 
adjectives modifying the noun appear between those nominal items and the 
head noun, e.g. *haka ulakan kihi-te ‘a/the big Dolgan human’. On the contrary, 
example (441) shows that the modifying adjective precedes both items in rel- 
evant contexts. 


(441) [...] kithiin-nii haka_ ah-a baram-mit 
autumn-ADJZ Dolgan food-Poss.3s8G run.out-PTCP.PST 
buol-La, SE 


become.AUX-PST1-3SG 

‘(The fox, though, when it became spring, nowhere food could be 
found], the autumnal food of the Dolgans had run out, [which the Dol- 
gans had as reserves].’ 

(UkET_2002_FoxJayBuzzard_flk.oo7) 


In Section 4.2.2.3, it was already described that in double or even multiple 
possessive constructions (X’s Y’s ... Z), the middle items are marked with the 
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genitive case if they are third-person referents. This genitive marking is, in turn, 
impossible in simple possessive constructions (X’s Y). The former structure is 
undoubtedly a functional relict of the inherited pattern in the Turkic language 
family since the structure “possessor-GEN possessee-POSS’ is the prevalent one 
there, e.g. Uzbek ddam-nin uy-i ‘man-GEN house-POSS.38G’ = ‘the man’s house’ 
(Johanson 2021: 799). However, it is not a formal relict since -n is not a residue 
of an old genitive suffix but the so-called “pronominal n” (see Section 4.3.2 for 
a thorough discussion). Example (442), repeated from Section 4.2.2.3, displays 
a sequence of even three possessors. 


(442) Er-im balti-tin 
husband-Poss.isG younger.sibling-POSs.3SG.GEN 
ogo-lor-o iti bar-a:cci-lar onuok-tar-ga min 
child-pL-poss.38G this go-HAB-3PL tomb-PL-DAT/LOC 18G.PRO 
ogo-lor-bun kitta. 


child-PL-Poss.isG.acc with 

‘The children of my husband’s younger sister usually go to the cemetery 
with my children.’ 

(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.og3) 


Coming to the syntax of these constructions, the most critical question to 
answer is which possessor scopes over what. Here, the kinship terminology 
neatly allows a precise analysis. The first possessor (covert first-person pro- 
noun) scopes over erim ‘my husband’, but not over the following items since 
ego’s husband’s younger sister and nephews/nieces are definitely not ego’s 
younger sister and nephews/nieces, respectively. Nor are ego’s younger sister’s 
children at the same time ego’s children, wherefore erim ‘my husband’ must 
not scope over ogoloro ‘her children’, but only over baltitin ‘his younger sis- 
ter’. 

Another issue to discuss in this context is the possibility of modifying pos- 
sessors with adjectives, i.e. structures where the modifying adjective scopes 
over the possessor but not over the possessee. Example (443) exhibits such a 
structure. From the context, it becomes clear that only the first reading is pos- 
sible since the speaker refers to his grandfather’s three daughters and not to 
himself and his siblings. If the possessee were modified, the structure kizhin 
ilgin udla ‘his daughter's small son’—similarly to example (439) above—would 
be expected. 
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(443) Onton buodllagina tlgin késh-in uol-a 
then though little daughter-POSs.3SG.GEN son-POSS.3SG 
buol-a-bin min. 
be-PRS-1SG 1SG.PRO 
‘Then the son of [his] small daughter, that’s me.’ ~ 
* ‘Then the small son of [his] daughter, that’s me: 
(ZhNA_KuNS_20xx_LifeAndMusic_conv.ZhNA.o11) 


Finally, the question arises whether possessors and demonstratives can co- 
occur in one single noun phrase in Dolgan and, if so, how they are formed 
syntactically. Indeed, there is no constraint against such constructions; pos- 
sessors and demonstratives can co-occur. Admittedly, there are very few com- 
prehensive examples in the analyzed material, where not only a possessor and 
a demonstrative modify the same noun phrase, but the former is additionally 
overtly expressed. Nevertheless, it can be said that the position of the demon- 
strative again depends on its scope: In example (444), ol ‘that’ scopes over the 
possessee, whereas in example (445), bu ‘this’ scopes over the possessor. Con- 
sequently, the demonstrative follows after the possessor in the former case but 
precedes it in the latter case. 


(444) Ehe-tin, ebe-tin ol 
grandfather-POss.3SG.GEN grandmother-P0ss.3SG.GEN that 
oron-u-gar da olor-pot 
bed-POss.3SG-DAT/LOC EMPH sit.CAUS-NEG.PTCP.PRS 
e-ti-lere. 


AUX-PST1-3PL 

‘On the grandfather's bed, on the grandmother's bed she [= the woman] 
was not even allowed to sit.’ 
(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.043) 


(445) [..] of kenni-ki atag-a bu tit:lezk kihi 
that back-apjz leg-poss.3sc this hairy human 
ili:-ti-ger ka:l-bit. 


hand-POSs.3S8G-DAT/LOC stay-PST2.3SG 

‘(He seized the back legs of the sledge], those back legs stayed in the 
hand of this hairy human? 

(BaRD_1930_HairyPeople_flk.o24) 


Noun phrases modified by a noun can be indefinite and definite, whereby two 
patterns must be kept apart. Quasi-compounds such as w0/ ogo ‘son’ or tanara 
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diete ‘church’ can be definite and indefinite, depending on the context. Modi- 
fied noun phrases, indicating a possessive relationship, are definite since pos- 
sessed entities, i.e. the head noun, can be analyzed as default definite (Taylor 
1995: 201). 


7.1.2.4 Pronoun as Modifier 

Expectedly, the modifying noun of the structures described in Section 7.1.2.3 
can also be pronominalized and realized overtly or covertly. If the pronoun is 
expressed overtly, it can be a personal or possessive pronoun. By now, it is not 
understood what difference the choice makes. The following clauses, which the 
same speaker utters in the same recording, do not show any decisive differ- 
ences. In both cases, the modified noun phrase is the subject of the clause, the 
modifying possessor immediately precedes its head noun, and the possessive 
relationship is inalienable since kinship terms are used. 


(446) Onon min ogo-m ula:t-t-a. 
so. 18G.PRO child-POSs.sG grow-PST1-38G 
‘My child has grown up’ 


(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.ogo) 


(447) Eniene er-iy togo tilele:-bet? 
your husband-poss.2sG why work-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘Why does your husband not work?’ 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.oo8) 


Example (448) shows a pronominalized modifying possessor that is covertly 
realized. 


(448) A pro ma:ma-m d-irr: [.:.'] 
and mum-POSS.1SG say-PRS.3SG 
‘And my mum says: |...].’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.060) 


Finally, the position of pronouns used as modifiers does not differ from the pos- 
ition of nouns used. In example (449), the linear order is pronoun—demonstra- 
tive—adjective—noun, whereby it is crucial that bu ‘this’ and ulakan ‘big’ scope 
only over the possessee, i.e. ogom ‘my child’. 
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(449) Bu ka  mannaj miniene bu ulakan ogo-m, bu 
this PTCL at.first my this big child-poss.1sG this 
Bahilaj bar. 

Vasiliy EX 


‘And then, at first, there is my big child, Vasiliy: 
(AnMS_1972_GoodSovietTimes_nar.o4g) 


7.1.2.5 Quantified Noun Phrase 

7.1.2.5.1 General Patterns 

Quantified noun phrases contain a noun that is modified by a quantifying 
item. The latter may be various kinds of numerals, mainly cardinal and ordinal 
numerals, and quantifiers like elbek ‘many’ or agtjak ‘few; little-—-see also Sec- 
tion 3.4 for the description and lists of numerals and quantifiers. Except the 
quantifier bari ~ barita, which is discussed separately in Section 7.1.2.5.2, all 
those items behave similarly from a syntactic point of view. They are placed 
before the modified noun and usually do not agree with their head noun. They 
neither require a particular form of the head noun, which isa solid argument to 
analyze them as modifiers. The following examples exhibit noun phrases mod- 
ified by a cardinal numeral (450), an ordinal numeral (451) and the quantifier 
elbek ‘many’ (452). 


(450) Onno tkki taba-ni kolij-el-ler. 
there two reindeer-acc harness-PRS-3PL 
‘There, one harnesses two reindeer. 
(AnIM_2009_Argish_nar.o26) 


(451) Hett-is kila:s-ka iiGren-er. 
seven-ORD class-DAT/LOC learn-PRS.3SG 
‘He studies in the seventh grade’ 
(BeSN_2009_Family_nar.o79) 


(452) Gini-ni kitta elbek uska:n kel-ie. 
3SG.PRO-ACC with many hare come-FUT.3SG 
‘Together with him, many hares will come.’ 
(ErSV_1964_OldManHares_flk.o18) 


At first glance, the given examples stand to reason that numerals and quanti- 
fiers syntactically behave like modifying adjectives discussed in the previous 
section. However, in contrast to modifying adjectives, only one quantifier or 
numeral can occur in a noun phrase, cf. the constructed examples in (453). 
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This structural divergence could hardly be explained if numerals and quanti- 
fiers were syntactically analyzed similarly to modifying adjectives. Admittedly, 
structures such as *kara ¢e:lke taba ‘black white reindeer’ are inadequate as well, 
but this is due to the semantics of the adjectives and not due to structural prop- 
erties of modifying adjectives. Consequently, numerals and quantifiers differ 
syntactically from modifying adjectives. 


(453) a. ulakan ce:lke taba 
big — white reindeer 
‘a/the big white reindeer’ 


b. *ikki hette taba 


two seven reindeer 


c. *ikk-is hett-is taba 
two-ORD seven-ORD reindeer 


d. *elbek agijak taba 
many few _ reindeer 
(constructed examples) 


The discussion above predicts the linear order of numerals and quantifiers in 
relation to modifying possessors and adjectives. If the given explications are 
correct, the order should be possessor—numeral/quantifier—adjective—noun. 
The examples (454) to (456) show that this is indeed the case. Note that ta:s 
‘stone’ in (455) is undoubtedly no adjective, but a noun. However, as shown in 
Section 7.1.2.3, modifying nouns, which describe the quality of their head noun, 
behave morphosyntactically like adjectives. 


(454) Araj [np tkki ulakan ojun-u| késr-dar-ar ele 
only two big shaman-Acc shamanize-CAUS-PRS.3SG 
‘[Only after two years] he made two big shamans shamanize.’ 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfNganasan_flk.oo08) 


(455) [..] [wp elbek ta:s die-ler] — ba:l-lar. 
many stone house-PL EX-3PL 
‘{Khatanga, saying it in Dolgan “Noskuo’, has grown], there are many 
stone houses’ 
(PoNA_200x_GirlFromTundra_nar.oo6) 
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(456) Uol uru:ka-ti-nan [np Abathi agis bah-in] 
boy mitten-POSs.3SG-INS devil eight head-Poss.3sG.Acc 
tura oksu-but. 


completely beat-psT2.38G 
‘The boy beat off the devil’s eight heads with his mitten.’ 
(AKEE_19xx_BoySister_flk.030) 


As for quantifiers, there is one more argument favouring the analysis given 
above. In contrast to modifying adjectives, quantifiers can appear after their 
head noun. Additionally, they are eventually case marked then, if necessary. 
Minimal (narrow) focus (see Section 10.2) realized on such items is a compre- 
hensive context. In example (457), the quantifier agijak is minimally focused 
since the speaker talks about rewarded work of a handicraft contest and the 
amount of money given. Prosodically, the focus accent is realized on the item 
agijakka:ni ‘only few’. In order to appear in the focus position, i.e. immediately 
preverbally, it has to stand after its head noun karci. Additionally, the quantifier 
“takes over” case morphology, which may be explained by the fact that usually, 
only the rightmost item of a noun phrase exhibits inflection. Example (458) 
has the same information structural configuration: The speaker is examining 
several wolf traces, speculating about the wolves which had left them, whether 
they were male or female, small or big and the like. The focus accent is realized 
on ulakan ‘big’ here. Nevertheless, it is not placed after its head noun béré ‘wolf’. 
Consequently, quantifiers may occur after their head noun, whereas adjectives 
must not; thus, they must be accounted for differently. 


(457) H-océogo, otcogo karti [poc agijak-kan-é | bier-el-ler 
EMPH-then then money few-INTS-ACC give-PRS-3PL 
bud, [...]. 

EMPH 
‘Then—then they gave only FEW money, [...]. 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.109) 


(458) [proc Ulakan] béré e-bit, [ i. 
big wolf be-PsT2.3SG 
‘It was a BIG wolf, apparently, [the old man was thinking]. 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.o42) 


Interestingly, numerals behave like adjectives rather than quantifiers in this 
respect, as can be seen in (459). 
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(459) Inniki-ler [poc tkki] kihi — buiol-ar, [ass] 
front-PL two human be-PRs.3SG 
‘There are TWO people in the front, [on the left and the right also TWO 
people on each SIDE]. 
(ChVD_AkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.050) 


Consequently, numerals and quantifiers should be treated differently from a 
syntactic point of view. Another diverging feature of them is that quantifiers 
may be modified by degree adverbs such as bagaji ‘very’ or hiese ‘little’, but 
numerals must not. Demonstratives, finally, precede quantifiers and numerals 
in a modified NP systematically, as displayed in example (460). 


(460) [...] “iti, iti ikki kihi, — d-i:-d-i:. 
that that two human say-CVB.SIM-say-CVB.SIM 
‘[“They are spirits of the tree’, he says], “those two men’, he says.’ 
(BeAM_199x_LegendSpiritOfTrees_nar.232) 


7-1.2.5.2 The Quantifier bari ~ barita 
The most complex quantifier in Dolgan is undoubtedly the universal quantifier 
bari ~ barita ‘every; all’. Its semantic properties have been extensively dealt with 
by Siegl (2018) and in Section 3.4.7 of this grammar. Therefore, only syntactic 
features are discussed here. 

The analysis of the Upper Dolgan item bari, which is placed prenominally 
(461), is straightforward and parallel to the other quantifiers in the previous 
section. 


(461) Baré kihi — onno beleg-i bier-e:c¢i. 
all people there present-Acc give-HAB.3SG 
‘All people usually give presents there’ 
(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nar.o76) 


The analysis of the item barita and its inflected forms, used in both Upper and 
Lower Dolgan, is much more complicated. The examples (462) and (463) show 
once more instances of postnominal barita. 


(462) Kés  bari-ta bar-an kaul-bit. 
nomad all-POSS.3SG g0-CVB.SEQ stay.AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘All the nomads went off? 


(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.112) 
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(463) Camit kustug-un bari-tin ip-pit 
Changit arrow-POSS.3SG.ACC all-POSS.3SG.ACC shoot-PST2.3SG 
da_ kiire:-bit. 


and escape-PST2.3SG 
‘The Changit shot all his arrows and escaped. 
(ChPK_1970_Nganasan_flk.o53) 


The first problem to analyze is the item’s postnominal position itself. Above it 
was stated that the Dolgan noun phrase is generally head-final, which would 
contradict analyzing postnominal barita as a modifying quantifier within a 
noun phrase. To avoid a postnominal modifier, one could assume postnominal 
barita being either a noun with the rough meaning ‘its allness’ or an adverb 
with the sense ‘completely’. Literally, example (462) would then mean ‘The 
nomads’ allness went off’ or ‘The nomads went off completely-, respectively. 
However, two structural features contradict these analyses. First, in emerging 
“double possessive constructions’, no genitive marking of the middle compon- 
ent can be found. If aha ‘his food’ would syntactically function as the “pos- 
sessor” of a noun barita, genitive marking of the former would be expected in 
example (464) (see Sections 4.2.2.3 and 7.1.2.3 for double possessives and gen- 
itive case marking). 


(464)  [...] érazkta:gé ah-a bari-ta minniiges kurduk 
czar food-Poss.3sG all-Poss.3sG sweet like 
ginie-ke. 


3SG.PRO-DAT/LOC 

‘(The poor farmer couldn’t think out anything: he didn’t know any 
sweet food], all of the czar’s food seemed sweet to him: 
(PoMA_1964_YoungCzar_flk.o11) 


Second, if a noun phrase modified by postnominal barita occurs in a non- 
subject position, baréta is case-marked. This could not be the case if it were 
an adverb since adverbs are synchronically not inflected for case in Dolgan 
(see Section 3.6). Additionally, the modified noun can exhibit bare accus- 
ative case marking (i.e. without possessive suffix) in object position, which 
again could not be the case if it were the syntactic “possessor” of the quanti- 
fier. 
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(465) Bu don-u bari-tin igir-an-nar, [esi 
this people-acc all-POss.38G.acc call-CVB.SEQ-3PL 
‘Having invited all people, [that’s the celebration of the birth of the 
child]. 
(SuAA_20xx_NameGiving_nar.o32) 


The given structures show that analyzing postnominal barita as a noun 
(phrase) of its own or as an adverb is infelicitous and that barita indeed func- 
tions as a modifying quantifier. 

Taking a generative perspective, it would not be far to seek to analyze the 
item as a floating quantifier or stranded quantifier. These terms mean that it 
is prenominal on the deep structure of the clause and realized postnominally 
only on its surface structure (see Sportiche 1988 and Shlonsky 1991 for tech- 
nical details). However, given the theoretically neutral approach taken here, 
an applicable in-depth analysis goes far beyond the scope of the grammar at 
hand. In what follows, I use the term floating quantifier merely to designate a 
quantifying item that is not bound to a fixed position with respect to the item 
it modifies. Sieg] (2018: 25-26) argues against analyzing postnominal barita as 
a floating quantifier since both the modified noun and barita appear in one 
intonational unit, which would make them likely to be realized in the same con- 
stituent of the clause. Admittedly, an intonational link with a pitch accent on 
barita can be observed in most cases. However, there is a handful of examples 
that underline the analysis of postnominal bartta as a floating quantifier since 
the elements can, in fact, be separated both intonationally (466) and syntactic- 
ally ((467) and (468)). 


(466) Drehiej-der-iy e:... bari-lara da __ buol-bat-tar [-ss.]s 
Yessey-PL-POSS.2SG eh all-POSs.3PL EMPH be-NEG.PRS-3PL 
‘Not all, eh, people from Yessey were [rich people, rich families]. 
(MaPX_KuNS_200x_YakutsOfEssej_conv.MaPX.016) 


(467) K6étér-dér o-nu k6r-6:t bari-lara _kiire:-bit-ter. 
bird-PpL __that-acc see-CVB.ANT all-POSS.3PL escape-PST2-3PL 
‘The birds, having seen that, all escaped’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.129) 


(468) Ka, balik-pin togo bari-tin hie-bik-kit=ij? 
well fish-POSS.1SG.ACC why all-POSS.3SG.ACC eat-PST2-2PL=Q 
‘Well, why did you eat all of my fish?’ 
(PoXN_19701118_Chopochuka_flk.o39) 
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Additionally, there are some—admittedly few—instances of bare bari in 
postnominal position ((469) and (470)). This is another argument for analyz- 
ing postposed barita as a floating quantifier since it shows that the possessive 
marking still appears to be an inflectional property of the quantifier and is not 
(yet) lexicalized. 


(469) K6étor-dér bari kot-iitele:-n ka:l-bit-tar. 
bird-pL all = fly-MULT-CVB.SEQ stay.AUX-PST2-3PL 
‘All the birds flew away. 


(ErSV_1964_SnowOwl_flk.o41) 


(470) K6h-6-biit occogo itte-bitin bari-ka:n 
migrate-PRS-1PL then  different-PpOss.1PL.ACC all-INTS 
teri-n-e-bit. 


prepare-MID-PRS-1PL 
‘(When ] we migrate, we prepare all our things. 
(AnIM_2009_Argish_nar.oo1) 


What remains to explain is the morphological marking of postnominal barita. 
From my point of view, case and number marking has to be kept apart from 
the appearance of possessive suffixes. The eventual case and number mark- 
ing of postnominal barita seems to be an instance of morphological match- 
ing. Thereby, case marking is obligatory, and number marking is facultative. In 
example (471), the quantifier is inflected only for case, in (472) for both case and 
number. In either case, this resembles the pattern observed with the instance 
of postnominal agéjak ‘few’ in Section 7.1.2.5.1. 


(471) Kiné:t-ter-bin bari-tin bul-lak-pina 
daughter.in.law-PL-POSs.1SG.ACC all-POSs.3SG.ACC find-TEMP-1SG 
elbek-ter. 
many-3PL 


‘When I find all my daughters-in-law, they are many 
(KiPP_nn2_2009_Family_nar.KiPP.ogo) 


(472) Dve-ge ba:r uska:t-tar-i_ bari-larin imic¢ci 
house-DAT/LOC EX hare-PL-ACC all-Poss.3PL.Acc completely 
Ol6r-t6:-n ke:s-pit-ter. 


kill-ITER-CVB.SEQ throw.AUX-PST2-3PL 
‘They killed all the hares that were in the tent.’ 
(ErSV_1964_OldManHares_flk.o55) 
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As for the possessive suffix at postnominal barita, the first important note 
is that it is most frequently a third-person form, even if an eventual possessor 
of the noun phrase displays another person like in example (471). Therefore, 
the possessive suffix can hardly be accounted for in terms of agreement or 
morphosyntactic matching. It can neither be explained as indicating a syn- 
tactic “possessor” of barita itself for reasons already discussed above. 

However, the latter may hint at a tentative, rather psycholinguistic explan- 
ation, namely grammaticalization via morphological attraction. Analyzing 
agreement mismatches in Romance languages, Franck et al. (2006) conclude 
that false plural agreement on the verb appears significantly more likely if there 
is a plural noun adjacent to the verb as shown by the following Italian minimal 
pair: Lamica dei vicini telefonera. ‘the.friend of.the neighbours phone.FUT.3SG’ 
= ‘The friend of the neighbours will phone: vs Telefonera lamica dei vicini. ‘id. 
Since the pluralized noun vicini stands verb-adjacently in the former clause, it 
evokes significantly more number mismatches at the verb—that is teleforanno 
‘phone.FUT.3PL'—in reproduction tasks than the latter clause (Franck et al. 
2006: 187-188). For postnominal barita in Dolgan, it can be stated that it, of 
course, resembles the structure “noun noun-Poss.38G’, which is very frequent 
in the language (see Section 7.1.2.3). Since the structure “noun noun’ is rel- 
atively uncommon in Dolgan, it could be argued that the possessive suffix 
is “falsely” attached to the quantifier in postnominal position. This pattern 
would resemble the statistically more likely false plural marking on the verb 
in Romance if a pluralized noun is adjacent. However, this analysis is tentative 
and needs more research involving experimental methods. 

To sum up, it can be stated that baré ~ barita can best be analyzed asa floating 
quantifier, which in either case modifies the noun it relates to. Consequently, 
it is neither the syntactic “possessee” of the latter nor an adverb. As for its dia- 
lectal distribution, postnominal barita is obligatory in Lower Dolgan, whereas 
in Upper Dolgan, both bari and barita occur. 


7.1.2.6 Relative Clause as Modifier 
Finally, also relative clauses can function as modifiers of a noun phrase since 
they “replace” an attribute within their matrix clause (see also Section 9.3.2). 
Due to its complexity, the resulting modified noun phrase is also called “heavy 
NP”. Thereby, the relative clause can either consist of only the verb or include 
the verb’s arguments. The internal structure of relative clauses is discussed in 
Section 9.3.2 in more detail. 

Relative clauses modifying a noun phrase are expected to behave syntac- 
tically like the adjectival modifiers described in Section 7.1.2.2. Indeed, this 
is the observed pattern: They mostly precede their head noun, and the parti- 
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ciple, which is the functional equivalent of the adjective, does not agree 
with the head noun. 


(473) Ton-on 6l-biit taba-lar — honno 
freeze-CVB.SEQ die-PTCP.PST reindeer-PL immediately 
bari-lara tilin-ni-ler. 
all-POSS.3PL revive-PST1-3PL 
‘The frozen reindeer all immediately revived. 
(AkKEE_19xXx_BoySister_flk.150) 


Since demonstrative pronouns scoping over the head noun precede the modi- 
fying relative clause like in (474) and (475), relative clauses can syntactically be 
analyzed like adjectival attributes. 


(474) [..] of ogo  téré:-biit duka:-ta, [...] 
that child be.born-pTcP.PsT tent-POSS.3SG 
‘{If there is a tent: “Such a child was born, apparently], the tent, where 
the child was born’, [one says].’ 
(SuAA_20xx_Birth_nar.o74) 


(475) Iti Hindaiski-ga ii6ren-er ogo-lor, e:? 
that Syndassko-DAT/LOC learn-PTCP.PRS child-PL AFF 
‘The children who learn in Syndassko, right?’ 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeChildren_conv.KuNS.041) 


7.1.3 Discontinuous Noun Phrases 

In discontinuous noun phrases, the head noun does not appear in its usual 
phrase-final position but somewhere else in the clause. This pattern is most 
apparent when modifiers do not stand adjacently to the head noun anymore, 
but also floating quantifiers (see Section 7.1.2.5.2) are instances of discon- 
tinuous noun phrases. Within discontinuous noun phrases, modifiers tend to 
match the morphological properties of their head noun. This pattern is a com- 
prehensive criterion to detect discontinuous noun phrases since modifiers oth- 
erwise do not exhibit inflectional morphology. 

Noun phrases, determined by a demonstrative pronoun, do not seem to 
appear discontinuously in Dolgan. Case-marked demonstrative pronouns do 
not occur either when modifying a noun, but only in elliptic contexts and quasi 
lexicalized forms such as on-ton ‘that-ABL’ = ‘then’. Bare demonstrative pro- 
nouns, in turn, are very often used as filler words, occurring everywhere in the 
clause. Therefore, it is unlikely that they, in fact, modify a noun phrase in the 
clause. 
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Noun phrases, modified by adjectives, neither appear discontinuously in the 
analyzed material. Indeed, adjectives may occur without a head noun and be 
case marked, but these are rather instances of ellipsis than of discontinuity. 
Also, seemingly discontinuous noun phrases with a degree adverb intervening 
between the adjective and the head noun ((476), see Section 7.2 for details) are, 
in fact, not discontinuous since the head noun is still in its original position. 


(476) [...] ulakan bagajéi ¢ok hit-ar e-t-e. 
big very coal lie-pTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-3SG 
‘[Then I went], a big [piece of] coal was lying there.’ 
(KuDP_2009_Fire_nar.o06) 


Possessors modifying a noun phrase, in turn, behave inconclusively depending 
on the form of the possessor. Full noun phrases, eventually marked with the 
genitive case, do not appear non-adjacently to their head noun. Personal pro- 
nouns, functioning as possessors, also clearly tend to stand adjacently to their 
head noun. Only a few, not entirely comprehensive examples of a discontinu- 
ous realization could be found. Example (477) exhibits the emphatic particle 
buollagina realized between the possessor and the head noun. Possessive pro- 
nouns, in contrast, quite frequently appear in a discontinuous noun phrase. 
Thereby, they can simply be placed directly after their head noun (478), or even 
other constituents, not belonging to the noun phrase, may intervene (479). 


(477) Min buodllagina tériit-tim, [ss 
18G.PRO though __ lineage-Poss.1sG 
‘But my family, [my own family is broad]. 
(ZhNA_KuNS_20xx_LifeAndMusic_conv.ZhNA.oo1) 


(478) Te:te-m miniene biek —_axo:tn’ik-ribak 
father-Poss.1sG my always hunter.r-fisherman.R 
e-t-e, ae 
be-PST1-3SG 


‘My father was always a hunter and a fisherman, [he was a reindeer 
herder]. 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004_Life_conv.PoPD.002) 


(479) Dol-gut biol-lag-a_ _ ehiene {...]. 
luck-Poss.2PL be-INFR-3SG your.PL 
‘You are apparently lucky [to have seen me]. 
(YaP_1930_GroomFromUpperWorld_flk.o12) 
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Discontinuous noun phrases containing quantifiers occur, as shown in Sec- 
tion 7.1.2.5. Most frequently, postnominal barita is realized discontinuously, 
whereby it syntactically is analyzed as a floating quantifier. Other quantifiers 
such as elbek ‘many’ or tigiis ‘much’ can be separated from their head noun, too, 
but this is much less frequent. Numerals, however, do not appear in discontinu- 
ous noun phrases. Admittedly, elliptic constructions with a numeral without 
its head do occur, but these are not discontinuous in a sense discussed here. 
Structures with the postposition taksa ‘over; more than’ (480) are neither dis- 
continuous noun phrases since the numeral and the postposition still stand in 
the expected prenominal position. 


(480) Hitrbe-tten taksa kihi-ni tiih-er-di-ler. 
twenty-ABL more.than human-acc fall-cAUS-PST1-3PL 
‘More than twenty people were shot down: 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.047) 


As described in Section 7.1.2.6, relative clauses form so-called heavy NPs when 
modifying a noun. In this case, the participle behaves like a modifying adjective. 
This pattern would suggest that relative clauses cannot be realized discontinu- 
ously since adjectives cannot either. However, relative clauses do occur in dis- 
continuous noun phrases. Then the participle within the relative clause agrees 
with its head noun. Example (481) is very comprehensive in this respect since it 
includes two relative clauses, out of which one is realized prenominally and the 
other discontinuously. The participle in the prenominal clause does not agree 
with the head noun, but the participle in the postnominal agrees in case and 
number. Moreover, a clear intonational break can be heard between the head 
noun and the postposed relative clause, which also serves as an argument for 
analyzing the noun phrase as discontinuous. 


(481) Ebe-ni — taks-ar mosti-lar-i (PAUSE) kiiniis 
river-ACC go.out-PTCP.PRS bridge.PL.R-PL-ACC by.day 
onor-or-butun [ase] 


make-PTCP.PRS-POSS.1PL.ACC 

‘The bridges crossing the river, which we were repairing by day, [were 
destroyed, when aircrafts of the Germans came and released some 
bombs]. 

(MixS_1967_SoldierInSecondWorldWar_nar.o51) 


To sum up, noun phrases may be discontinuous in Dolgan, but it depends on 
the category of the modifier involved. Discontinuous noun phrases are possible 
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with quantifiers and relative clauses but not with modifying adjectives and 
numerals. Modifying possessors take an intermediate stage: Full noun phrases 
and personal pronouns do not occur discontinuously, but possessive pronouns 
do. Generally, in discontinuous noun phrases, morphological matching of the 
head noun and the discontinuous modifier appears; that is, they agree in case, 
number and eventually possession. 


7.1.4 Coordination of Noun Phrases 

Noun phrases can be coordinated in various ways in Dolgan. The easiest and 
most frequent way is the simple juxtaposition of the given noun phrases, that 
is, asyndetic coordination without a linking element. 


(482) Nel’ma-lar, muksu:t-tar, o:mul-lar kuturuk-tari-nan 
nelma-PpL muksun-PL Arctic.cisco-PL tail-POSS.3PL-INS 
oks-udl-u: hip-pit-tar — luotka-lar 


beat-ITER-CVB.SIM lie-psT2-3PL boat-PL 

is-teri-ger. 

inside-POSS.3PL-DAT/LOC 

‘Nelmas, muksuns and Arctic ciscos were lying in the boats and beating 
with their tails.’ 

(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.201) 


Coordination with the help of conjunctions, in turn, is relatively infrequent. 
Here, the items da: ~ da ‘and’ as well as onton ‘then; and’ appear. Stapert (2013: 
278-282) has shown that the conjunction zionna, frequently occurring in Sakha, 
does not appear in Dolgan speech. This can be supported by the material ana- 
lyzed here. Only a handful of instances, all of them in the edited volume Folklor 
Dolgan (Efremov 2000), could be found. The conjunctions da: ~ da and onton 
behave differently from a syntactic point of view. The item da: ~ da, originally 
an additive and emphatic particle (see Section 3.8), appears after each coordin- 
ated constituent (483). The observed syntactic pattern points to the item’s ori- 
gin since emphatic particles occur in the same place concerning the item they 
modify. In turn, the item onton, which is the petrified ablative case form! of the 
demonstrative pronoun ol (see Sections 3.6.3 and 5.2.3), appears between the 
two coordinated constituents (484). 


1 Interestingly, in one single text (PONA_200x_GirlFromTundra_nar) also the petrified locat- 
ive case form onno is used in this function. However, this seems to be an exceptional pattern 
since the same speaker uses the form onton in other texts regularly. 
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(483) [..] tim da, kiiniis da éald’it kel-lin. 
atnight and by.day and guest come-IMP.3SG 
‘[They care of a guest, feeding and warming him], the guest may come 
at night and by day. 
(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.o25) 


(484)  [...]. Dima onton Mtéka:. 
Dima and Mika 
‘With whom do you go to the tundra? |—[With] Dima and Mika’ 
(AnIM_AnMSp_2009_ Holiday_conv.AnMSp.oo03) 


Finally, noun phrases can be coordinated with constructions expressing 
accompaniment. First, structures including the postposition gitta ~ kétta ‘with’ 
are applicable in this context. The postposition gitta ~ kitta is placed after 
the first noun phrase, governing accusative case marking of the latter (485). 
Second, the propriative suffix -LA:K (see Section 12.1.2) coordinates noun 
phrases, attaching to the first noun phrase (486). Much less frequently, the 
derivational sociative suffix -LI:N occurs (see Sections 4.2 and 12.1.1 for a thor- 
ough description). Here, the suffix -LIN is attached to both noun phrases, 
which eventually may be further inflected for case and number ((487) and 
(488)). 


(485) On-tu-y ant ikki ogo-lo:k, uolu _gitta 
that-POss.3SG-POSs.2S8G now two child-PROPR.3SG boy-Acc with 
kiss. 
girl 


‘Now she has two children, a son and a daughter: 
(KiES_KiLS_2009_Life_nar.KiES.o62) 


(486) Ta:j-ba-tak-pina mo;j-do:k_ __ bas-pin 
guess-NEG-COND-1SG neck-PROPR head-POSS.1SG.ACC 
bih-tak bidl-l-a. 


cut-PTCP.FUT AUX-PST1-3SG 
‘If Ido not guess [the riddle], he will cut off my neck and my head.’ 
(PoMA_1964_YoungCzar_flk.o17) 


(487) Emie kirba:-bit, ogo-lun daktar-din kirba:-bit. 
again thrash-pstT2.38sG child-soc woman-soc thrash-PsT2.3SG 
‘Again he thrashed [them], he thrashed child and wife. 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.UoPP.116) 
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(488) Tuit-ti:m-min bagas-ti:m-min bih-a 
larch-SOC-POSS.1SG.ACC EMPH-SOC-POSS.1SG.ACC Cut-CVB.SIM 
oks-on Beale 
beat-CVB.SEQ 
‘It will chop my larch and everything completely, [it wants to eat me]. 
(UkET_2002_FoxJayBuzzard_flk.o32) 


Coordinated noun phrases can fulfil all kinds of syntactic functions. In 
Chapter 8, their syntactic patterns, such as their agreement with the predicate, 
are discussed. 

Given this, the coordination of noun phrases is a domain in which Dolgan 
clearly differs from Sakha. Whereas in Dolgan, noun phrases are most often 
coordinated by the items da: ~ da ‘and’ as well as onton ‘then; and, it is the 
comitative case -LI:N as well as the conjunction uwonna ‘and’, which are fre- 
quently used in Sakha (Ubrjatova et al. 1982: 131-133, 467). 


7.2 Adjective Phrase 


Adjective phrases have an adjective as their head, not being very complex in 
Dolgan. Beneath the head adjective, there may be modifying particles and 
adverbs, especially degree adverbs. However, in most cases, the adjective has 
neither complements nor modifiers. 

The degree adverbs bagaji ~ bagaj (489) and miéja: ~ min’a: ~ muja ~ mun’a 
(490), both meaning ‘very; to a high degree’, stand after the adjective they 
modify. The former adverb is used very frequently in both varieties of Dolgan, 
whereas the latter adverb is used less regularly and only in Upper Dolgan. 


(489) Ulakan bagaj gastinisa-ga _ d’e-le:-ti-ler, [ses 
big very hotel-DAT/LOC house-VBZ-PST1-3PL 
‘They accommodated [us] in a huge hotel, [its name was “Seven hills” ]. 
(UkOA_2010_Festival_nar.UkOA.006) 


(490) Emek miéja: mas-ta egel-in. 
rotten very wood-PART bring-IMP.2PL 
‘Bring completely rotten wood.’ 
(BeAM_1g9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.231) 


Both adverbs are not inflected in these constructions since the whole adjective 
phrase modifies a noun. However, in syntactic positions calling for inflection, 
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the relevant affixes do not appear at the adjective itself but at the adverb. One 
appropriate context is non-verbal predication, more exactly predicate adject- 
ives ((491), see Section 8.2.2), the other relevant context is a modified noun 
phrase with an empty head (492). 


(491) Ané tot  bagaj-bit, iciges bagaj-bit. 
now sated very-1PL warm very-1PL 
‘Now we have enough to eat, and we are very warm. 
(AnMS_1972_GoodSovietTimes_nat.o47) 


(492) [...] tug-u ere himnagas bagaji-ni tuttar-an 
what-Acc INDF soft very-Acc hand-cvB.sEQ 
kezh-er. 


throw.AUX-PRS.3SG 
‘[Then this woman] gives [him] something very soft. 
(BaA_1930_FireInSmallTent_flk.o33) 


The particles muy and much less frequently ha:maj (< Russian samy) are super- 
lative particles. They always precede the adjective which is modified. 


(493) Ogonn’or muy 6tiié taba-lar-i-nan kotiit-en 
oldman most good reindeer-PL-POSS.3SG-INS run-CVB.SEQ 
kel-er. 


come-PRS.3SG 
‘The old man came in a gallop with his best reindeer. 
(SaSS_1964_ NganasanBraveBoy_flk.105) 


Finally, coordinated adjective phrases can express emphasis. In this case, the 
emphatic additive particle da: ~ da is used. In contrast to coordinated noun 
phrases (see Section 7.1.4), the particle appears only between the coordin- 
ated adjectives, like in example (494). However, this structure is rare in Dolgan 
speech and often occurs in folklore texts, where it almost appears to be a for- 
mula. 


(494) Ur _ iéci-te ba da bay. 
water master-POSS.3SG rich and rich 
‘The master of water is very rich.’ (lit. ‘The master of water is rich and 
rich.) 
(AKEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.o26) 
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7.3 Verb Phrase 


Verb phrases have a verb as their head and are thus organized according to 
the verb’s argument structure. Therefore, in the following sections, the argu- 
ment structure of verbs is the central issue of discussion (Section 7.3.1). After 
that, valence changing operations are touched upon, i.e. processes that change 
the verb’s argument structure (Section 7.3.2). Moreover, verb phrases form the 
centre of verbal predications, which are dealt with in Section 8.1. 


7.3.1 Argument Structure 

The argument structure of a verb determines the participants included in an 
event as well as their semantic properties and syntactic functions. In Section 
7.3.1.1, the concepts of valence and subcategorization are applied to Dolgan 
verbs and their argument structure. Sections 7.3.1.2 to 7.3.1.5 deal with differ- 
ent groups of verbs according to the number of arguments they call for. 


7.311 Valence, Subcategorization and Transitivity 
As it is widely known, the term valence originates in dependency grammar (Tes- 
niére 1959), and finally, even in chemistry. Coming to verbs, the valence of a 
verb determines the number of arguments the verb takes, the verb walk being 
monovalent (one argument), the verb Ail being bivalent (two arguments), and 
the verb give being trivalent (three arguments). In later works of dependency 
grammar, the semantic and syntactic properties of the verb’s arguments are 
also touched upon. However, the main idea is still that the valence of a verb 
determines its potential to combine with other constituents, namely its argu- 
ments. The counterpart in generative syntax is the concept of subcategorization 
(see Adger (2003: Ch. 3 and 4) for a concise description). Roughly spoken, the 
subcategorization of a verb determines its complements as well as the latters’ 
semantics and syntactic properties. The term complement is used since only 
those arguments are considered, which the verb governs. Consequently, the 
subject is systematically excluded from the subcategorization. This is due to 
the observation that subjects syntactically behave differently from other verb 
arguments. According to their subcategorization, verbs governing zero com- 
plements are called intransitive, those governing one complement are called 
transitive, and those governing two complements are called ditransitive. Both 
the structuralist and the generative approach to the verb’s semantic and syn- 
tactic configuration have apparent advantages and disadvantages, but a discus- 
sion goes beyond the scope of this grammar. 

Here, I will speak of verbal valence in the sense of dependency grammar but 
enlarging the concept by adding semantic features (semantic roles) and syn- 
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CHART 164 Argument structure of lér- ‘kill’ 


6l6ér- ‘kill Semanticrole Syntacticfunction Form of the referent 
Argumenti agent subject NP 
Argument 2 patient direct object NP 


tactic properties (syntactic functions) of the verb’s arguments. The argument 
structure of the Dolgan verb él6ér- ‘kill’ can, thus, be schematized as in Chart 164. 

Note that verbal valence may but need not correlate with the notion of trans- 
itivity. E.g., the verb put in English has three arguments (subject/agent, direct 
object/theme and adverbial/goal) but is transitive and not ditransitive since 
the third argument is an adverbial. Similarly, the verb arrive has two arguments 
(subject/agent, adverbial/goal) but is intransitive. Therefore, in this chapter, 
the term valence is preferred, whereas Section 8.1 about verbal predications is 
structured according to the notion of transitivity. 


7.3.1.2 Zero-Argument Verbs 

Zero-argument verbs do not call for any argument according to their argument 
structure. In Dolgan, such verbs are exclusively atmospheric/meteorological 
verbs like hami:rda:- ‘rain’ or karayar- ‘get dark’. These verbs have no argument, 
neither semantically nor syntactically, and form impersonal clauses (see Sec- 
tion 8.1.1). Note that zero-argument verbs neither call for an expletive pronoun 
in the subject position in Dolgan. 


(495) Cubu karayar-ia. 
soon get.dark-FUT.3SG 
‘Soon, it will turn dark’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar142) 


In impersonal clauses, also other verbs can occur without any argument ex- 
pressed (see examples (560) and (562) in Section 8.1.1). But those verbs are not 
analyzed as zero-argument verbs here since the given verb has arguments in 
its subcategorization, but these arguments are not realized due to pragmatic 
reasons. 


7.3.1.3 One-Argument Verbs 
One-argument verbs call for the realization of exactly one argument according 
to their subcategorization. From a syntactic point of view, the single argument 
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of such verbs is the subject of the clause, which agrees in person and number 
with the verbal predicate. As for its form, the subject is mainly a noun phrase 
but can also be replaced by a subject complement clause (see Section 9.3.1). 
One-argument verbs are, per default, intransitive since they cannot govern any 
further arguments beneath the subject. 

From a semantic point of view, one-argument verbs do not form a uniform 
group. The single argument of the verb most often plays the semantic roles 
agent, experiencer, patient or theme. The semantic roles agent and experien- 
cer correspond to the proto-agent role in Dowty’s (1991: 572) sense, whereas the 
semantic roles patient and theme instead relate to the proto-patient role. The 
examples (496) to (499) illustrate all named semantic roles played by the single 
argument of a one-argument verb. 


AGENT 

(496) Bérd-té tur-a ekkire:-bit. 
wolf-POss.38G stand.up-CVB.SIM jump-PST2.3SG 
‘The wolf jumped up.’ 
(PoXN_19701118_Chopochuka_flk.o46) 


EXPERIENCER 
(497) Dron olus hana:rg-tir. 
people very WOITy-PRS.3SG 
‘The people worry a lot’ 
(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nar.o83) 


PATIENT 

(498) Er-im 6l-biit-e bilirimn. 
husband-poss.1sG die-PsST2-38G last.year 
‘My husband died last year’ 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.o28) 


THEME 
(499) Uol lis kiin-ti_—utuj-d-a. 
boy three day-acc sleep-PsT1-38G 


‘The boy slept for three days.’ 
(AKEE_19xx_BoySister_flk.187) 


Apparently, the agent subject in example (496) is a more “prototypical” subject 
than the patient subject in example (498). This is because the verb 6l- ‘die’ has a 
transitive counterpart (6l6r- ‘kill’), which the verb ekkire:- ‘jump’ lacks. The first 
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argument of él- ‘die’ and the second argument of 6lér- ‘kill’ share the semantic 
roles they play but differ in their syntactic realization. The former is realized as 
a subject, but the latter as a direct object. Due to this divergence of semantics 
and syntax, verbs such as 6l- ‘die’, uhugun- ‘wake up’, tiis- ‘fall’ are called unac- 
cusative verbs. Verbs such as ekkire:- ‘jump’, utuj- ‘sleep’, ki:r- ‘shamanize’ are 
called unergative verbs (see Perlmutter 1978 for details). 

The syntactic behaviour of unaccusative and unergative verbs in Dolgan is 
not fully understood yet. Two features, however, seem to allow a distinction 
between these two groups. First, unaccusative verbs tend to form the postter- 
minal past participle -BIT in modifier position, whereas unergative verbs do 
not according to the corpus data analyzed. The phrase 6l-biit kihi ‘die-PTCP.PST 
human’ = ‘died person’ is completely grammatical and often attested, but the 
grammaticality of phrases like *ké:r-bit kihi ‘shamanize-PTCP.PsST human = ‘per- 
son who has shamanized’ appears to be at least doubtful. Second, unaccusat- 
ive verbs allow for double causative constructions, whereby the first causative 
transitivizes the verb and the second causative expresses “real” causation, cf. 
examples (500) and (501). On the contrary, unergative verbs do not allow for 
double causative constructions. This constraint is because the first causative 
cannot transitivize the verb in the same way as it is possible for unaccusative 
verbs but would yield structures of the type “W causes X to cause Y to do Z”. 


(500) Urut iti béré-nii itte  6l-6r-tér-6:ecii 
earlier that wolf-Aacc EMPH die-CAUS-CAUS-PTCP.HAB 
e-ti-lere bio, te. 
AUX-PST1-3PL EMPH AFF 
‘Earlier one might hunt the wolf, right. 
~ lit. ‘Earlier they made/caused to kill the wolf, right’ 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.KuNS.o07) 


(501) Tug-u ta:-t-tar-ar ol? 
what-Acc realize-CAUS-CAUS-PRS.3SG that 
‘What does he make [you] guess?’ 
(PoMA_1964_YoungCzar_flk.o18) 


The discussion of unaccusative and unergative verbs leads to four further 
groups of one-argument verbs in Dolgan: passive, reflexive, middle, and recip- 
rocal verbs. These verbs are discussed in detail in the context of valence 
decreasing operations (Section 7.3.2.2). 

To sum up, one can say that one-argument verbs in Dolgan have subjects 
as their single argument. Thereby, unaccusative and unergative verbs have to 
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be distinguished since they behave differently from a syntactic point of view. 
Semantically, the single argument of these verbs most often plays the semantic 
roles of agent, experiencer, patient or theme. 


7.3.1.4 Two-Argument Verbs 

Two-argument verbs are bivalent, i.e. they call for the realization of two argu- 
ments. Thereby, they can be transitive or intransitive, depending on whether 
the second argument is an object or not. First, transitive two-argument verbs 
are dealt with, and afterwards, intransitive two-argument verbs. 

Transitive two-argument verbs syntactically call for the realization of a sub- 
ject and an object. Both participants are usually formed by noun phrases but 
can also be replaced by complement clauses (see Section 9.3.1). The semantics 
of the arguments of two-placed verbs is again more complex. The subject argu- 
ment most often plays a semantic role, subsumed under the notion proto- 
agent, whereas the object argument plays a semantic role, subsumed under the 
notion proto-patient (see Dowty (1991: 571-575) for details). Thus, prototypical 
two-argument verbs have an agent as their subject and a patient as their object, 
e.g. dlér- ‘kill’ or hie- ‘eat’ (502). 


PATIENT [AGENT |? 
(502) Ikki ogo-tun hie-bit - hahil. 
two child-POss.3SG.ACC eat-PST2.3SG fox 
‘It ate two of its children, the fox’ 
(UkET_2002_FoxJayBuzzard_flk.o21) 


Very closely related, but not similar, are two-argument verbs with an agent 
as their subject and a theme as their object, e.g, ilt- ‘carry’ or kérdé:- ‘search’ 
(503). Both structures resemble each other but differ to some extent: Whereas 
a patient argument is directly affected by the performed action and changes its 
state, a theme argument’s state remains unchanged. 


AGENT THEME 

(503) Min enigi-n kord-ti6-m. 
1SG.PRO 2SG.PRO-ACC search-FUT-1SG 
‘T will search for you.’ 
(AKEE_19900810_ReindeerMouse_flk.o06) 


2 Square brackets indicate the covert realization of the given referent. Here, this is assumed, 
since the postponed hahil ‘fox’ is intonationally clearly separated from the clause, and does, 
thus, not form part of the clause itself. 
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The same pattern is observed with perceptional verbs like shille:- ‘listen’ or 
odula:- ‘watch’, which describe events that the first participant performs act- 
ively and voluntarily (504). Perceptional verbs like ihit- ‘hear’, kdr- ‘see’, and 
emotional verbs like bagar- ‘love; like’ exhibit the same syntactic realization, 
but their semantics differ. The first argument of these verbs plays the semantic 
role of an experiencer, and the second argument plays the semantic role of 
a stimulus ((505) and (506)). The main difference is that the first participant 
of the event does not act voluntarily, so they cannot influence their sensual 
impression. Therefore, it can also be debated whether the semantic role of an 
experiencer is indeed an instance of a proto-agent role and the semantic role of 
stimulus an instance of a proto-patient role. This discussion, however, goes far 
beyond the scope of this grammar. 


AGENT THEME 

(504) Tojo: olus odul-u: tur-but daktat-tar-i. 
Tojoo very watch-cvB.sIM stand.AUX-PST2.3SG woman-PL-ACC 
‘Tojoo was watching the women very [thoroughly]. 
(PoNA_19900810_TojooInVolochanka_nar.o22) 


EXPERIENCER STIMULUS 
(505) Min bu 6h-ii isti-bit-im, [...] 
1SG.PRO this story-Acc hear-psT2-18G 


‘T heard this story [when with my parents ...] 
(NaLE_2002_StonyBone_flk.oo1) 


STIMULUS [EXPERIENCER| 

(506) Ule-bin bagar-ar e-ti-m tak_ta. 
work-POSs.1SG.ACC like-PTCP.PRS | AUX-PST1-ISG EMPH.R 
‘T liked my work, though’ 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.137) 


When it comes to intransitive two-argument verbs, one can first say that the 
first argument of the verbs is still obligatorily the subject of the clause. 
Semantically, it may play various semantic roles, both proto-agent and proto- 
patient roles in Dowty’s (1991) sense, but more often agent-like roles. A relat- 
ively big group is formed by verbs expressing movement or stative location. 
Motion verbs have an agent subject as the first argument, whereas the second 
argument is an adverbial, which plays the semantic roles of goal (507) or source 
(508). Formally, this adverbial is mostly a noun phrase but can also be an adpos- 
itional phrase. It could be argued that the sentences would be grammatical 
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without the second argument, too, whence the latter would—strictly spoken— 
bear no argument status. However, it has to be taken into account that local 
adverbials are more tightly bound to verbs like bar- ‘go’ or ara:k- ‘go away; sep- 
arate’ than to verbs like élla:- ‘sing’ or dl- ‘die’. Therefore, they are analyzed here 
as arguments of the former verbs. 


AGENT GOAL 
(507) De araj bu kihi-y Li:zpirdam-na bar-d-a. 
well only this human-poss.2sG Lyypyrdaan-DAT/LOC go-PST1-38G 
‘Well, this human went to Lyypyrdaan.’ 
(ChuAE_1968_Lyypyrdaan_flk.o45) 


AGENT SOURCE 
(508)  [...] min ani jon-ton arag-ia-m huiog-a. 
1SG.PRO now people-ABL separate-FUT-1SG NEG-3SG 
‘So I won't separate from [my] people now. 
(BeAM_ig9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.285) 


The verb bat- ‘fit’ adheres to the same syntactic pattern. However, its first argu- 
ment does not play the semantic role agent but rather the role theme. 


THEME GOAL 

(509) Til-a [...] anag-é-gar bap-pat. 
tongue-POSS.3SG mouth-POSss.3SG-DAT/LOC fit-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘(Out of thirst and his body warmth] his tongue does not fit into his 
mouth,’ 


(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nat.o17) 


Verbs expressing stative location have an agent (510) or a theme (511) as the first 
argument, realized as the subject. Their second argument, playing the semantic 
role locus ~ location, is syntactically an adverbial. Formally, the adverbial is 
often a noun phrase but can also be an adpositional phrase. Relevant verbs can 
be common posture verbs as olor- ‘sit’ or tur- ‘stand’, but also less common verbs 
like kavl- ‘stay’ and diele:- ~ dielen- ‘settle; reside’. 


LOCATION [AGENT] 
(510) Hinda:ska-ga kail-bit-tara ani, [...]. 
Syndassko-DAT/LOC stay-PST2-3PL now 
‘Now they stayed in Syndassko, [they will go in May when school has 
finished]. 
(KiES_KiLS_2009_Life_nar.KiES.o65) 
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LOCATION THEME 
(511) Hirga die-ge die-lem-mit-im min. 
sledge house-DAT/LOC house-VBZ-PST2-1SG 1SG.PRO 
‘I started to live in a sledge house: 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.024) 


Apart from verbs expressing movement and stative location, there is a hand- 
ful of intransitive verbs, whose first argument is the agent subject and whose 
second argument is an adverbial playing some different semantic role. The 
most frequent verb of this group is kémdélds- ‘help’, whose second argument 
plays the semantic role of a beneficiary (512). A not very frequent but peculiar 
verb is ha:kta:- ‘excrete; defecate’: Its second theme-like argument is realized 
as an adverbial, formed by a noun phrase marked with the instrumental case 
(513). 


AGENT BENEFICIARY 

(512) Min en'ie-ke kém6loh-ito-m, {...]. 
1S8G.PRO 2SG.PRO-DAT/LOC help-FUT-1SG 
‘T will help you, [I will make you a storeroom out of hay]. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.o27) 


THEME [AGENT] 
(513) [...] kéhéil kOmiis agaj karci-nnan ha:kta:-C¢i. 
red _ silver only money-INs defecate-HAB.3SG 
‘[There will be again a box, plated with gold, inside of this box there is 
a golden hen], it excretes only golden money: 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.286) 


The named verbs do not form an exhaustive list but serve as examples for 
intransitive two-argument verbs since this group of verbs is often disregarded. 
Finally, the assumed argument status of adverbials needs justification. Besides 
the theoretical arguments of Larson (1988), Stroik (1990) and Apresjan (1992), 
one crucial linguistic argument is observed in the studied material favouring 
this analysis. In maximally focused sentences with a non-topical subject (see 
Section 10.2 for details), adverbials having argument status appear between the 
subject and the verb (514), whereas circumstantial adverbials appear before 
the subject (515). Since information structural processes do not play a role 
in these examples for the word order inside the VP, it can be assumed that 
the verb-adjacent position of hirge in example (514) is due to its argument 
status. 
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AGENT GOAL 
(514) Béiltr bir ét-ta:k kihi __hir-ge bar-bit. 
once one dog-PROPR human tundra-DAT/LOC go-PST2.38G 
‘Long ago, one man with dogs went into the tundra. 
(BaRD_1930_HairyPeople_flk.oo1) 


AGENT 
(515) Kthin  bajgal-ga dura:k-tar béliige-le:-Cci-ler. 
in.winter sea-DAT/LOC Nenets-PL beluga-VBZ.CAPT-HAB-3PL 
‘In winter, the Nenets people hunt belugas on the sea.’ 
(BaA_1930_OneEyedGirl_flk.oo2) 


7.3.1.5 Three-Argument Verbs 

Three-argument verbs are trivalent, calling for the realization of three argu- 
ments. The most common representatives of three-argument verbs are ditrans- 
itive verbs, exhibiting one subject playing the semantic role of agent and two 
objects playing the semantic roles of theme and recipient. All arguments are 
formally noun phrases, marked with the nominative, accusative, and dative- 
locative cases. Example (516) shows the trivalent and ditransitive verb bier- 
‘give’; similarly behaving verbs are in certain contexts e.g. egel- ‘bring’ or tuttar- 
‘hand’. 


RECIPIENT [AGENT] THEME 
(516) Ol ikka bier-er tug-u ere. 
that dog-DAT/LOC give-PRS.3SG what-ACC INDF 
‘She gives something to the dog’ 
(BeAM_ig9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.158) 


Apart from such verbs expressing physical transfer, verbs expressing mental 
transfer like die- ‘say’, hayar- ‘speak; say’, et- ‘speak; say’ and kepse:- ‘tell’ are, 
as a rule, trivalent and ditransitive like in example (517). However, as shown 
in detail in Sections 7.3.2.3 and 8.1.4, the recipient/addressee can also be pro- 
moted to the second argument, primarily when direct speech follows. Then, 
these verbs do not behave like trivalent and ditransitive verbs anymore, but 
like bivalent and monotransitive verbs. 
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AGENT THEME 
(517) Dogot-tor-o da tiog-u da _ die-bet-ter 
friend-PL-POSS.3SG EMPH what-ACC INDF Say-NEG.PRS-3PL 
RECIPIENT/ADDRESSEE 
e-bit ginie-ke. 


AUX-PST2.3SG 3SG.PRO-DAT/LOC 
‘His friends didn’t even say something to him: 
(PoNA_19900810_TojooInVolochanka_nar.og1) 


Similarly to bivalent intransitive motion verbs, a couple of trivalent monotrans- 
itive verbs express the caused movement of a referent. These verbs have an 
agent subject (causing the movement) as the first argument, a theme object 
(which is moved) as the second argument, and an adverbial expressing the goal 
of movement as the third argument. Verbs belonging to this group are, e.g. as- 
‘push’ (518), w:r- ‘lay; put’ (519), or élt- ‘carry; bring’. 


THEME GOAL [AGENT] 
(518) Onton mah-i il-l-a ka:r-ga as-t-a. 
then wood-acc take-PsT1-38G snow-DAT/LOC push-PST1-3SG 
‘Then he took the piece of wood and pushed [it] into the snow: 
(AkEE 19xx_BoySister_flk.149) 


THEME [AGENT] GOAL 
(519) [...] kim tohogo wuir-but-tar  tia-ga. 
who.pPH birth.pole put-psT2-3PL tundra-DAT/LOC 
‘(According to my mother, when I was born, when I was born], they put 
a whatchamacallit, a birth pole into the tundra’ 
(KiLS_KiES_2009_Life_nar.KiLS.oo6) 


Finally, the trivalent verb a:tta:- ‘name’ is worth mentioning since its argument 
structure exhibits a peculiarity. The verb is transitive, with an agent subject as 
the first argument and a theme object as the second argument. Its third argu- 
ment is an adverbial clause, obligatorily formed by the sequential converb form 
of die- ‘say’. The semantic role of this argument can maybe be called translative 
or alike; in any case, it expresses the name given to the referent expressed by 
the second argument. 
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THEME [AGENT] 
(520) Ol thin ogonnor-u _ast-ta:-bit-tar 
that because.of old.man-ACC name-VBZ-PST2-3PL 
TRANSLATIVE(?) 
“Oguruo Bitik” die-n. 
beads beard say-CVB.SEQ 
‘Therefore, they called the old man “Pearl Beard”’ 
(AKEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.oo5) 


To sum up, it can be said that three-argument verbs in Dolgan are ditrans- 
itive (verbs expressing physical or mental transfer) or monotransitive (verbs 
expressing caused motion). The analyzed material did not reveal any intrans- 
itive three-argument verbs, which, however, does not entirely exclude the pos- 
sibility of their existence. As for their syntax, three-argument verbs always have 
a subject as the first argument and an object as the second argument. The third 
argument can also be an object which has been convincingly shown, e.g. by 
Larson (1988). As for adverbials as third arguments, the same argumentation 
presented for obligatory adverbials of two-argument verbs can be adopted (see 
Section 7.3.1.4). 


7.3.2 Valence Changing Operations 

7.3.2.1 Valence Increasing Operations 

Valence increasing operations add an argument to the subcategorization of a 
verb, whereby the most common structures are causatives (Payne 1997: 175- 
177). As described in Section 12.4, there are various derivational suffixes in 
Dolgan, which express causatives. Here, only the syntactic patterns of caus- 
atives are described; for the form of the suffixes, see the relevant section in 
Chapter 12. 

When causative suffixes are added to intransitive verbs, the verb is trans- 
itivized. As for the semantic roles included, two groups of verbs are to be 
distinguished: The first group contains mostly unergative verbs, whose single 
argument plays a proto-agent role. The second group has mostly unaccusat- 
ive verbs, whose single argument plays a proto-patient role. When a causative 
suffix (mostly -TAr) is added to an unergative verb, the emerging verb’s first 
argument plays the semantic role of a causer, whereas its second argument 
keeps playing the agent-like semantic role. The transitivization/causativization 
of the verb ké:r- ‘shamanize’ means that some person causes another person to 
shamanize, but not that the first person has the second person as “target” of 
shamanizing (521). 
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AGENT 
(521) a. De bu ojun-un kézr-tthi. 
well this shaman-Poss.2SG shamanize-PROB.3SG 
‘Well, the shaman was about to shamanize’ 
(BeAM_1i99x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.228) 


CAUSEE = AGENT 
b. OL tis — tégiil ojun-u 
that three time shaman-Acc 
[CAUSER|] 
ki:r-dar-bit, [...] 
shamanize-CAUS-PST2.3SG 
‘Three times he let shamans shamanize, [it did not help]. 
(BaRD_1930_MasterOfWorld_flk.o13) 


In contrast, when a causative suffix (mostly -r or -t) is added to an unaccus- 
ative verb, the emerging verb’s first argument plays the semantic role agent, 
whereas its second argument keeps playing a patient-like role. The transitiviz- 
ation/causativization of the verbs 6/- ‘die’ and olor- ‘sit’, thus, means that some 
person kills and seats another person ((522) and (523)). 


(522) a. Bari-ta 6l-biit-ter. 
all-poss.3sG die-PST2-3PL 
‘They [= Dolgans in Potapovo] have all died.’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_HardLife_conv.SuON.122) 


“CAUSER’ = AGENT “CAUSEE” = PATIENT 


b. Ogonnor taba-tin 
old.man reindeer-POSS.3SG.ACC 
ol-6r-6n ke:s-pit. 


die-CAUS-CVB.SEQ throw.AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘The old man killed the reindeer’ 
(BeVP_1970_Laajku_flk.o20) 


THEME 
(523) a. [...] bu olor-or ogo-to. 
this sit-prs.3sG child-Poss.3sG 
‘(Her child is here], her child sits here. 
(KuSE_2009_Family_nar.KuSE.o12) 
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“CAUSE” = THEME 

b. Ogo-tun beje-tin 
child-poss.3S8G.Acc self-POSS.3SG.GEN 

[“CAUSER’| = [AGENT] 

att-i-gar olor-put. 
place.beneath-Poss.3SG-DAT/LOC sit.CAUS-PST2.3SG 
‘He seated the child beneath himself? 
(BeAM_199x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.og1) 


For the sake of transparency, 6l6r- ‘kill’ and olort- ‘seat’ are glossed containing 
a causative suffix in the examples above, e.g. 6/-Gr- ‘die-caus’. However, such 
causative verbs strongly tend to be lexicalized. Although the semantic struc- 
ture of ‘kill’ is undoubtedly ‘cause to die’, it is hardly deniable that 6lér- ‘kill’ 
forms part of the Dolgan lexicon, whereas this can be debated in the case of, 
e.g, kizrdar- ‘make shamanize’. Consequently, verbs like éldr- ‘kill’ are glossed as 
underived stems in other places of this grammar. 

Coming to transitive verbs, to which causative suffixes are added, the situ- 
ation is more complex. The referent playing the semantic role causer is always 
realized as the first argument, thus, being the subject. The referent affected by 
the causation, i.e. the causee, can be realized as the second argument, being the 
object of the verb. Concerning the verbal subcategorization, the referent still 
plays an agent-like role. If this construction appears, there is no more patient- 
or theme-like argument realized in the clause, although the verb’s semantics 
would allow it. 


CAUSER CAUSEE = AGENT 
(524) Onon gini minigi-n kete-t-er. 
SO 3SG.PRO 1SG.PRO-ACC guard-CAUS-PRS.3SG 
‘So he makes me guard.’ 
(PoNA_19900322_PoorBoyDevil_flk.o22) 


However, the referent affected by causation can also be expressed by a noun 
phrase marked with the dative-locative case. Then the realization of the ori- 
ginal theme- or patient-like second argument of the verb remains the same. 
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CAUSEE = AGENT [CAUSER] 
(525) Mannaj kuzn’es-tar-ga onor-tor 
at.first blacksmith-pL-paT/LOc make-CAUS.IMP.2SG 
PATIENT PATIENT 
tarba-h-ar tarbak-ta, tig-ar halka-ta. 


scrape-COOP-PTCP.PRS Claw-PART nut-PTCP.PRS hammer-PART 
‘At first, let blacksmiths make you a scraping claw, a nutting hammer: 
(PoNA_19900322_PoorBoyDevil_flk.o32) 


THEME [CAUSER| 
(526) Tug-u illa-t-a-gin iti 
what-ACCc sing-CAUS-PRS-2SG that 
CAUSEE = FORCE(?) 
pat efon-na-r? 
gramophone-POSs.2SG-DAT/LOC 
‘What are you spinning there on the gramophone?’ ~ 
lit. ‘What do you let the gramophone sing?’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_MusicRepressions_conv.LaVN.013) 


In this construction, both the agent-like causee (527) and the theme- or patient- 
like argument (528) can be omitted if they are retrievable from the context. 


PATIENT CAUSER 
(527) Mudsta-ni hu:nnar-tar-a:cci e-ti-ler ol ulakan 

floor-Acc wash-CAUS-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-3PL that big 

pekar’-dar. 

baker-PL 


‘The old bakers made [us] clean the floor: 
(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.o21) 


CAUSEE = AGENT [CAUSER] 
(528) “[...] ulakan ojum-na tilin-ner-ie-m’, d-irr. 
big | shaman-DaT/LOC revive-CAUS-FUT-ISG say-PRS.3SG 
‘“(T will always take my daughter with me, she will revive], I will make 
the big shaman revive [her]’, he says. 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfNganasan_flk.oo5) 


From a syntactic point of view, the first construction (524) effectively does 
not seem to be a valence increasing operation since a third theme- or patient- 
like argument is missing. The second construction can be analyzed as double 
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object construction in Larson’s (1988) sense. Whether there are functional dif- 
ferences between the two structures—apart from the omission of a patient- 
/theme-like argument—cannot be answered at the moment. Example (529) 
stands to reason that this is not the case since both constructions appear in 
one single utterance. In either case, vot ‘fire’ is the agent of the event, but 
in the first clause, it exhibits dative-locative case marking, and in the second 
clause, it exhibits accusative case marking. However, it can be once more 
shown that in the first clause, a patient appears, but in the second clause, 
not. 


PATIENT CAUSEE=AGENT [CAUSER| 
(529) [...] uskam;n-é wuok-ka aha-t-ar, 
hare-acc fire-DAT/LOC eat-CAUS-PRS.3SG 
CAUSEE = AGENT [CAUSER] 
uot-u emie aha-t-ar. 
fire-ACC again eat-CAUS-PRS.3SG 
‘[Then, having taken the hare], she gives the hare to the fire to eat, she 
feeds the fire again.’ 
(SuAA_20xx_Birth_nar.o51) 


In the case of the verbs ahat- ‘feed; give to eat’ (< aha:- ‘eat’) and iher- ‘water; 
give to drink’ (< is- ‘drink’), also instrumental case marking of the patient argu- 
ment can be observed. I tentatively suggest Russian influence here since the 
Russian counterparts kormit’ ‘feed; give to eat’ and poit’ ‘water; give to drink’ 
also govern the instrumental case of the patient argument. As instrumental 
case marking of patient- or theme-like arguments cannot be observed with 
other verbs in Dolgan, this seems to be a plausible explanation for instances 
like example (530). 


PATIENT AGENT=CAUSEE [CAUSER| 


(530) Aragi:-nan taba-ni aha-p-pat-tar, eae 
alcohol-Ins reindeer-acc eat-CAUS-NEG.PRS-3PL 
‘One does not feed the reindeer with alcohol, [the reindeer eat only 
from the ground]: 


(KiPP_2009_Story_nar.KiPP.o28) 


7.3.2.2 Valence Decreasing Operations 

Valence decreasing operations cause the reduction of the number of argu- 
ments of a verb. The most common types of valence decreasing operations are 
reflexives, middles, reciprocals and passives (Payne 1997: 196-209). 
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The central feature of reflexive constructions is that the agent-like argu- 
ment and the patient-like argument are co-referential. Therefore, the semantic 
valence of the given verb is reduced by one (Payne 1997: 198), which is most 
often transferred to its syntactic realization. In this case, reflexives are formed 
by the derivational suffixes -(I)IIN and -n (see Section 12.4). More seldom, reflex- 
ives can be expressed analytically, in which case the syntactic valence of the 
given verb does not change. The former pattern is displayed by example (531), 
the latter pattern by example (532). 


AGENT = PATIENT 
(531) [...] min olus bih-ilin-ni-m. 
1SG.PRO very make.dirty-REFL-PST1-1SG 
‘{Because of your badness] I made myself very dirty. 
(PoNA_2004_MikaMukulajAloneAtHome_nar.o67) 


THEME [AGENT] 

(532) Beje-lerin a:t-tan-al-lar “tea __ kihi-ler-e” 
self-POSS.3PL.ACC name-VBZ-PRS-3PL tundra human-PL-POSS.3SG 
die-n. 

Say-CVB.SEQ 


‘They call themselves “tundra people” [= Dolgans]. 
(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.o79) 


Middle constructions are both formally and functionally similar to reflexive 
structures. Prototypically, middle verbs are formed from transitive verbs and 
express that the given event has no concrete causer. Consequently, the verb’s 
valence is reduced by one. The single argument of the verb plays a patient-like 
semantic role, whereas no agent-like argument is expressed. 


THEME 

(533) Pluot bild'a-m-mit huga:-ka. 
raft take.away-MID-PST2.3SG pancake.ice-DAT/LOC 
‘The raft got stuck in the pancake ice. 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.200) 


Middle verbs can also express that the first argument of a verb plays the 
semantic roles of both an agent and a beneficiary. This pattern, however, is 
no instance of a valence decreasing operation since the verb’s argument struc- 
ture is not changed. In example (534), the verbs have an agent and a patient 
argument, each realized as the subject and the direct object, respectively. The 
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middle suffix only indicates that the people referred to perform the actions for 
their own benefit. 


AGENT = BENEFICIARY PATIENT 


(534) Kim balik ira:sta-n-ar, 
who fish clean-MID-PRS.3SG 
AGENT = BENEFICIARY PATIENT 
kim dukula — kuzr-d-un-ar. 
who dried.fish get.dry-CAUS-MID-PRS.3SG 
‘Some of them are cleaning fish for themselves, some are drying fish for 
themselves’ 


(PoNA_1970_NeverSeenBird_nar.oo7) 


Reciprocal constructions include a transitive verb, whose first and second argu- 
ments refer to the same set of referents. Thereby, the referents perform the 
given action mutually, ie. they act on each other. In example (535), either ref- 
erent loves and is loved, thus either plays both semantic roles included (exper- 
iencer for the first argument, stimulus for the second argument). Structurally, 
there exists the possibility to express reciprocality with the help of the recip- 
rocal pronoun beje beje (see Section 3.3.2.2). In this structure, the verb appears 
as a transitive verb (like in the second clause of example (535)). More often, 
however, the verb itself is an intransitive derivate of a transitive verb, which 
calls for the realization of one single subject argument like in the first clause of 
example (535). 


EXPERIENCER/STIMULUS 


(535) [...] bthigi domnuy-nu-ttan 
1S8G.PRO long.ago-ADJZ-ABL 
THEME 
bagar-s-a-bit, beje-beje-bitin hiirde:k 
love-RECP-PRS-1PL self-self-POSS.1PL.ACC very 
[AGENT] 
kilisl-t:-bit. 


esteem-PRS-1PL 

‘[How long will we hide], we love each other for a long time, we esteem 
each other a lot.’ 

(NaLE_2002_StonyBone_flk.o18) 


Passive constructions are relatively rare in Dolgan. Formally, passive verbs 
share many properties with unaccusative verbs since their subject also plays a 
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patient-like semantic role, cf. example (536). The first clause contains the unac- 
cusative verb hiit- ‘get lost’, and the second the passive verb bululun- ‘be found’. 
Seemingly, both clauses are structured identically. Therefore, passive construc- 
tions are valence decreasing operations in which the given verb has one single 
patient-like argument. 


(536) Kihi _ hiit-er kihi —_— but-ull-al-lar. 
human get.lost-PRs.3sG human find-PAss-PRS-3PL 
‘People get lost, and people are found. 
(AnSP_AnIM_2009_Girl_nar.AnSP.o19) 


According to Li (201: 278-280), the agent of a passive verb can be realized 
overtly, exhibiting dative-locative or instrumental case marking. In the mater- 
ial analyzed here, there are only very few passive constructions, where an 
adverbial marked with the dative-locative case could possibly be interpreted 
as an agent. However, the Russian translations given by native speakers favour 
a local interpretation of the adverbial. 


(537) Min o-lor-go it-illi-bit-im — [.<]. 
1SG.PRO that-PL-DAT/LOC rise-PASS-PST2-1SG 
‘I was brought up at theirs (~ by them), [an old man and an old 
woman |.’ 
(original translation: ‘A y Hux BocnuTbIBalacbh—l[yefzyurKa c Gabyu- 
KoH].’) 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.035) 


7-3-2-3 Speech Verbs as Applicatives 

As described in Section 7.3.1.5, the speech verbs die- ‘say’, hanar- ‘speak; say’, et- 
‘speak; say’ and kepse:- ‘tell’ are principally ditransitive in Dolgan. Their second 
argument plays the theme role and is coded with the object cases (accusative, 
nominative, partitive). Their third argument plays the recipient/addressee role 
and is coded with the dative-locative case. The examples (538) to (541) show 
this structure for all four verbs. 


AGENT THEME 
(538) Dogot-tor-o da tiog-u da _ die-bet-ter 
friend-PL-POSS.3SG EMPH what-ACC INDF Say-NEG.PRS-3PL 
RECIPIENT/ADDRESSEE 
e-bit ginie-ke. 


AUX-PST2.3PL 3SG.PRO-DAT/LOC 
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‘His friends didn’t even say something to him: 
(PoNA_19900810_TojooInVolochanka_nar.og1) 


AGENT THEME 
(539) Htibehit kais  6s-tér-ti beje-tin 
leader goose news-PL-ACC self-POSS.3SG.GEN 
RECIPIENT/ADDRESSEE 
don-u-gar hanar-bit-a. 


people-POSs.3SG-DAT/LOC speak-PST2-38G 
‘The leader goose told the news to its people: 
(PoNA_2004_SnowOwl_flk.o13) 


RECIPIENT/ADDRESSEE [AGENT] 


(540) [...] hette timek icci-ti-ger et-er 
seven button master-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC speak-PRS.3SG 
THEME 
ildit-i. 


message-ACC 
‘[The boy goes and] tells the message to the master of seven buttons. 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.o72) 


RECIPIENT/ADDRESSEE THEME 


(541) Tatjana Ivanovna-ga o-lor-u 
Tatyana Ivanovna-DAT/LOC that-PL-Acc 
[AGENT] 


kepse:-bit-im. 

tell-PsT2-1SG 

‘I told Tatyana Ivanovna those [things]. 
(PoIP_ErAI_2009_Life2_nar.PoIP.027) 


However, Dolgan speech verbs exhibit a peculiarity, which possibly relates 
to the notion of applicative. Applicatives promote non-argument participants 
to an argument position, mainly the object position (Payne 1997: 186-187). 
When Dolgan speech verbs occur together with direct speech, their recipi- 
ent/addressee argument can be realized as their second argument, exhibit- 
ing the morphosyntactic properties of a direct object. The examples (542) to 
(545) demonstrate this for the four aforementioned speech verbs. The emer- 
ging pattern is relatively frequent, though not obligatory, with the verb die- ‘say’, 
and more seldom with the verbs hayar- ‘speak; say’, et- ‘speak; say’ and kepse:- 
‘tell’ 
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“THEME” [AGENT] RECIPIENT/ADDRESSEE 
(542) “Udren-ime’, d-i:l-ler mijigi-n. 

learn-NEG.IMP.2SG say-PRS-3PL 18G.PRO-ACC 

‘Don't learn’, they say to me. 

(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.o59) 


AGENT RECIPIENT/ADDRESSEE 
(543) Birde ké:h-a Bulcut-un, uol-un 
one girl-Poss.3sG Hunter-POSS.3S8G.ACC —_ boy-POSS.3SG.ACC 
“THEME” 
hanar-ar: [izes 


speak-PRS.3SG 
‘Once the girl said to Hunter, to the boy: [“How long will we hide from 


our parents?” |. 
(NaLE_2002_StonyBone_flk.oog) 


AGENT RECIPIENT/ADDRESSEE 
(544) Starsina  uol-a dogor-un 
local.chief son-Poss.3sG friend-POSS.3SG.ACC 
“THEME” 
et-er: [3:21 


speak-PRS.3SG 
‘The local chief’s son says to his friend: | “Well, isn’t it a girl?!”]. 
(BeVP_1970_BaldheadedOrphanBoy_flk.o33—034) 


“THEME” RECIPIENT/ADDRESSEE 
(545) “De it-éala-h-al-lar’ kamandir-bitin 

well shoot-ITER-COOP-PRS-3PL Commander-POSS.1PL.ACC 

[AGENT] 

keps-ir. 


tell-PRS.3SG 
‘“They are shooting”, our commander is told. 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.025) 


This construction occurs apparently because the theme argument is realized 
as direct speech, seemingly standing outside the clause structure. Hence, this 
structure is not a valence increasing operation, but the verb’s valence remains 
the same or is even reduced, depending on the syntactic status of the direct 
speech. Since direct speech can, at least intonationally, be integrated into the 
clause structure (like in the examples (542) and (545)), I would cautiously ana- 
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lyze it still as an argument of the verb. Then the verb is still trivalent, exhibiting 
one subject argument (agent) and two object arguments (theme, recipient). 
Finally, the promotion of the recipient argument is not obligatory if the theme 
argument corresponds to direct speech. It is still possible then to code the 
recipient/addressee with the dative-locative case, thus, as usually in ditrans- 
itive clauses, like in example (546). 


AGENT RECIPIENT/ADDRESSEE 


(546) Kunadaj  balti-ti-gar et-er: 
Kungadjaj youngersibling-Poss.3SG-DAT/LOC say-PRS.3SG 
“THEME” 

“Taba-gin kolij’. 


reindeer-POSS.2SG.ACC harness.IMP.2SG 
‘Kungadjaj says to his younger brother: “Harness your reindeer”’ 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.o37) 


7-4 Adpositional Phrase 


Adpositional phrases have an adposition as their head, which is always a post- 
position in Dolgan. Consequently, adpositional phrases are strictly head-final 
in Dolgan. Adpositional phrases take a noun phrase as their complement, 
whereby the postposition governs the case of the depending noun, which can 
be as follows: nominative, genitive, accusative, dative-locative, ablative. See 
also Section 3.7 for a list of postpositions and their government patterns. Some 
postpositions can also take a clause as their complement, forming adverbial 
clauses, which is discussed in detail in Section 9.3.3. This pattern applies to 
the postpositions dieri ‘until’, kenne ~ genne ‘after’, gitta ~ kitta ‘with’, hagina 
‘during’, thin ‘because of; for’, kérdiik ~ kurduk ‘like’ and tali ‘similar to’. The 
examples (547) and (548) display adpositional phrases with the postposition 
ihin ‘because of; for’ as the head. In example (547), the complement is a noun; 
in example (548), it is an adverbial clause expressing causality. 


(547) Bu bari-ta aga-m thin, [...]. 
this all-poss.3sc father-poss.1sG because.of 
‘That’s all because of my father, [if I had a husband, would I get tired 
scooping water?! ].’ 
(BeVP_1970_Laajku_flk.o52) 
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(548)  [...] on-tu-lara tuksu-batag-in 
that-POSS.3SG-POSS.3PL work-NEG.PTCP.PST-POSS.3SG.GEN 
thin kim-ne:-bit-ter, onor-but-tar itinne kalxo:z. 


because.of who.PH-VBZ-PST2-3PL make-PsT2-3PL there kolkhoz 
‘{Then, after a year had passed], they turned it [= the sovkhoz] into a 
kolkhoz because it didn’t work: 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.oo5) 


7.5 Adverb Phrase 


Adverb phrases have an adverb as head of the phrase and, as a rule, no comple- 
ment, which their head would govern. Thus, many adverb phrases are formed 
by a bare adverb, which is the language-indicating adverb hakali: ‘in Dolgan’ in 
example (549). 


(549) [...] haka-liz — Iste die-Céi-ler. 
Dolgan-s1m Iste say-HAB-3PL 
‘[My name is Iste (Stepanida) |, in Dolgan they say Iste.’ 
(BeSN_2009_Family_nar.oo1) 


Like adjectives, also adverbs can be modified by the degree adverbs bagaji ~ 
bagaj (550) and mija: ~ min’a: ~ muja ~ mun’a (551), which stand after the 
adverb they modify. The former adverb occurs in both Upper and Lower Dolgan 
varieties, whereas the latter only occurs in Upper Dolgan. 


(550) On-tu-y ma:ma-m erde bagaji 
that-POSS.3SG-POSS.2SG mum-POSS.1SG early very 
6L-biit-e, [eer ke 


die-PST2-3SG 
‘Then my mother died very early, [and I stayed with my father]. 
(BeSN_2009_Family_nar.o04) 


(551) |[..] of dud minigi-n erde miéja: er-ge 
that MOD 1SG.PRO-ACC early very husband-pat/Loc 
bier-bit-tere — biiolla ebe-m-ezk. 
give-PST2-3PL EMPH grandmother-POSs.1SG-PROPR 
‘(We being women, we being women], my grandparents married me 
off very early. 
(BeAM_ig9x_LegendSpiritOfTrees_nar.246) 
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If the head adverb is formed with the derivational suffix -TIk, the latter is 
added to the modifying adverb, not to the head adverb. This pattern can unam- 
biguously be shown for the adverb bagaji ~ bagaj (552). In the case of the adverb 
mija: ~ min’a: ~ muja ~ muna, the pattern is expected, too, but cannot be proven 
since no relevant instances could be found in the analyzed material. However, 
given that case endings may be attached, if the adverb modifies an adjective, 
and the adjective is not in attribute position (see Section 7.2), it stands to reason 
that this holds for -TIk as well. 


(552) Onton tictige; bagajt-tik olor-bup-put, |...]. 
then good _ very-aDvz live-psT2-1PL 
‘Then we were living very well, [my husband ceased drinking alcohol, 
with the child]. 
(UoPP_ChGS_20170724_SocCogRetell2_nar.UoPP.o29) 
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Clausal Syntax—Simple Clauses 


Simple clauses are understood here as clauses containing one predicate and 
one predication, respectively. The predicate can be a verbal or a non-verbal 
item. Verbal predications have, thus, a verb as predicate and, depending on the 
verb’s argument structure, several arguments of the verb. In Section 8.1, verbal 
predications are discussed. Moreover, the core syntactic functions subject, dir- 
ect object and indirect object are dealt with there. In Section 8.2, non-verbal 
predications are discussed, focusing on the types of non-verbal predicates. In 
Section 8.3, the status and the syntax of (free) adverbials are addressed. They 
are dealt with separately since their appearance is mostly not pre-defined by 
the verb’s argument structure in verbal predications. Additionally, they are 
likewise relevant in non-verbal predication. Whereas these sections deal with 
declarative clauses, Section 8.4 deals with non-declarative clauses, namely 
imperative clauses in Section 8.4.1 and interrogative clauses in Section 8.4.2. 
Section 8.5, finally, describes the central negation patterns in simple clauses. 


8.1 Verbal Predication 


Verbal predication means that a verb forms the predicate of a clause. Depend- 
ing on the verb’s argument structure, there is a varying amount of obligatory 
noun phrases in the clause, called arguments. Moreover, the clause may have 
further constituents that do not depend on the verb, called adjuncts. The fol- 
lowing sections are organized according to the number of arguments of the 
verb in the respective clause. Section 8.1.1 deals with impersonal clauses, where 
the verb lacks any argument. Section 8.1.2 deals with intransitive clauses, where 
the verb has one argument. Section 8.1.3 deals with (mono)transitive clauses, 
where the verb has two arguments. Section 8.1.4 deals with ditransitive clauses, 
where the verb has three arguments. Following this structure, several syntactic 
functions and their patterns are dealt with in different sections: The subject is 
discussed in Section 8.1.2, the direct object is discussed in Section 8.1.3, and the 
indirect object is discussed in Section 8.1.4. 


8.1.1 Impersonal Clauses 
Impersonal clauses are broadly understood as clauses that cluster around a 
verb with no referential subject (Malchukov & Ogawa 2011: 20). It is import- 
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ant to note that there may thus be a syntactic subject in the clause, but it 
must not have a concrete referent. Impersonal clauses in Dolgan are observed 
in three functional domains: atmospheric/meteorological verbs, necessitative 
constructions, and impersonal constructions with indefinite and non-specific 
subjects. 

Atmospheric/meteorological verbs are mostly denominal derivations. They 
exhibit third-person singular verb morphology and often lack a formal subject, 
like the examples (553) and (554). However, sometimes a dummy subject is also 
used, like in example (555). 


(553) Kthin hamié:r-da:-bit, karr-a bari-ta bu:s 
winter rain-VBZ-PST2.3SG snow-POSS.3SG all-Poss.3SG ice 
buol-but. 


become-PST2.3SG 
‘In winter, it rained, [and] the whole snow turned to ice. 
(ErSV_1964_WarPartridgesPikes_flk.oo03) 


(554) Cubu karayar-ia. 
soon get.dark-FUT.3SG 
‘Soon, it will turn dark’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar142) 


(555) Téhd da ___ buol-bakka kalla:zn karanar-bit. 
how.much INDF be-NEG.CVB.SIM sky _ get.dark-PsT2.38G 
‘Soon, it turned dark’ 
(ChPK_1970_ThreeBoys_flk.o63) 


Additionally, lexical verbs like tiis- ‘fall’ (556) and ogus- ‘beat’ (557) can express 
atmospheric events in Dolgan. In this case, the original meaning of the verb 
is bleached, and the latter carries only person-number as well as eventually 
TAME morphology. Given this, the emerging pattern can be labelled “dummy 
(auxiliary) verb” following Malchukov & Ogawa (201: 26). The atmospheric 
event itself, in turn, is expressed by the subject as the first argument of the verb. 
Consequently, the given construction is no impersonal clause from a purely 
structural point of view since there is a subject in the clause, which conveys 
essential semantics to the clause’s proposition. However, the construction is 
formally constrained to the third person singular and functionally constrained 
to atmospheric events. Thus, it is analyzed here by analogy to the impersonal 
constructions discussed above, although it differs to some extent. 
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(556) Ulaka:-ta testi-bit-e du:, hami:r tits-piit du, 
chum.edge-Poss.3sG drip-PsT2-38G Q rain fall-psT2.3sG Q 
tuok dur? 
what Q 


‘Did the edge of the chum drip, did it rain, or what?’ 
(UkET_19940424_OldWomantTaal_flk.o04) 


(557)  Téal-la:k purga ogus-t-a. 
wind-PROPR snowstorm beat-PST1-3SG 
‘A windy snowstorm came up. 
(AkEE_19xx_BoySister_flk.104) 


The second group of impersonal clauses contains forms of the necessitative 
mood 2 (see Section 6.5.7.2). The predicate of the clause is formed by the neces- 
sitative particle na:da ‘need to; necessary’ (< Russian nado ‘id.’), governing the 
future participle of the relevant verb. If the logical subject is indefinite and 
non-specific, the participle carries the dative-locative case suffix, and there is 
no expression in the clause referring to the logical subject (558). If the logical 
subject has a concrete referent like in (559), the future participle exhibits the 
needed possessive suffix and the accusative case suffix, forming a subordin- 
ate complement clause (see Section 9.3.1). Syntactically, the logical subject is 
expressed as the possessor of the participle in the subordinate clause. There- 
fore, either construction lacks a syntactic subject and must be analyzed as an 
impersonal clause. 


(558) Bu tebielen-e hit-ar-i 
this fidget.with.legs-cvB.sIM lie-PTCP.PRS-ACC 
ergici-t-iek-ke na:da. 


turn-CAUS-PTCP.FUT-DAT/LOC need.to 
‘Such [a calf], which lies and fidgets with its legs, has to be turned’ 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.o14) 


(559) Be:be, mannaj-bitin bul-viok-putun nada. 
wait first-POSS.1PL.ACC find-PTCP.FUT-POSS.1PL.ACC need.to 
‘Wait, we have to find the beginning’ 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogOrder_conv.ChGS.o023) 


The last type of impersonal clauses is formed by any verb with an indefinite and 
non-specific subject, which per default appears in the second person singular 
or third person plural. This construction is functionally equivalent to agent- 
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less passives or dummy-subject constructions in Indo-European languages (e.g. 
English one, German man, French on). It is used to make general statements, 
like in examples (560) and (561), and expresses events whose agent is unknown 
or not important, like in example (562). 


(560) A  cugas kés-ké ikki: taba-ni 
and close reindeer.caravan-DAT/LOC two reindeer-ACC 
koliij-el-ler. 
harness-PRS-3PL 
‘And for a close migration, one harnesses two reindeer’ 
(AnIM_2009_Argish_nar.o32) 


(561) Hria-ni da umn-a-gin, olonko-nu da umn-a-gin. 
song-Acc and forget-pRs-2sG tale-acc and forget-pRs-2sG 
‘One forgets the songs, [and] one forgets the tales.’ 
(UkET_AKEE_19940424_ SongsTales_conv.UkET.107) 


(562) Kaja, kihi-ler-i Maskva:-ga ill-el-ler 
well human-pL-acc Moscow-DatT/LOC take.away-PRS-3PL 
tihii. 
they.say 


‘Well, people are brought to Moscow, they say. 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.u8) 


8.1.2 Intransitive Clauses 

Intransitive clauses cluster around an intransitive verb, which has exactly one 
argument. As was described in Section 7.3.1, intransitive verbs can be split into 
unaccusative and unergative verbs. In finite intransitive clauses, however, both 
types of verbs behave similarly, whence they are discussed here together. The 
single argument of an intransitive verb, which can be a noun or a pronoun, 
forms the subject of the respective clause. Nouns are always third-person sub- 
jects since they, by default, refer to some entity apart from speaker and hearer. 
Pronouns can occur in all persons. 


(563) N’éonuhut-um Ol-L-6. 
front.reindeer-POSSs.1SG die-PST1-3SG 
‘My front reindeer has died.’ 
(BeAM_ig9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.113) 
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(564) Gini toze tilel-izr e-t-e. 
3SG.PRO also work-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-3SG 
‘He was also working, 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.243) 


(565) Min emie bar-a-bin. 
1S8G.PRO also go-PRS-1SG 
‘T also go. 
(ErSV_1964_SnowOwl_flk.o25) 


Moreover, complement clauses can replace the subject of a clause, as addressed 
in detail in Section 9.3.1. However, this pattern is rare, and proper instances like 
example (566) are difficult to find. 


(566) Kim tuspa duka: tup-pat-tar, die-ge 
who individually tent build-NEG.PRs-3PL house-DAT/LOC 
tor6-t-6:CCi-ler, Bele 
give.birth-CAUS-HAB-3PL 
‘Who does not build up a tent especially, lets her give birth at home, 
[in the living tent]. 
(SuAA_20xx_Birth_nar.o25) 


The examples show that the subject agrees almost without exception in per- 
son and number with the verb. This is also true in the case of overt third-person 
plural subjects, which is surprising from a turcological point of view since most 
Turkic languages allow for disagreement in these contexts (Johanson 2021:561). 
(567) and (568) show agreeing third-person plural objects. 


(567) Onton mumka-hit-tar-in munka-l-i:l-lar. 
then seine-AGN-PL-POSS.2SG seine-VBZ-PRS-3PL 
‘Then the fishermen fish with a seine. 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.122) 


(568) O-lor  kepse:-bit-ter ere: [...]. 
that-PL tell-psT2-3PL just 
‘They just told [him]: [...] 
(BaRD_1930_MasterOfWorld_flk.o14) 


In the case of coordinated subjects (see Section 7.1.4 for the coordination of 
noun phrases), the predicate has mostly plural morphology, regardless of the 
pattern of coordination. 
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(569) Béilkr ogonn’or-do:k eme:ksin _ olor-but-tar. 
long.ago old-man-PROPR old.woman live-PsT2-3PL 
‘Long ago, there lived an old man and an old woman. 
(YaP_1930_GroomFromUpperWorld_flk.oo1) 


(570) Tonus in’e-tin kitta bar-an ka:l-bit-tar. 
Ewenki mother-P0ss.38G.Acc with go-CVB.SEQ stay.AUX-PST2-3PL 
‘The Ewenki and his mother went off’ 
(ChPK_1970_Nganasan_flk.o36) 


The subject of an intransitive clause can be realized overtly, like in the ex- 
amples above. Still, it can also be omitted from the clause since verbal morpho- 
logy always codes it unambiguously. This is true in all other finite clause types, 
too. The following numbers take into account subjects of all clause types, not 
only subjects of intransitive clauses. The results are, thus, transferable to trans- 
itive and ditransitive clauses as well. In the analyzed corpus data, ca. 55% (3,093 
out of 5,585) of subjects are realized covertly. In the following clauses, only the 
personal endings at the verb express the person and number of the subject. 


(571) Ogo-lor-gun gitta olor-un-a-gin. 
child-PL-PoOss.2SG.Acc with live-MID-PRS-2SG 
‘You live together with your children. 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.KuNS.063) 


(572) Urukku-lu: ill-i:l-lar. 
former-SIM sing-PRS-3PL 
‘They sing like they used to’ 
(EIBK_KuNS_2004, Storytellers_conv.KuNS.o21) 


The conditions for omitting subjects in Dolgan are largely unexplored. As for 
first- and second-person subjects, the covert realization of the subject seems to 
be the standard pattern since ca. 80% (1,091 out of 1,353) of first- and second- 
person subjects are omitted. As for third-person subjects, this is more complic- 
ated. Just under 50% (2,002 out of 4,232) of third-person subjects are omit- 
ted from the clause. Here, reference tracking undoubtedly plays a role since it 
depends on the aforementionedness of a third-person referent, whether it has 
to be realized overtly or not. In Section 10.3, reference tracking will be discussed 
in detail, taking into account omitted subjects, too. 

As for its semantics, the subject of an intransitive clause can play several 
semantic roles. Indeed, the semantic role of an agent is most frequent (see 
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Dik 1978 for a hierarchy of semantic roles). Still, subjects are also patients 
(with unaccusative verbs like tiis- ‘fall’ or dl- ‘die’), themes (e.g. with posture 
verbs like tur- ‘stand’ or olor- ‘sit’) and experiencers (e.g. with perceptional 
verbs like kdr- ‘see’ or ihit- ‘hear’). In passive clauses—though passivization 
is not very frequent in Dolgan—the subject is a patient or a theme most fre- 
quently. 


(573) A die-ler ke — tut-ullu-but e-ti-lere? 
and house-PL PTCL build-pASS-PTCP.PST AUX-PST1-3PL 
‘And the houses were built?’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.KuNS.o35) 


Apart from the subject and the predicate, there may be various adverbials in 
an intransitive clause, whose functions and syntax are discussed in Section 8.3. 
Moreover, there can be particles, interjections or alike. Since Dolgan is a verb- 
final language, the subject usually precedes the verb in intransitive clauses. 
Adverbials are most often placed either before the subject (sentence adverbi- 
als) or between the subject and the verb (sentence as well as VP-modifying 
adverbials). The word order and its relation to information structure are dis- 
cussed in Sections 10.1 and 10.2. 


8.1.3 Transitive Clauses 

Transitive clauses cluster around a verb that has exactly two arguments. The 
first argument is the subject, and the second is prototypically the direct object. 
As discussed in Section 7.3.1, it is debatable whether verbs with adverbials as 
obligatory second argument count as transitive verbs. Here, only verbs with 
direct objects as the second argument are called transitive so that transitive 
clauses contain a verb as the predicate, a subject and a direct object. 

As Dolgan is a nominative-accusative language, subjects of transitive clauses 
behave like subjects of intransitive clauses. Therefore, the assumptions made 
in Section 8.1.2 are also applicable to transitive clauses. In Section 4.2.2, it was 
already stated that Dolgan exhibits Differential Object Marking (DOM) (see 
Bossong 1985). Direct objects can be marked with the nominative, accusative 
and partitive cases. 

The exact patterns of direct object marking in Dolgan are not fully under- 
stood yet, but some clear tendencies can be observed. From a quantitative point 
of view, the accusative case is by far the most frequent strategy for marking dir- 
ect objects, making up ca. 81% (1,053 out of 1,292) of all direct objects in the 
analyzed material. Ca. 17% (216 out of 1,292) of all direct objects are unmarked, 
and only ca. 2% (23 out of 1,292) show partitive case marking. To understand 
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the patterns of direct object marking in Dolgan, it makes sense to discuss the 
less often used strategies first. 

Unmarked direct objects are almost without exception indefinite and non- 
specific or generic. 


(574) [..] of  tiri:-ti-nen diiniir onost-ol-lor. 
that skin-Poss.3SG-INS shaman.drum make-PRS-3PL 
‘(There they skin an old woman] and make a shaman’s drum out of her 
skin.’ 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfNganasan_flk.o69) 


(575) Karcé onost-ol-lor. 
money make-PRS-3PL 
‘They are making money: 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.ChSA.o78) 


Two morphological features underline this assumption: Unmarked direct ob- 
jects rarely occur with possessive suffixes, neither do they exhibit plural mark- 
ing. If possessive suffixes occur at unmarked direct objects, no concrete pos- 
sessive relation—which would indicate definiteness—is available, but rather 
quasi-composition, e.g. ogo atag-a ‘child shoe-Poss.3s8a’ = ‘child’s shoes’. This 
feature is insofar diagnostic, as possessed entities can be analyzed as per default 
definite (Taylor 1995: 201). The absence of plural marking is thought-provoking 
when viewed together with forms underspecified for number (see Section 
4.1.1). These forms occur in Dolgan when the number of a referent is either 
not important or unknown in the given context. Since this is primarily true 
in the case of indefinites, non-specifics and generics, the parallel of under- 
specified number forms and unmarked direct objects can easily be under- 
stood. In example (576), the speaker talks about reindeer herding in gen- 
eral and, thus, does not refer to a concrete group of reindeer being caught. 
Therefore, the plural need not be coded explicitly, and the direct object is 
unmarked. 


(576) Onno taba tutt-al-lar. 
then reindeer catch-PRS-3PL 
‘Then one catches the reindeer’ 
(AnIM_2009_Argish_nar.oog) 


From a syntactic point of view, unmarked direct objects tend to occur prefer- 
ably immediately preverbally or less frequently immediately after the verb. 
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(577) Hana karabin ilim-mit-a,  burduk, taba:k, ¢a;j, maisla, 
new carbine buy-psT2-3sG flour tobacco tea butter 
sarxar. 
sugar 
‘He bought a new carbine, flour, tobacco, tea, butter, sugar’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.216) 


Artem’ev (1999a: 70) states that the nominative case is used with direct objects, 
which are conceived as forming a unity together with the verb. This correl- 
ation is precisely the result of the morphological and syntactic by-effects of 
unmarked direct objects described above. If the object of an action is indefin- 
ite, non-specific or even generic, the speaker likely tells something about the 
event itself rather than about an individualized referent. To put it differently: 
The less individualized a referent is, the more likely it is unmarked when occur- 
ring as a direct object in the clause. 

Partitive case marking is the least frequent strategy of marking direct objects 
in Dolgan. Direct objects marked with the partitive case are indefinite and non- 
specific. However, the indefiniteness and unspecificity of a direct object are 
necessary but not sufficient for partitive case marking since indefinite and non- 
specific objects can also be unmarked. The usage of the partitive case in Dolgan 
seems to be tightly interwoven with certain morphosyntactic domains, namely 
the future tense (578), the imperative mood (579) and the necessitative moods 
(580). 


(578) L’uboj  iréa-ta ill-éa-m, be:be. 
random song-PART sing-FUT-1SG wait 
‘Tl sing a random song, wait’ 
(UkET_AkEE_19940424_SongsTales_conv.UkET.050) 


(579) Onor-un kémiis tlim-ne, kdmiis té:-ta, kémiis 
make-IMP.2PL gold net-PART, gold small.boat-partT gold 
erdi:-te. 

Oar-PART 


‘Make a golden net, a golden small boat and golden oars. 
(ChPK_1970_ThreeBoys_flk.o20) 


(580) He:, bu taba:k-ta birag-iak-kin na:da. 
AFF this tobacco-PART throw-PTCP.FUT-POSS.2SG.ACC need.to 
‘Yes, one has to throw tobacco [onto the grave]. 
(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.102) 
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These constructions have in common that the relevant event has not 
happened yet, which appears to be a decisive criterion for marking direct 
objects with the partitive case. Consequently, the given referent most often 
does not yet exist at the moment of speech. Artem’ev’s (1999b: 111) claim of the 
benefactive meaning of direct objects marked with partitive case and possess- 
ive suffixes, in turn, cannot be supported based on the material analyzed here, 
which is described in more detail in Section 4.2.2.4. 

Finally, the accusative case is the most frequent form to mark direct objects. 
The discussion above implies that direct objects marked with the accusative 
case are prototypically definite or at least specific. In example (581), the refer- 
ents are aforementioned; moreover, their definiteness is indicated by appearing 
in a possessive relationship. In example (582), the referent is neither aforemen- 
tioned nor definite for another reason. Nonetheless, it is individualizable since 
the speaker talks about a particular man, which is characterized further in the 
following context. Therefore, the referent is indefinite but specific. 


(581) Ogo-tun Ojd-iizr, d’aktar-in 
child-poss.3sG.acc remember-PRS.3SG WOoman-POSS.3SG.ACC 
6jd-iizr. 


remember-PRS.3SG 
‘He remembers his child, [and] he remembers his wife.’ 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.UoPP.161) 


(582) Onno bir kihi-ni bul-lu-but. 
there one human-acc find-PsT1-1PL 
‘There, we found one man. 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.059) 


Semantically, direct objects mostly correspond to referents playing the seman- 
tic roles theme or patient like in the examples above. Rarely, also recipients 
can be marked with the accusative case, especially as arguments of speech 
verbs. Here, only one example is given—in Sections 7.3.2.3 and 8.1.4, this phe- 
nomenon is discussed in detail together with ditransitive predicates. 


(583) “Dre it-éala-h-al-lar’, kamand ir-bitin 
well shoot-ITER-COOP-PRS-3PL Commander-POSS.1PL.ACC 
keps-ir. 
tell-PRS.3SG 
‘“They are shooting’, [someone] tells our commander: 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.025) 
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In contrast to subjects, direct objects are always expressed overtly in Dol- 
gan. Omitting them is not grammatical. However, there are instances where a 
possible object can be derived from the context, but those constructions are 
analyzed here as elliptic. Since the referent has already been mentioned in the 
question in example (584), itis unnecessary to repeat it in the answer. However, 
this is due to pragmatics, wherefore it can be assumed that the direct object is 
neither present syntactically in the second clause. 


(584) a. Onton ke  Di:ma Glér-t-6 duo ké:l-é? 
then pTcL Dima kill-pst2-3sGc Q_ wild.reindeer-acc 
‘Then did Dima kill a reindeer?’ 
(AnIM_AnMSp 2009 _Holiday_conv.AnIM.0o12) 


b. Huok Glér-6 ilik. 
no kill-cvB.sImM not.yet 
‘No, he did not kill [it/any] yet. 
(AnIM_AnMSp_2009_Holiday_conv.AnMSp.o020) 


Apart from the subject, the direct object and the verbal predicate, there may 
be various adjuncts (mostly adverbials) in a transitive clause in Dolgan. These 
are discussed in Section 8.3. The word order in transitive clauses generally 
adheres to the head-final structure of Dolgan. So the verb is positioned clause- 
finally, and the subject precedes the direct object. However, word order is quite 
flexible, and information structural processes (mostly topicalization and post- 
verbal backgrounding) cause many deviations from this standard pattern (see 
Section 10.1 and 10.2 for a detailed discussion). 


8.1.4 Ditransitive Clauses 

Ditransitive clauses cluster around a verb, which has three obligatory argu- 
ments. Traditionally, these arguments are defined syntactically being the sub- 
ject, the direct object and the indirect object of the clause. In recent typological 
work, however, Malchukov et al. (2010: 1) point out that a semantic definition 
holds better: In their view, a ditransitive clause is organized around a verb, 
which has an agent argument, a recipient-like argument, and a theme argu- 
ment. As will be seen in what follows, both definitions can be applied to Dol- 
gan. 

Prototypical ditransitive clauses contain a verbal predicate that describes 
some kind of transfer, the most relevant verb being bier- ‘give’. The subject 
(agent) and the direct object (theme) are coded exactly like in transitive 
clauses. The indirect object (recipient) exhibits dative-locative case marking. 
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According to Malchukov et al’s (2010: 3-4) typology, Dolgan, thus, shows indir- 
ective object alignment in ditransitive clauses. 


(585) Bihigi  ejie-ke biitiin tugut-ta bier-e-bit. 
1PL.PRO 2SG.PRO-DAT/LOC whole reindeer.calf-PART give-PRS-1PL 
‘We will give you a whole reindeer calf? 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Kaamyylaak_flk.o18) 


One single clause in the corpus seems to exhibit secundative alignment in 
Malchukov et al.'s (2010: 3-4) typology. In this instance, shown in example 
(586), the recipient is coded as the direct object, and the theme is coded as 
an adverbial. 


(586) Dre on-u ba: kilieb-i-nen — birak-pit. 
well that-acc this bread-EP-INS throw-PST2.3SG 
‘Well, she threw some bread to him’ 
(BaA_1930_OldManOldWoman_flk.o58) 


This pattern, however, is an exception in Dolgan. Nevertheless, it shows why 
Malchukov et al. (2010) favour a semantic definition of ditransitive clauses: 
From a strict syntactic point of view, this clause is not ditransitive since there 
is no indirect object in the proper sense. 

The examples above code instances of physical transfer, ie. a concrete object 
is transferred from one referent to another. Besides that, ditransitive clauses 
also express mental transfer. This applies to speech verbs like die- ‘say’, hanar- 
‘speak; say’, et- ‘speak; say’ and kepse:- ‘tell’. Generally, ditransitive clauses ex- 
pressing mental transfer do not differ from those expressing physical transfer. 
The addressee of speech is here the recipient-like argument and, thus, marked 
with the dative-locative case. 


(587) Debgen eme:ksin Ogdto ogo-tu-gar Os 
Yevgeniya old.woman Ogduo child-poss.3sG-DAT/LOC story 
keps-i:r e-bit, [sel 


tell-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST2.3SG 

‘The old woman Yevgeniya tells a story to her child Ogduo, [who walks 
beneath her and helps without a break]. 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.o13) 


However, the expression of physical and mental transfer differs in one detail 
in Dolgan. In the case of mental transfer, the theme is often expressed by dir- 
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ect speech. If so, the addressee can optionally be marked with the accusative 
case instead of the dative-locative case, like in examples (588) and (589). It 
seems that the addressee is promoted in both argument structure and syntactic 
realization, yielding this alignment pattern. Consequently, these clauses are no 
longer ditransitive since the verb has only two arguments: the agent (realized 
as subject) and the addressee (realized as direct object). 


(588) “D’e it-tala-h-al-lar’ kamandir-bitin 
well shoot-ITER-COOP-PRS-3PL Commander-POSS.1PL.ACC 
keps-ir. 


tell-PRS.3SG 
‘“They are shooting”, [someone] tells our commander’ 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.025) 


(589) “Coren-ime” d-i:l-ler mijigi-n. 
learn-NEG.IMP.2SG say-PRS-3PL 1SG.PRO-ACC 
‘Don’t learn [= study]’, they say to me.’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.o59) 


Benefactive constructions do not differ syntactically from other ditransitive 
structures in Dolgan. As example (590) shows, beneficiaries are coded like 
recipients in Dolgan. From a theoretical perspective, it is nonetheless debat- 
able whether they are to be subsumed under the latter or not (Malchukov et al. 


2010: 2). 

(590) Plate tig-e-bit ogo-lor-butu-gar, hialija 
dress sew-PRS-1PL child-PL-Poss.PL-DAT/LOC trousers 
tig-e-bit. 


sew-PRS-1PL 
‘We sew dresses for our children, [and] we sew trousers. 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.o89) 


Hence, benefactive constructions appear to function like ditransitive clauses. 
However, there is one crucial difference. In proper ditransitive clauses, neither 
the direct nor the indirect object can be omitted. As soon as there is no direct 
object in the clause (like in (588) and (589)), the indirect object is promoted 
to a direct object, and the clause is not ditransitive anymore. In benefactive 
constructions, in turn, omitting the direct object is entirely possible and even 
frequent with the verb kémdlés- ‘help’. 
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(591) Min en'ie-ke kéméloh-it6-m, [...]! 
18G.PRO 2SG.PRO-DAT/LOC help-FUT-1SG 
‘T will help you, [I will make a storeroom out of hay]. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.o27) 


Thus, benefactive constructions may be ditransitive clauses (like in the former 
example) but are not necessarily (like in the latter example). The discussion 
of benefactive constructions also implies that indirect objects in ditransit- 
ive clauses—like direct objects in (di)transitive clauses, but unlike subjects— 
cannot be realized covertly. 

As for word order in ditransitive clauses, it can be stated that it mainly 
depends on information structural phenomena, which are discussed in Sec- 
tions 10.1 and 10.2. In an “ideal” and pragmatically “neutral” ditransitive clause, 
the subject occupies the clause-initial position, whereas the verb takes the 
clause-final position. The direct and the indirect object are placed between 
the subject and the verb. The order of the direct and the indirect object var- 
ies, depending on information structural criteria and the referential status of 
the objects. In example (592), the direct object is indefinite, whereas the indir- 
ect object is definite and aforementioned; moreover, the direct object belongs 
to the focus domain of the clause, and the indirect object does not. In example 
(593), in turn, both objects are aforementioned and, thus, definite; here, the 
information structural configuration triggers the observed structure since the 
indirect object belongs to the focus domain, whereas the direct object is back- 
grounded. As a tendency, it can, thus, be said that definite, aforementioned 
and backgrounded objects precede indefinite, newly introduced and focused 
objects in ditransitive clauses. 


(592) Min en’ie-ke as-ta bier-i:m. 
18G.PRO 2SG.PRO-DAT/LOC food-PART give-IMP.1SG 
‘Tshall give you food’ 


(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.o13) 


(593) Oksdkii éra:kta:gi kish-in uol-ga 
Oks6kii_ czar daughter-Poss.38G.ACC boy-DAT/LOC 
bier-bit. 


give-PST2.3SG 
‘The czar Oks6kii gave his daughter to the boy’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.580) 
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Additionally, there is one formal constraint for the order of the direct and 
the indirect object. If the direct object is unmarked, it must not be separated 
from the verb. Consequently, it follows after the indirect object. 


(594) Bu en’ie-ke kihil kémiis koriopka bier-e-bin. 
this 28G.PRO-DAT/LOC red_ silver box give-PRS-1SG 
‘And I give you a golden box.’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.591) 


To sum up, it can be said that ditransitive clauses in Dolgan are mainly formed 
like transitive clauses with an additional recipient-like argument that is coded 
as an indirect object by dative-locative case marking. In clauses that express 
mental transfer, the indirect object can be promoted to the direct object if the 
second argument is realized as direct speech. Benefactive constructions often 
behave similarly, but in contrast to the prototypical ditransitives, a direct object 
is not obligatory in benefactive constructions. 


8.2 Non-Verbal Predication 


Non-verbal predication means that some non-verbal element, mostly nouns or 
adjectives, form (part of) the predicate. The subject of the clause and the non- 
verbal predicate can be linked in various ways, as described by Stassen (1997: 
Ch. 2&3) from a theoretical perspective. In Dolgan, the subject and the non- 
verbal predicate are linked by a copula verb, or the non-verbal predicate carries 
person-number morphology. 

From a semantic perspective, every language has constructions that express 
proper inclusion, equation, attribution, location, existence, and possession 
(Payne 1997: 111). Forming a hierarchy, there is a decreasing tendency towards 
expressing these constructions through a non-verbal predication. Typologic- 
ally spoken, proper inclusion is, thus, more likely to be expressed non-verbally, 
whereas (predicative) possession is relatively more likely to be expressed 
verbally. In Dolgan, all named semantic domains are expressed by non-verbal 
clauses. The concepts of proper inclusion and equation are expressed by pre- 
dicate nominals (Section 8.2.1), whereas predicate adjectives (8.2.2) describe 
attribution. Locative and existential clauses, which are tightly interwoven, 
express the location of a given referent from different perspectives (Section 
8.2.3). Finally, possessive clauses express predicative possession (Section 8.2.4). 
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8.2.1 Predicate Nominals 

As was stated above, the concepts of proper inclusion and equation are ex- 
pressed by predicate nominals in Dolgan. Following Payne (1997: 114), proper 
inclusion means that a given referent belongs to a particular class of referents, 
e.g. [am a salesman. In the case of equation, in turn, it is highlighted that 
two linguistic expressions refer to the same extra-linguistic entity, e.g. He is my 
father. 

In Dolgan, both types of predicate nominals are realized identically. Only 
from the semantics and the context of the clause, it can be decided whether 
a proper inclusion or an equative reading is intended. In either case, the sub- 
ject NP points to a referent. The nominal predicate specifies the class (595), 
where the subject referent belongs, or refers to the same entity with a different 
linguistic expression (596). In the present tense, indicative mood, the subject 
NP and the predicate NP are simply juxtaposed, whereby the predicate NP is 
inflected for person and number (see Section 4.4). The person-number endings 
used are the same as set 1 of verbal endings (so-called predicative endings; see 
Section 6.2). 


(595) Gini — buléut. 
3SG.PRO hunter.3SG 
‘He is a hunter’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar152) 


(596) Min La:jku-bun ext, ehigi —o-nu bil-betek-kit! 
18G.PRO Laajku-1SG EVID 2PL.PRO that-ACC know-NEG.PST2-2PL 
‘Tam apparently Laajku, and you did not notice that!’ 
(BeVP_1970_Laajku_flk.oqo) 


In other tenses and moods than present tense indicative, both copula verbs 
buol- and e- ~ er- (see Section 3.5.3) do occur. The copula buol- can be used in 
all tenses and moods as displayed in (597) to (599). 


(597) Bary kihi buiol-vio-y, _[...]. 
rich person be-FUT-2SG 
‘You will be a rich man, [I will marry you off to a rich woman]. 
(PoMA_1964_FoxDeceiver_flk.o06) 


(598) Urut taba lilehit-e buol-but-a. 
earlier reindeer worker-Poss.3SG be-PST2-3SG 
‘Earlier, he was a reindeer worker. 
(KiPP_NN2_2009_Family_nar.KiPP.o55) 
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(599) Iti da kiin buol-lun _ |...]. 
warm and day be-IMP.3SG 
‘And let it be a warm day, [the water ferments, the skin also ferments, 
becomes soft]. 
(BeES_2010_HidePreparation_nar.o1g) 


As was described in Section 3.5.3, e- and er- are variants of the same copula 
verb, whose occurrence is formally constrained. The former variant occurs in 
the affirmative past tenses of the indicative mood. Its postterminal evidential 
past tense forms, especially the third-person singular form ebit, at least addi- 
tionally convey an evidential reading ((601); see Sections 6.4.2.3 and 6.6.2). In 
some contexts, the reference to the past is lost completely (602). 


(600) Kalkuoz bihie-ke, bihigi  ogo-lor e-ti-bit océogo. 
kolkhoz 1PL.PRO-DAT/LOC 1PL.PRO child-PL be-PsT1-1PL then 
‘The kolkhoz at our place, we were children then. 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.o9g5) 


(601) K6r-biit-e, bert baskuoj bagaji kis e-bit. 
see-PST2-38G very beautiful very girl be-psT2.3sG 
‘He saw, [that] it was apparently a very beautiful girl’ 
(AkEE_19xx _ BoySister_flk.121) 


(602) O:;, Lizbira ile uru:-m e-bit du:?! 
oh Lyybyra real relative-poss.isG be-PsT2.38G MOD 
‘Oh, Lyybyra is a real relative of mine, apparently: 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Lyybyra_flk.o75) 


The conditional-temporal mood is especially noteworthy in the context of pre- 
dicate nominals since the ambiguity of condition and simultaneity can be 
resolved by the choice of the copula verb. The copula verb buol- can convey 
both a temporal (603) and a conditional (604) reading, whereas the copula verb 
er- always has a temporal reading (605). 


(603) Kahan emete da daktar buol-lak-kina 6jd6:-r 
when INDF EMPH woman be-TEMP-2SG remember-FUT.IMP.2SG 
itini — Oksie. 
that-acc Oksana 
‘At some point, when you are a woman, remember this, Oksana’ 
(BeAM_199x_LegendSpiritOfTrees_nar.242) 
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(604) Iti: buidl-lag-ina buba:t kéaj-tak-pit hiidog-a. 
heat be-cOND-3SG maybe can-FUT-1PL NEG-3SG 
‘If [the weather] is hot, we maybe won't make it’ 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.108) 


(605) Min ogo er-dek-pine — k6r-biit-iim. 
1S8G.PRO child be-TEMP-1SG see-PST2-1SG 
‘I saw [it] when I was a child.’ 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.159) 


8.2.2 Predicate Adjectives 

Predicate adjectives express the semantic concept of attribution. Consequent- 
ly, a predicate adjective attributes a property or a characteristic to the referent 
expressed by the subject NP (Payne 1997: 120). From a morphosyntactic point 
of view, predicate adjectives behave like predicate nominals in Dolgan (see Sec- 
tion 8.2.1). 


(606) Olonko-go  kiin kélgas. 
tale-DAT/LOc day short.3sG 
‘In tales, the day is short. 
(ChPK_1970_ThreeBoys_flk.o62) 


(607) Savs’em kucéuguj-gun, {...|? 
at.all small-2se 
‘You're young, at all, [how old, you are around ten years old]? 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.KuNS.019) 


(608) [...], of  kerget-ter-im bert iiciigej e-ti-lere. 
that parent-PL-POSS.1sG very good be-PsT1-3PL 
‘(My husband is a Kirgizov], my parents were very good.’ 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.o39) 


8.2.3 Locative and Existential Clauses 

It is widely acknowledged that locative and existential clauses share many func- 
tional properties and are formed similarly, if not identically, in many languages 
of the world (see Milsark 1977, Freeze 1992, Creissels 2014). Both constructions 
predicate the existence or non-existence of an entity (henceforth: theme, a.k.a. 
pivot, figure) at a certain location (a.k.a. coda, ground). In locative clauses, 
the theme is prototypically definite and topical; thus, something is predicated 
about the theme. In example (609), the speaker talks about children, probably 
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their own, and tells that they are in school now. Existential clauses, in turn, pro- 
totypically contain an indefinite theme and often have the location as the topic 
of the clause. In example (610), the speaker talks about their children’s school 
and tells that there are many new teachers now. 


(609) The kids are back in school for two weeks. 
(610) Inmy kids’ school, there are many new teachers. 


In Dolgan, locative and existential clauses share many structural features but 
also exhibit some fine-grained differences. In either clause type, the theme is 
realized as the unmarked subject of the clause, whereas the location is realized 
as anoun phrase with a local case suffix or an adpositional phrase. The existen- 
tial noun barr ‘there is’ (and Auok ‘there is not’, respectively; see Section 8.5.1.2) 
serves as a copula element to link theme and location. Example (611) displays 
a locative clause in Dolgan, and example (612) is an existential clause. 


THEME LOCATION 
(611) Onton ke bir ogo-m Kiries-ka barr. 
then well one child-poss.isG Kresty-DAT/LOC EX.38G 


‘Then one of my children is in Kresty: 
(KiPP_NN2_2009_Family_nar.KiPP.o79) 


LOCATION THEME 

(612) Bu karma:n-na-r mo:ctik bar, _ hiiter-e:je-gin. 
this pocket-Poss.2SG-DAT/LOC ball —_ EX.38G lose-ADM-2SG 
‘There is a ball in your pocket, do not lose it. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.483) 


As can be seen from the examples, only word order (and consequently informa- 
tion structure) distinguishes locative from existential clauses in Dolgan. 
According to Creissels’ (2014) approach, Dolgan, thus, belongs to the group of 
languages that lack a designated existential construction.! However, this con- 
clusion is worth discussing from both a turcological and typological perspect- 


1 Creissels (2014) distinguishes languages, which have a designated existential construction 
(such as English There is ...), and languages, in which existential constructions are structurally 
locative constructions. Furthermore, he assumes that word order permutation of a locative 
construction does not yield a designated existential construction (Creissels 2014: 16-18). 
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ive. Although formal cognates of ba:r—and its negative counterpart huok— 
are widespread in the Turkic language family, they are restricted to exist- 
ential (and possessive) clauses in most languages, not occurring in locative 
clauses (see Karakog 2019, Nevskaya & Amal 2020). Consequently, Dolgan 
appears to have taken over the patterns of existential predication to locative 
predication, which contradicts Creissels’ (2014) assumption about the origin- 
ality of locative predications and the secondariness of existential predications. 
Not going into further detail, the Dolgan and Turkic data may, thus, be valu- 
able for typological perspectives on locative and existential predication as 
well. 

In other persons than the third person singular, the personal endings from 
set 1 (see Section 6.2) are attached to the existential noun barr. As for the fre- 
quency of this pattern, third-person forms occur in both locative and existen- 
tial clauses, whereas first- and second-person forms do not appear in existential 
clauses. This constraint is undoubtedly due to the referential status of first- and 
second-person referents since they per default point deictically to given entit- 
ies in the discourse, namely the speaker and the hearer (Siewierska 2004: 7).? 
Example (613) displays an existential clause with a third-person plural theme, 
agreeing with the existential noun ba:r. Example (614) shows a locative clause 
with a third-person plural theme, agreeing with ba:r. In example (615), there 
is a first-person singular theme, whose location is predicated, again exhibiting 
agreement with ba:r. 


LOCATION THEME 
(613) Onno emie_ ki:l-lar ba:l-lar [...]. 
there again wild.reindeer-PL EX-3PL 


‘There are again wild reindeer, [we wounded one but did not find it]. 
(AnIM_AnMSp_2009_Holiday_conv.AnMSp.o10) 


LOCATION [THEME] 
(614) He: Ribnaj-ga ba:t-lar. 
AFF, Novorybnoe-DAT/LOC EX-3PL 
‘Yes, they are in Novorybnoe. 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeManyChildren_conv.KiPP.o16) 


2 Whether or not this makes linguistic expressions of the first and second person inherently 
definite, cannot be discussed here. See, e.g. Lyons (1999: 26-32) and Bhat (2004: 47-52) for 
arguments of both points of view. 
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LOCATION [THEME] 

(615) “Ohok ann-i-gar ba:r-bin’”, die-bit. 
stove lower.part-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC EX-1SG  say-PST2.38G 
‘“I am under the stove”, he said’ 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Lyybyra_flk.og3) 


In other tenses and moods than the present tense indicative, locative and 
existential clauses resemble predicate nominals very much (see Section 8.2.1). 
The existential noun ba:r can formally be analyzed as nominal predicate here, 
whereby tense, mood and person-number suffixes are attached to a copula 
verb, either e- ~ er- or budl-. The choice of the copula verb depends on the tense 
and mood expressed and does not diverge from predicate nominals (see Sec- 
tion 8.2.1). The distinction of temporal and conditional readings by choice of 
the copula verb is active in locative and existential clauses, too. The copula er- 
exclusively forms temporals (617), whereas the copula buidl- also forms condi- 
tionals (618). 


THEME LOCATION LOCATION 
(616) Kéirsa-lar barr e-ti-lere onno, Valacanka-ga. 
polar.fox-PL EX be-psT1-3PL there Volochanka-DAT/LOC 


‘There were polar foxes there, in Volochanka’ 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004_Life_conv.PoPD.054) 


THEME 
(617) [...] taba-lar-in ba:r er-dek-terinen ke 
reindeer-PL-POSS.2SG EX be-TEMP-3PL well 
LOCATION 
d’ie-ge 


house-DAT/LOC 
‘{It did something], when the reindeer were at home [recently]. 
(PoTY_2009_Aku_nar.o50) 


LOCATION [THEME] 

(618) E:, cugas bar buol-lag-ina duo igir-a:c¢ci-lar ol 
eh close EX be-COND-3SG MOD call-HAB-3PL that 
ba:biska eme:ksin-i 
midwife old-woman-Acc 
‘Eh, if [the midwife] is close, they call this old midwife.’ 
(SuAA_20xx_Birth_nar.o1g) 
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There are two more or less frequent but noticeable patterns regarding exist- 
ential and locative clauses. In the present tense, indicative mood, the exist- 
ential noun ba:r can be omitted, whereby person-number suffixes are directly 
attached to the locative predicate. This pattern occurs regularly with the inter- 
rogative pronoun kanna ‘where’ (619) but is not obligatory. Very seldom, the 
person-number suffixes are also attached to full noun phrases forming a loc- 
ative predicate (620). From a broader perspective, this pattern resembles the 
functionally equivalent structures in other Turkic languages, but in Dolgan, it 
is rather exceptional than the standard means to express locative predication. 


LOCATION, [THEME] 
(619) Ltbira, kanna-gin=ij? 
Lyybyra where-2sG=Q 
‘Lyybyra, where are you?’ 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Lyybyra_flk.og3) 


LOCATION, [THEME] 
(620) [...] bu-lar aga-lari-gar-bin. 
this-PL father-POSS.3PL-DAT/LOC-1SG 
‘{I was ten years old, more than ten, twelve maybe, there they marry me 
off, I was brought up by them; this old man], I was with their father’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.064) 


Finally, the existential noun ba:r may also be omitted in existential clauses, like 
in example (621). However, this pattern is quite rare and rather exceptional. 


LOCATION THEME 

(621) Tenne:k ilim-ne horon-nor agaj. 
broad net-pat/Loc pike-PL only 
‘In the broad net, there are only pikes’ 
(AkEE_19xx _BoySister_flk.169) 


8.2.4 Possessive Clauses 

Possessive clauses express a possessive relationship on the clause level. There- 
fore, they are also subsumed under the notion of predicative possession, which 
contrasts to attributive/adnominal possession describing a possessive relation- 
ship on the phrase level, namely in a noun phrase (see Sections 7.1.2.3 and 
7.1.2.4). Possessive clauses and predicative possession have been dealt with in 
much detail in typological literature, the most influential studies being Heine 
(1997) and Stassen (2009). In Dolgan, possessive clauses frequently share their 
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structural properties with predicate adjectives (see Section 8.2.2). The pos- 
sessor is realized as the subject of the clause, the possessee as the adjectival 
predicate. Thereby, the adjectival predicate is formed with the propriative suf- 
fix -LA:K. 


POSSESSEE, | POSSESSOR] 
(622) Tuguptid emie kut-ta:k. 
Tuguptuo also amulet-PROPR.3SG 
‘Tuguptuo also has an amulet. 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.246) 


From a typological point of view, the construction can unambiguously be clas- 
sified as adhering to the companion schema (Heine 1997: 53-57) and being a 
with-possessive (Stassen 2009: 54-55), respectively. 

In other persons than the third person singular and other tenses and moods 
than the present tense indicative, possessive clauses behave exactly like pre- 
dicate nominals and adjectives. Thus, the person-number endings from set 1 
(predicative endings; see Section 6.2) are attached either to the adjective itself 
or a copula verb if the latter carries tense and mood morphology. (623) and 
(624) exemplify this without being exhaustive since the pattern has already 
been discussed in detail in Sections 8.2.1 and 8.2.2. 


POSSESSOR POSSESSEE 
(623) Min emtie tra:kta:gi-la:k-pin. 
1S8G.PRO also czar-PROPR-1SG 


‘Lalso have a czar. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.106) 


POSSESSEE [POSSESSOR| 
(624) Bilir bir daktar-da:k _ e-ti-m. 
long.ago one woman-PROPR be-PST1-1SG 
‘Long ago, I had a wife: 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.o80) 


In Dabritz (2018b: 35), it was stated that roughly nine-tenths of all possessive 
clauses in Dolgan exhibit this structure, which can be supported by the mater- 
ial analyzed here, being partly the same. Besides the pattern described above, 
there is a construction similar to existential clauses, including the possessor 
coded as dative-locative marked adverbial, the possessee coded as the subject 
of the clause and the existential noun ba:r, which carries inflectional mor- 
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phology. Typologically spoken, this construction, thus, adheres to locative/goal 
schemas (Heine 1997: 50-53, 59-61) and locational possessives (Stassen 2009: 
48-50). 


POSSESSOR POSSESSEE 

(625) Ba: kihie-ke higiri: barr e-bit 
this human-pat/Loc dry.splints Ex be-psT2.3s8G 
‘This human apparently had dry splints.’ 
(BaRD_1930_HairyPeople_flk.o20) 


However, it has to be stated that this construction is relatively infrequent 
in Dolgan but nevertheless not negligible. Dabritz (2018b: 32-33) also men- 
tions mixed structures, which—though indeed existing in spoken language— 
cannot be regarded as standard types, whence they are not discussed further 
here. 


8.2.5 Comparative Clauses 

Comparative constructions and comparative clauses have been studied by, 
among others, Stassen (1984, 2013). Following these works, the object of com- 
parison is called comparee here, and the entity to which the comparee is 
compared is called standard. Within comparative constructions, three degrees 
of comparison have to be distinguished: equality, comparative and superlat- 
ive. 

Constructions expressing equality state that an entity exhibits some quality 
to the same extent as another entity. In Dolgan, such structures are similar to 
predicate adjectives. The comparee is the subject of the clause, the expressed 
quality is the adjectival predicate, and the standard is expressed by an adposi- 
tional phrase with the postposition kérdiik ‘like’. 


COMPAREE STANDARD QUALITY 
(626) Huku:j kar kordiik Ce:lke buol-lun. 
coat snow like white be-IMP.3SG 


‘The coat shall be as white as snow. 
(PoNA_2004_SnowOwl_flk.o48) 


The comparative degree expresses that an entity exhibits some quality to a 
higher extent than another entity. As for comparatives in Dolgan, it has to 
be stated first that there is no synthetic comparative degree form of adject- 
ives. Thus, comparatives have to be expressed analytically. On phrase level, 
the standard is expressed by a noun phrase, showing either comparative or 
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more seldom ablative case morphology, and the adjective remains in its base 
form. The examples (627) and (628)—which are, of course, no instances of non- 
verbal predication—illustrate this. 


(627) [...], méigin-ne:ger ulakan ira:kta:gi-ga__i:t-ta-m. 
18G.PRO-COMP big czar-DAT/LOC send-FUT-1SG 
‘Until the water comes in the next year, you will stay in prison], then I 
will send you to a czar bigger than me: 
(SaSS_1964_NganasanBraveBoy_flk.112) 


(628) [..] d%e-tten ere — ulakan, iirdiik baskuoj  d’ie-ni 
house-ABL EMPH big high beautiful house-acc 
kér-it6-n. 
see-FUT-2SG 
‘(When you are in the centre of the town], you will see a house bigger, 
higher and more beautiful than any other house.’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.312) 


On clause level, the standard and its quality are expressed likewise, and the 
comparee is the subject of the clause. Therefore, the comparee can be ex- 
pressed overtly like in example (629) or covertly like in example (630). 


COMPAREE STANDARD 

(629) Min kuturug-um niu:cca bolot-u-na:gar 
1S8G.PRO tail-Pposs.sG Russian sword-POSS.3SG-COMP 
QUALITY 
hiti:, [seh 
sharp 


‘My tail is sharper than a Russian sword, [I'll chop the larch completely, 
and then I'll eat you, too]. 
(UkET_2002_FoxJayBuzzard_flk.o19) 


STANDARD QUALITY, [COMPAREE | 
(630) A:t da bukati:r-tan ulakan. 

Aat EMPH hero-aBL big 

‘He is even bigger than the hero Aat. 

(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.506) 


The superlative degree expresses that an entity exhibits a relevant quality to a 
higher degree than all other entities. In Dolgan, also the superlative degree is 
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expressed analytically. On phrase level, the particle muy ‘most’ is placed before 
the respective adjective, sometimes even modified by the particle ha:maj ‘most’ 
(< Russian samyy ‘id”’), like in (631). 


(631) At-tar-da egel, agis ha:maj mun kitste:k at 
horse-PL-PART bring.IMP.28G eight most most strong horse 
tard-a:cci minigi-n. 


pull-HAB.3SG 1SG.PRO-ACC 
‘Bring horses, [only] the eight strongest horses can pull me. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.163) 


On clause level, the comparee is the overt or covert subject of the clause, and 
the quality is the adjectival predicate of the clause, like in example (632). Addi- 
tionally, a “dummy” standard can be inserted, namely the universal quantifier 
bari ~ barita ‘all’. Formally, this gives rise to a comparative construction, but 
functionally the superlative degree is expressed. The “dummy” standard oblig- 
atorily stands in the ablative case, whereas the comparative case is ungram- 
matical here (633). 


QUALITY [COMPAREE] 
(632) Am_dojdu tirdii-tii-nen mun ba:j buol-uo-m. 
world upper.part-POSS.3SG-INS most rich be-FUT-1SG 
‘Tl be the richest [person] around the world’ 
(AKEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.o24) 


COMPAREE “DUMMY” STANDARD 
(633) K6r-biit-e, bir die bari-lari-ttan 

see-PST2-3SG one house __ all-POSs.3PL-ABL 
QUALITY 
ulakan. 
big 
‘He looked, one house is bigger than all [others]. 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.o47) 


8.3 Syntax of Adverbials 


When discussing the syntax of adverbials, some essential theoretical prelim- 
inaries and delimitations have to be mentioned. First of all, adverbial has to 
be kept apart from the notion of adverb. Although adverbs fulfil the syntactic 
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function adverbial in the clause, not all adverbials are adverbs which can be 
easily shown by the following English example. 


(634) Due to the strike in public transport, many people went to work by bike. 


Besides that, adverbials are often described as “items that modify verbs” in con- 
trast to attributes modifying nouns. This is undoubtedly often true, but adverbi- 
als can modify other constituents (e.g. an adjective like in (635)) or even whole 
clauses (636), too. 


(635) He was extremely afraid of the crocodile. 
(636) Probably, we won't go to the zoo on Sunday. 


From a more syntactic point of view, this stands to reason to analyze adverbials 
as adjuncts to verb phrases—in contrast to subjects and objects as arguments. 
However, the adverbials in (635) and (636) are no adjuncts to the verb phrase 
but to something different. To put it in a nutshell: An adverbial is defined here 
as any kind of phrase in a clause (most often adverb phrases, noun phrases and 
adpositional phrases), which semantically modifies another constituent of the 
clause—apart from noun phrases—and syntactically adjoins to it. This gives 
rise to the problem of obligatory adverbials of verbs like put or live (in the sense 
of reside), which hardly can form grammatical clauses without an adverbial. 


(637) a. Tam living in Hamburg. 
b. “Lam living. (if # Iam alive.) 


(638) a. Iput the book on the table. 
b. “I put the book. 


It is a matter of debate whether obligatory and optional adverbials are ana- 
lyzed identically or not concerning their underlying syntax and semantics. E.g. 
Apresjan (1992) argues in favour of ascribing argument status to obligatory 
adverbials. Since these theoretical issues can hardly be solved in a descript- 
ive grammar, obligatory and optional adverbials are discussed together, nev- 
ertheless keeping an eye on possible divergences in their behaviour. Since the 
syntactic status of adverbials is, thus, partly not settled in the theoretical lit- 
erature yet, a more functional and semantic approach is taken here. In what 
follows, the five most frequent classes of adverbials are discussed, starting from 
their functional domains, and analyzing their syntactic properties step by step. 
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Finally, a tentative conclusion on the general syntax of adverbials in Dolgan is 
drawn. 

From a semantic point of view, adverbials can be grouped into various 
classes, the most frequent probably being spatial, temporal, modal/manner, 
contingency and degree adverbials (see also Hasselgard 2010 for a more elabor- 
ate classification). Spatial (or local) adverbials describe the local circumstances 
of an event. More specifically, a location itself (semantic role locus ~ location), 
a designated location (semantic role goat), an original location (semantic role 
source), and a location “accompanying” the event (semantic role path) can be 
expressed. In Dolgan, spatial adverbials corresponding to the semantic role 
locus ~ location can be expressed by noun phrases (639) or adverb phrases 
(640). Note that constructions with relational nouns (see Section 3.1.3) are also 
analyzed as complex noun phrases since the relational noun exhibits usual 
nominal morphology. 


(639) Kulu:b-ka lilele:-bit-im. 
club-DAT/LOC work-PST2-1SG 
‘I worked in a club, 
(ZhNA_KuNS_20xx_LifeAndMusic_conv.ZhNA.o39) 


(640) Oldii:n-nere onno manna hit-al-lar. 
leather.cover-POSs.3PL there here _ lie-PRS-3PL 
‘The leather covers lie here and there.’ 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.o10) 


Rarely, also adpositional phrases occur, almost exclusively with the postposi- 
tion diek ‘to; towards’. This pattern is a semantic blend, rather meaning ‘in the 
direction of’ ~ ‘in the surrounding of’ than ‘towards’ in relevant contexts. 


(641) Horok-tor tokto:-but-tar iti allara: pas‘olak-tar diek- __[...]. 
some-PL stop-PST2-3PL that lower settlement-PL towards 
‘Some stayed there around the lower villages—[in Khatanga, Kresty, 
Novaya and Kheta].’ 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.o17) 


Spatial adverbials corresponding to the semantic role goal are formed by noun 
phrases (642), adpositional phrases (postpositions diek ‘to; towards’ and dieri 
‘until; up to’; (643)) and adverb phrases (644). 
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(642) Naril’skij-ga isp-pit-tara. 
Norilsk-DaT/LOC send-PST2-3PL 
‘They sent [me] to Norilsk’ 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.003) 


(643) Tusj die-n hiopka-ga_—dieri_ su:tka-ni 
Tuj say-cvB.sEQ hill-pat/Loc until day.and.night-acc 
bar-ta-n. 
&0-FUT-2SG 


‘Until the hill named Tuj one drives one day and one night’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.221) 


(644) Hahil albun  téttérit hiizr-biit. 
fox deceiver back run-PsT2.3SsG 
‘The fox deceiver ran back. 
(PoMA_1964_FoxDeceiver_flk.o14) 


Spatial adverbials corresponding to the semantic role source are expressed 
mainly by noun phrases (645). Additionally, adverb phrases with adverbs 
formed from demonstratives occur (646). 


(645) He:, guorat-tan kel-bit tallan-a. 
AFF town-ABL come-PST2.3SG visit-CVB.SIM 
‘Yes, he has come from town for a visit’ 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.UoPP.o32) 


(646) Bar mantan! 
go.IMP.28G from.here 
‘Go away from here!’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.i128) 


Spatial adverbials corresponding to the semantic role path are formed either 
by noun phrases (647) or by adpositional phrases containing the postposition 
listtin ~ ustun ‘through; along’ (648). 


(647) Ma: kine:s bajgal bu:h-u-nan [...] bar-ar. 
this prince sea _ice-POSS.3SG-INS gO-PRS.3SG 
‘The prince goes over the ice of the sea [to cut an ice hole for catching 
belugas]. 


(BaA_1930_OneEyedGirl_flk.o03) 
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(648) Hahil-in kéitil ustun bar-bit, balik u: ustun. 
fox-POss.2SG shore along go-PST2.38G fish water through 
‘The fox went along the shore, the fish through the water: 
(FeA_1931_OldWomanFoxFur_flk.o13) 


Depending on their information structural functions, spatial adverbials can be 
placed nearly everywhere in the clause (see Section 10.2). The primary position 
of spatial adverbials seems to be before the verb phrase, including subject and 
objects. Diagnostic clauses exhibit non-topical complements of the verb and 
optimally a maximal (wide) focus so that neither topic nor focus influence the 
word order. In example (649), these requirements are fulfilled, and the spatial 
adverbial is positioned between a temporal adverbial and the subject of the 
clause. 


(649) Kéthin bajgal-ga dura:k-tar béliige-le:-cci-ler. 
in.winter sea-DAT/LOC Nenets-PL beluga-VBZ.CAPT-HAB-3PL 
‘In winter, the Nenets people hunt belugas in the sea’ 
(BaA_1930_OneEyedGirl_flk.oo2) 


Temporal adverbials can be expressed by noun phrases (650), adpositional 
phrases (651) and adverb phrases (652). However, the borderline between noun 
phrases and adverb phrases is fuzzy since items like Aéhén ‘winter; in winter’ or 
harsin ‘tomorrow's day; tomorrow’ can behave like nouns and adverbs (see also 
Section 3.6.1.1). 


(650) Uh-iis kiin-ti-ger ep-pit-in 
three-ORD day-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC say-PTCP.PST-POSS.3SG.GEN 
kurduk onor-but-tar. 
like make-PST2-3PL 
‘On the third day, they did as it was said’ 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfUrungAjyy_flk.o52) 


(651) Horok hir-e kéhin-t biha  hitkej —_buidl-ar. 
some place-POss.3SG winter-Acc during ice.hole be-PRs.3sG 
‘At some places, there are ice holes during the winter’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarPartridgesPikes_flk.o14) 


(652) Kéhin mas-t-i:r onton abirat-ar. 
in.winter wood-vBZ-PRS.38G then chop.wood-PRS.3SG 
‘In winter, she gathers wood and chops it: 
(AKEE_19900810_GirlAnys_flk.oo6) 
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Regarding the linear position of temporal adverbials, the same assumptions 
as for spatial adverbials can be made. Principally, they can occupy all posi- 
tions in the clause, their basic position probably being immediately before the 
verb phrase, including subjects and objects. Example (653) illustrates this, the 
explanation being the same as in the case of example (649) above. 


(653) Ol ociha-ka:n-ya kiehe ari uot ubaj-ar 
that tent-DIM-DAT/LOC evening at.every light flame.up-PTCP.PRS 
buol-but. 
become.AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘In the small tent, light flamed up every evening’ 
(BaA_1930_FireInSmallTent_flk.oo2) 


Modal/manner adverbials are somewhat more complicated to analyze. Rough- 
ly spoken, modal/manner adverbials specify how or in which way an event 
is happening. One group of modal/manner adverbials is formed by referring 
items, which can correspond, e.g. to the semantic roles instrument, quality or 
accompaniment. Such referring adverbials are linguistically expressed by noun 
phrases ((654) and (655)), adpositional phrases (656) or adverb phrases (657). 


(654) Lodka-nnan katatsa-l-i:r e-ti-bit. 
boat-INs _ride-VBZ-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-1PL 
‘We were going by boat.’ 


(AnKA_2009_Games_nar.o06) 


(655) Hirga die  ldii:n-e taba tiri:-ti-nen 
sledge house leather.cover-Poss.3SG reindeer fur-POSS.3SG-INS 
onohu-ll-a:cCi. 
make-PASS-HAB.3SG 
‘The cover of the sledge house is made of reindeer fur’ 
(AKEE_19900810_GirlAnys_flk.o13) 


(656) Uol delemice: iiér-ti —skétta_kaul-bit. 
boy free.running.domestic.reindeer herd-acc with stay-PsT2.3SG 
‘The boy stayed with the herd of free-running domestic reindeer: 
(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.102) 


(657) Togo ke iti o-non-ma-nan _ keps-i:-git,  ile-li: 
why well this that-1ns-this-1ns tell-pRs-2PL real-sIM 
kepse:-bek-kit olonko-gutun? 
tell-NEG.PRS-2PL tale-POSS.2PL.ACC 
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‘Why do you tell like this and that, why don’t you tell your tale cor- 
rectly?’ 
(UkET_AkEE_19940424_SongsTales_conv.UkET.095) 


Such manner/modal adverbials, which modify the verb phrase, syntactically 
appear to behave like the spatial and temporal adverbials discussed above. 
In maximally focused sentences with a non-topical subject, manner/modal 
adverbials tend to precede the subject. However, it has to be mentioned that 
there are very few meaningful examples in the analyzed material so that fur- 
ther research is needed. Example (658) nevertheless shows the most common 


pattern. 

(658) Birde kara:b-i-nan irarkta:gi-lara odlbiige komuj-a 
once ship-POSS.3SG-INS czaI-POSS.3PL tax — gather-CVB.SIM 
kel-er. 


come-PRS.3SG 
‘Once their czar comes on his ship to gather taxes. 
(BaA_1930_OneEyedGirl_flk.028) 


Additionally, modal/manner adverbials may evaluate the given event from the 
speaker's perspective. Such adverbials typically scope over the verb phrase or 
even the whole clause. The latter, thus, are often called sentence adverbials, 
too. These adverbials tend to be realized clause-initially when scoping over 
the entire clause (659) and before the verb phrase when scoping over the verb 
phrase (660). 


(659) Araj onno ulaga:-ga hahil kiil-er-e 
suddenly there corner-DAT/LOc fox laugh-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3SG 
ihilin-n-e. 


be.heard-PstT1-3SG 
‘Suddenly, in the corner there, the laughter of foxes was heard.’ 
(FeA_1931_OldManUkukuutFox_flk.o46) 


(660) Bu ogonnor-un araj diiniir ogus-t-a. 
this oldman-poss.2sG suddenly shaman.drum beat-PstT1-38G 
‘The old man suddenly beat the shaman’s drum! 
(FeA_1931_OldManUkukuutFox_flk.o42) 


However, several adverbials expressing epistemic modality (e.g. béhilazk ‘appar- 
ently’, badaga ‘probably’) tend to be realized verb-adjacently, mostly following 
it. 
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(661) Ol die-ke:n-e hu:l-an tith-iidg-e, 
that house-DIM-POSS.3SG crash-CVB.SEQ fall.AUX-FUT-3SG 
badaga, savsem. 
probably at.all 
‘That little house will probably collapse completely. 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.227) 


The next group to be discussed here is composed of adverbials expressing con- 
tingency. Generally, these adverbials can be defined as answering the questions 
why, to what purpose or alike. These adverbials are formed by noun phrases 
(662) and adpositional phrases ((663) to (665)) in Dolgan. As for their syn- 
tactic behaviour, it can be said that they essentially behave like the spatial and 
temporal adverbials discussed above. Modifying the verb phrase, they are posi- 
tioned before the verb phrase (like in (664)), but due to pragmatic reasons, they 
can indeed occur in other positions in the clause. 


(662) Talak-tar ejmenn-i:l-ler téal-tan, [...]. 
bush-PL move-PRS-3PL wind-ABL 
‘The bushes are moving because of the wind, [two bushes are not mov- 
ing].’ 
(AkKEE_19900810_ReindeerMouse_flk.on) 


(663) [...] emie bir taba thin hu:t-ta:-bit-tara. 
also one reindeer because.of court-VBZ-PST2-3PL 
‘[Yes, Mitrofan got crazy and died], they condemned him also because 
of one reindeer. 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.169) 


(664) Masina kihi — thin bir holotuoj karct-ni bier. 
machine human for one golden money-Acc give.IMP.2SG 
‘Give me one golden coin for the machine-human’ 
(PoNA_19900322_PoorBoyDevil_flk.206) 


(665) H-ol ererri — kini dulaj-bit kiiniis 
EMPH-that despite 3sG.PRO be.rather.afraid-psT2.3sG by.day 
bar-iag-in. 


g0-PTCP.FUT-POSS.3SG.ACC 
‘But still, he was rather afraid to go by day. 
(BaRD_1930_HairyPeople_flk.oo5) 
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Finally, there is the group of degree adverbials. They express to what extent a 
given event is accomplished or to what extent a given quality is available. In the 
former case, they modify the verb phrase or the verb itself, and in the latter case, 
they modify an attribute or other adverbials. Degree adverbials, modifying the 
verb or the verb phrase, stand verb-adjacently ((666) to (668)). They are seldom 
placed in other positions in the clause, which has apparently two reasons: On 
the one hand, they are more closely bound to the verb than other adverbials. On 
the other hand, they are non-referring items, whence, e.g. they cannot function 
as topics in the clause, limiting their interaction with information structuring. 
Degree adverbials modifying attributes or adverbials stand adjacently to the 
given item ((669) and (670)). As for their form, degree adverbials are formed 
mainly by adverb phrases in Dolgan. 


(666) Ol ol aga-ta cenki-cci bagar-bat 
that boy father-poss.3sG completely-ADVz love-NEG.PRS.3SG 
kihi-ni. 
human-acc 


‘The boy’s father does not like people at all’ 
(BeAM_ig9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.oo4) 


(667) Zima hiese kéméléh-ér, Zima ecikij 
Zina alittle help-prs.3sG Zina my.dear 
‘Zina is helping a bit, Zina, my dear: 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.215) 


(668) Uagii: onn-u-gar aricci hipsiginej-bit. 
shout place-Poss.3SG-DAT/LOC hardly whisper-PsT2.38G 
‘Instead of a shout, he hardly whispered? 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.119) 


(669) Uriin_Kaja-y hir-e hiirde:k damé hir. 
Uriing.Kaya-Poss.28G place-Poss.38G very poor earth 
‘The territory of Uriing Kaya is very stark land.’ 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.ChSA.055) 


(670) Onno bert ticiigej-dik bihigiti-n tohuj-du-lar, tu:s-taik 
there very good-ADVZ 1PL.PRO-ACC receive-PST1-3PL salt-PROPR 
kilieb-i-nen. 
bread-EP-INS 
‘We were received there very well, with salt and bread’ 
(UkOA_2010_Festival_nar.UkOA.005) 
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The explications above show that the syntax of adverbials in Dolgan is man- 
ifold and not easy to summarize. However, there are several prevailing tend- 
encies. First, adverbials are formed by noun phrases, adpositional phrases and 
adverb phrases. Second, adverbials primarily modify verbs, verb phrases or the 
whole clause. Degree adverbials, however, also modify attributes and other 
adverbials. As for the position of adverbials in the clause, it is essential to have 
in mind word order permutations due to information structure (see Section 
10.2). However, the analyzed material has shown that adverbials tend to be real- 
ized immediately before (or more seldom after) the constituent they modify. 
The most frequent adverbials (spatial, temporal and contingency adverbials 
modifying the verb phrase) are placed between topical constituents and the 
verb phrase, including the subject and the object. Adverbials that modify the 
whole clause (most often modal/manner adverbials expressing the speaker’s 
evaluation of the given event) are placed clause-initially, even before topical 
constituents (see Sections 10.1 and 10.2 for a detailed discussion). 

Finally, it should be said that the syntactic realization of adverbials in Dolgan 
often follows the described patterns. Nevertheless, there are many instances in 
the analyzed material that do not adhere to them. Therefore, further research 
is highly needed in this field, including the status of obligatory adverbials. 


8.4. Non-declarative Clauses 


Already in the context of mood and modality (Section 6.5), the notion of illoc- 
ution was touched upon. According to Austin (1979 [1962]: 117), the illocution of 
an utterance in a discourse determines its function within it, whether it is an 
assertion, a question, acommand or the like. Since clauses—which are, roughly 
spoken, the linguistic expressions of utterances—fulfil a specific pragmatic 
function in discourse, they can be categorized according to the latter. Declarat- 
ive clauses, which were discussed in the previous sections, are associated with 
assertions, whereas imperative and interrogative clauses are associated with 
commands and questions, respectively (Hengeveld 2004: 1191). The following 
sections discuss the syntax of imperative and interrogative clauses separately 
since it at least partly diverges from the syntax of declarative clauses. 


8.4.1 Syntax of Imperatives 

From a pragmatic point of view, imperative clauses correspond to directive 
illocutionary acts, i.e. commands, order, or requests (Searle 1975: 355; Gusev 
2013: 11). It is not far to seek that the most frequent domain of directives and 
their relevant linguistic expressions is the second person since prototypic- 
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ally, the speaker addresses the hearer when commanding, ordering or request- 
ing (Gusev 2013: 29-30). It is an ongoing debate whether directives can be 
addressed to first and third persons, too. Here, I follow Gusev (2013) and hold 
the view that all three persons can occur in the context of directive illocution- 
ary acts and, thus, in imperative clauses (see also Section 6.5.9). 

Imperative clauses in Dolgan are tightly linked to the imperative mood on 
the verbal predicate (or the copula verb in the case of non-verbal predicates). 
Thus, imperative mood morphology is sufficient for analyzing a clause as an 
imperative one. The examples (671) and (672) show imperative clauses with 
a verbal predicate (671) and a non-verbal predicate (672), respectively, either 
exhibiting second-person singular marking. 


(671) Taba-gin koliij. 
reindeer-POSS.2SG.ACC harness.IMP.2SG 
‘Harness your reindeer’ 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.037) 


(672) Onnuk bul-cut biol, mannik ac-cit buol. 
such haul-acGn be.iMp.2sG such  food-AGN be.IMP.2SG 
‘Be such a hunter, be such a provider: 
(SuAA_20xx_NameGiving_nar.o13) 


However, predicates exhibiting potential-admonitive mood morphology can 
also occur in imperative clauses because this mood expresses warnings and 
prohibitions (see Section 6.5.11). Since warnings and prohibitions correspond 
to directive illocutionary acts, examples like (673) and (674) must also be ana- 
lyzed as imperative clauses. 


(673) “De in-ti-gitin tohut-a:ja-gin’, herep-pit 
well that-POSS.3SG-POSS.2PL.ACC break-ADM-2SG warn-PST2.3SG 
ogonnor. 
old.man 


‘“Well, don’t break it”, the old man warned.’ 
(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.285) 


(674) Citak _ iiliix-tiin ti:t-arja-gin! 
small.bird share-Pposs.38G.acc touch-ADM-2SG 
‘Don’t touch the small bird’s share!’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.103) 
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As can be seen in all examples, there are no overt subjects in the clauses. This 
is undoubtedly expected since in the context of second-person imperatives, 
the addressee of the directive illocutionary act is clear from the extra-linguistic 
context and need not be coded linguistically. However, it has to be mentioned 
that the realization of a subject is possible in the given context in Dolgan, 
mainly to evoke a contrastive reading. In example (675), the speaker has told 
that his guards have died before, whence he now asks the hearer of the given 
utterance to guard him in the next night. Two circumstances show that en is 
indeed a subject and not simply an address: It is placed within the clause and 
not at its edge, and—even more importantly— it is by no means separated from 
the clause intonationally. 


(675) Ol thin en biigiin kete: minie-ke. 
that because 2SG.PRO today guard.IMP.2SG 1SG.PRO-DAT/LOC 
‘Therefore, you guard for me today: 
(PoNA_19900322_PoorBoyDevil_flk.o15) 


In the case of third-person imperatives, the subject is more often overtly real- 
ized since full noun phrases can also function as subjects. 


(676) Onton tra:kta:gi balik-t-i: bar-din. 
then czar fish-VBZ-CVB.SIM g0-IMP.3SG 
‘Then the czar shall go fishing.’ 
(ChPK_1970_ThreeBoys_flk.o21) 


(677) Don-nor kurum  die-n kel-be-tinner, [...] 
people-PL wedding say-CVB.SEQ come-NEG-IMP.3PL 
‘People shall not come thinking that [there is] a wedding; [who wants 
to save his soul shall go far away]. 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfUrungAjyy_flk.o51) 


In Section 6.5.9, it is argued that Dolgan distinguishes three number values in 
first-person imperatives, namely singular, plural and dual. This raises the ques- 
tion of whether there can be an overt subject in the first person dual since 
Dolgan only has a first-person singular (min) and a first-person plural (bihigi) 
pronoun. Apparently, there are two strategies to fill this gap in the paradigm: 
Either the first-person plural pronoun (678) is used, or the first-person singular 
pronoun and the postposition bihikki ‘together with me’ (679). 
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Context: The young czar said: “My darling, it is not possible to have two 
czars in one country”. 
(678) Bihigi araks-iak. 
1PL.PRO separate-IMP.1DU 
‘Let us [two] part company. 
(PoMA_1964_YoungCzar_flk.123-124) 


(679) Bir die-ge die-len-iek en 
one house-DAT/LOC house-VBZ-IMP.1DU 2SG.PRO 
bihikki. 
together.with.me 


‘Let us [two] live together in one house. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.o46) 


Direct objects in imperative clauses are formally marked like in declarative 
clauses, showing nominative, accusative or partitive case marking. However, 
the analyzed data shows clearly that the partitive case occurs relatively more 
often in imperative clauses, whereas the nominative case is only marginal here. 
Thereby, the occurrence of the accusative case seems to be constant. Chart 165 
summarizes direct object marking in both declarative and imperative clauses 
from a quantitative point of view. 


CHART 165 Object marking in declarative and imperative clauses 
Case Declarative Imperative 


Absolute Relative Absolute Relative 


Nominative 216 16,7% 3 1,2% 
Accusative 1,053 81,5 % 198 795% 
Partitive 23 1,8% 48 19,3% 
Total 1,292 100% 249 100% 


The statistics imply that the partitive case “replaces” the nominative case in 
imperative clauses. In Section 8.1.3, it is argued that direct objects marked 
with either the nominative or the partitive case are prototypically indefinite 
and non-specific. Moreover, it was said that objects marked with the partit- 
ive case are often not yet existent at the moment of speech. These constraints 
undoubtedly fit well to directive illocutionary acts and imperatives as their 
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linguistic expressions since requests, commands or alike are concerned with 
future actions. 

The basic word order pattern in imperative clauses is SOV, yielding verb- 
final structures. However, there is much variation due to the information struc- 
tural properties discussed in Section 10.2. Direct objects, marked with the par- 
titive case, always stand immediately verb-adjacently in imperative clauses. 
Again, this is a clear correspondence to unmarked objects in declarative clauses 
due to their above-mentioned structural similarities. 


8.4.2 Syntax of Interrogatives 

Interrogative clauses pragmatically correspond to questions, which, in turn, are 
directive speech acts since they are an attempt of the speaker to get the hearer 
to do something, namely to answer (Searle 1975: 355-356). From a semantic 
point of view, questions can be divided into two subcategories, polar questions 
and content questions, which will be discussed separately in the following sec- 
tions. 


8.4.2.1 Polar Questions 

Polar questions are concerned with the truth value of the proposition of a 
clause. Prototypically, polar questions scope over the whole clause and the 
whole proposition (680). But polar questions can also scope over a single con- 
stituent of the clause. In this case, they ask for the truth value of a specific part 
of the proposition (681). Here, the speaker is describing a picture, in which it 
can be seen that a man comes to a group of people, but there is no information 
about who these people are. So this is what the speaker is unsure about and, 
thus, asks for. Polar questions are marked with the interrogative particle dio ~ 
du: in Dolgan. 


(680) Mun-tan ist-e:€ci duo? 
this-ABL hear-HAB.3SG Q 
‘Is it [= the speaker's voice] audible from here?’ 
(KiPP_NN2_2009_Family_nar.KiPP.oo1) 


(681) Birde dio, éal-lar-ga dio, iald’it kel-bit? 
once Q_ family-PL-DAT/LOC Q guest _come-PST2.3SG 
‘A guest has come once, to a family?’ 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.ChGS.009) 


The interrogative particle is placed immediately after the constituent that 
is asked for. If the question scopes over the whole clause, the interrogative 
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particle tends to be placed clause-finally in verb-final structures like in example 
(680). In clauses, which diverge from this pattern, the interrogative particle 
tends to be placed immediately after the predicate. In the example (682), the 
speaker asks whether it is the case that the hearer protects the named per- 
son and not whether the action itself is protecting (in contrast to, e.g. betray- 
ing, supporting). Thus, the question scopes over the whole proposition and 
clause, respectively, and the interrogative particle is placed directly after the 
verb. 


(682) En kémiisk-ii:-giin duo ol — kihi-ni? 
2SG.PRO protect-PRS-2SG Q that human-acc 
‘Do you protect this man?’ 
(SaSS_1964_NganasanBraveBoy_flk.o84) 


As can be seen in the examples, the word order in interrogative clauses does 
not differ from declarative clauses apart from the existence of the interrogative 
particle itself. 


8.4.2.2 Content Questions 

In contrast to polar questions, content questions are not concerned with the 
truth value of propositions but ask for information missing from both the lin- 
guistic and the extra-linguistic context. This missing information is linguistic- 
ally expressed by an interrogative pronoun (see Section 3.3.2.4), which can fulfil 
any kind of syntactic function in the clause. In the example (683), the speaker 
sees that the hearer is going somewhere, and now he asks where the hearer is 


going. 


(683) “Kaja, kugu, kajdiek bar-a-gin?”, die-bit. 
well small.child whereto go-PRS-28G say-PST2.3SG 
‘Well, my little, where are you going?” he said.’ 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.129) 


Additionally, the interrogative clitic =(I)j can occur in the clause, which is not 
obligatory, however. If the clitic occurs in the clause, it is attached to the pre- 
dicate ((684) and (685)) or eventually to a copula verb (686). 


(684)  [...] kacéa-ttan haka-lt: iiérep-pik-kit=ij? 
when-aABL Dolgan-sIM teach-PST2-2PL=Q 
‘(Remembering those years], since when were You teaching in Dolgan?’ 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.KuNS.044) 
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(685) Kas kihi-git=ij? 
howmany human-2PL=Q 
‘How many people are you?’ 
(AkEE_19xx_BoySister_flk.o47) 


(686) Kim e-t-e=j hurullar-a? 
who be-PST1-3SG=Q surname-POSS.3S8G 
‘What was his surname?” 
(MaPX_KuNS_200x_YakutsOfEssej_conv.KuNS.oog) 


The position of the interrogative pronoun in the clause varies, whereby three 
patterns appear regularly. First, the interrogative pronoun can be placed in situ, 
ie. in the position of the constituent asked for. In example (687), the inter- 
rogative pronoun kim ‘who’ is the subject of the clause, and it occupies the 
usual subject position after a VP-modifying adverbial and before the direct 
object. 


(687) Urut kim bihigi-ni kim-n-ie, munn’-a:cct 
earlier who 1PL.PRO-ACC who.PH-VBZ-FUT.3S8G gather-PTCP.HAB 
e-t-e=/j [izs-|t 


AUX-PST1-3SG=Q 
‘Who did whatchamacallit, gather us earlier [saying “sing and so on” |?’ 
(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.109) 


Second, the interrogative pronoun can appear immediately preverbally. This 
pattern can be explained by the circumstance that information, which is asked 
for, usually belongs to the focus domain of the clause. It is asserted and highly 
important for the speaker—otherwise, they would not ask for it. As the most 
salient focus position is the immediately preverbal position in Dolgan (see Sec- 
tion 10.2), it is logical that interrogative pronouns can be placed there. 


(688) Ol kihi-ni kajdak tal-li-lar, [ea]? 
that human-acc how _ choose-pstT1-3PL 
‘How did they choose this man, [this Pyotr, right]? 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeChildren_conv.KuNS.oo9) 


Finally, the interrogative pronoun can also be placed clause-initially, preceding 
all verb arguments. 
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(689) Kahan min enigi-n kér-it6-m? 
when 1SG.PRO 2SG.PRO-ACC see-FUT-1SG 
‘When will I see you?’ 
(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nar125) 


The material analyzed here gives no hint to possible conditions for the clause- 
initial position of interrogative pronouns. Apparently, the structure of the 
clauses in the preceding examples is comparable. Nevertheless, the pronoun 
is placed in situ in example (687), immediately pre-verbally in example (688), 
but clause-initially in example (689). Neither is the choice of the interrogat- 
ive pronoun decisive for its position: All interrogative pronouns can occur in 
all relevant positions. Whether the position of interrogative pronouns in con- 
tent questions is indeed an instance of free variation or whether there are yet 
undetected rules remains an open question for further research. 


8.5 Negation in Simple Clauses 


The complex of negation is manifold, concerning many morphological forms 
and morphosyntactic patterns. Given the structure of the grammar at hand, 
not all aspects of negation can be covered within this section, which is devoted 
to negation in simple clauses, touching both clausal and constituent negation. 
The morphological aspects of negation, in turn, are presented at other places in 
the grammar as follows: Section 3.1.4 (negative existential noun Auok), Section 
3.3.2.6 (negative polarity items), Section 6.3 (negative non-finite verb forms), 
Section 6.4 and 6.5 (negative finite verb forms). See also Sieg] 2020 for an ono- 
masiological account to negation in Dolgan. 


8.5.1 Clausal Negation 

8.5.11 Standard Negation 

Standard negation designates constructions that modify a verbal, non-declara- 
tive simple clause, expressing that its underlying proposition is not true in the 
given context (Miestamo 2005: 42). In Dolgan, the default expression of stand- 
ard negation replaces an affirmative verb form with the correlating negative 
verb form (see Sections 6.4 and 6.5 for the paradigms). Example (690) exhibits 
the affirmative third-person singular present tense form of kér- ‘see’, whereas 
the correlating negative form occurs in example (691). Since the clauses are 
otherwise morphosyntactically identical (omitted pronominal subject, direct 
object in accusative case), it can be concluded that affirmative and negative 
clauses differ only in the verb form included. 
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(690) K6r-dr uraha die-tin, [...]. 
see-PRS.3SG pole tent-POSS.3SG.ACC 
‘He sees a pole tent, [covered with leather covers sewed from white 
reindeer skins]. 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.175) 


(691) Uol-u — kér-bét. 
boy-ACC see-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘He does not see the boy: 
(AkEE_19xx BoySister_flk.o26) 


From a typological perspective, standard negation in Dolgan is challenging to 
classify since it oscillates between symmetric and asymmetric patterns (Sieg] 
2020: 243). To give an example: The simple past tense (see Section 6.4.2.1) 
adheres to symmetric negation since the negative suffix -BA is mechanically 
inserted between the stem and the tense suffix, cf. aha:-ti-m ‘eat-PST1-1SG’ 
vs aha:-ba-ti-m ‘eat-NEG-PST1-1SG, aha:-ti-n ‘eat-PST1-28G’ vs aha:-ba-ti-n ‘eat- 
NEG-PST1-2SG’ et cetera. On the contrary, the habitual (see Section 6.4.5) shows 
asymmetric negation since the existential noun huok is inflected for person 
and number, co-occurring per default with the third-person singular form of 
the habitual participle of the given verb: aha:-¢ci-bin ‘eat-HAB-1SG’ vs aha:-c¢t- 
ta huok-pun ‘eat-PTCP.HAB-POSS.3SG NEG-1SG,, aha:-cci-gin ‘eat-HAB-2SG’ vs 
aha:-C¢i-ta hidk-kun ‘eat-PTCP.HAB-POSS.3SG NEG-2SG’ et cetera. Many other 
tense-aspect and mood forms exhibit features of both patterns so that a fine- 
grained typological evaluation would require much more space than a descript- 
ive grammar can allot. 

Non-declarative clauses do not differ from declarative clauses when negated. 
In imperative clauses, the needed negative imperative form (see Sections 6.5.9 
and 6.5.10) replaces its affirmative counterpart (692). 


(692) “Minigi-n tuok kéhalli-ma-y’, d-i:r. 
1SG.PRO-ACC what worry-NEG-IMP.2PL say-PRS.3SG 
‘Do not worry about me’, he says. 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.067) 


Polar questions (693) contain the needed negative verb form and the interrog- 
ative particle duo ~ du: like their affirmative counterparts. Content questions 
(694) include the required negative verb form and the given interrogative pro- 
noun. Like in their affirmative counterparts, the interrogative clitic =(I)j fac- 
ultatively appears at the predicate or the interrogative pronoun. 
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(693) Kér-bék-kiin duo? 
see-NEG.PRS-2SG Q 
‘Don't you see?’ 
(UkET_2002_FoxJayBuzzard_flk.o29) 


(694) Kim ta:j-im-ia=j ol tobuk onuodg-un? 
who guess-NEG-FUT.38G=Q that knee bone-POSS.3SG.ACC 
‘Who would not recognize that knee bone?’ 
(NaLE_2002_StonyBone_flk.o31) 


Negative polarity items like kim da ‘somebody; anybody’ or kanna da ‘some- 
where; anywhere’ obligatorily need to be licensed by a negative predicate if they 
shall convey a negative reading. If the verbs in (695) and (696) were not neg- 
ated, the polarity items kim da and kaccéaga da would mean ‘somebody’ and 
‘sometimes, respectively. 


(695) Kim da  aréj-bat. 
who INDF open-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘Nobody opens [the door]. 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Lyybyra_flk.o65) 


(696) Tak da meme kacéaga da _ olonko-lo-s-pop-put 
sO EMPH simply when _ INDF tale-VBZ-RECP-NEG.PRS-1PL 
buo. 
EMPH 
‘And so, we simply never tell tales to each other. 
(UkET_AkEE_19940424_ SongsTales_conv.UkET.112) 


As there is only one negation within the given structures—both semantically 
and morphosyntactically—it is expected that more than one negative polarity 
item can be chained in a clause, like in example (697). Consequently, only the 
first indicated reading is possible since the second reading semantically con- 
tains two negations (see Penka 2020 for a theoretical semantic account). 


(697) |[...], kim da kim-i da _ iilele-p-pet. 
who INDF who-ACC INDF work-CAUS-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘[By forcing them], nobody makes anybody work’ ~ 
* By forcing them], nobody makes nobody work’ 
(ChNM_2009_Vika_nar.o21) 
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Although these structures resemble negative concord patterns (see Gianna- 
kidou 2000, Penka 2020), Dolgan is not a negative concord language in the 
narrow sense of the term. In contrast to, e.g. Russian nikto ‘nobody’ or Hun- 
garian semmi ‘nothing’, the Dolgan negative polarity items have no intrinsic 
negative semantics. This can be proven by negative fragmentary answers, like 
the constructed example (698). Since there is no negator in the reply that could 
license the negative polarity item kim da ‘somebody; anybody’, it must be inter- 
preted as a positive indefinite pronoun. 


(698) a. Kim kel-l-e? 
who come-PST1-3SG 
‘Who came?’ 


b. Kim da. 
who INDF 
‘Somebody. ~ *‘Nobody’. 
(constructed examples) 


From a comparative point of view, Dolgan completely adheres to the typical 
Turkic pattern, not exhibiting negative indefinite pronouns and thus not dis- 
playing negative concord (Johanson 2021: 528). 


8.5.1.2 Negation of Non-verbal Predication 

The negation of non-verbal predication is more complex than verbal predic- 
ation since different types of non-verbal predicates behave differently. There- 
fore, it makes sense to discuss them separately in this section. 

Negated predicate nominals and adjectives, as a rule, contain a negative verb 
form of the copula verb buol-. The morphological form is most frequently the 
negative postterminal evidential past tense (see Section 6.4.2.3), but it does not 
necessarily refer to the past. In example (699), a general statement is made, and 
in example (700), the speaker refers even to the future. In the latter example, 
it is additionally worth mentioning that the phrase kihi buol- literally means 
‘be/become a human, but is a paraphrase of ‘be alive; survive. Example (701), 
finally, displays a negated predicate adjective, again making a general state- 
ment without a concrete time reference. 


(699) Tu:s burs budl-batak, timni:-ni_ bier-bet. 
salt ice be-NEG.PST2.38G cold-ACcc give-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘Salt is no ice, it does not give [any] cold? 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.o86) 
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(700) Min [...] e kihi  buol-batak-pin. 
1SG.PRO eh human be-NEG.PST2-1SG 
‘I, [eh, will survive], eh, will not survive [in either case]. 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.067) 


(701) On-tu-n emie tiirgen da __ biiol-batak, 
that-POSS.3SG-POSS.2SG also fast EMPH be-NEG.PST2.3SG 
dogus da buol-batak, liezei|: 


easy EMPH be-NEG.PST2.3SG 

‘That is also not fast, also not easy, [the women, it is a very hard job for 
the women]. 

(BeES_2010_HidePreparation_nar.o24) 


As for its form, the negative past tense marker -BAtAK is often shortened to 
-tAK (see Section 6.4.2.3). 


(702) [...] iti ehigi — ktis-két buol-tak duo? 
that 2PL.PRO daughter-POSss.2PL be-NEG.PST2.3SG Q 
‘(There in Novorybnoe, a girl is called Marina Beregovayal], isn’t she 
your daughter?’ 
(UkET_AKEE_19940424_SongsTales_conv.AkEE.014) 


(703) Tuku:-lar min kiin eme:ksin  e-ti-m kaja aba:hi 
dear-PL 1SG.PRO sun old.woman be-pstT1-18G well devil 
buol-tap-pin. 


be-NEG.PST2-1SG 
‘My dear [people], I was an old woman of the sun, I am no devil.’ 
(KiPP_2009_Syndassko_nar.085) 


In the case of predicate adjectives, there is another concurring strategy to 
express negation. Instead of an “affirmative” adjective, combined with a negat- 
ive form of the copula verb bu0l-, it is also possible to use a caritive adjective. As 
described in Section 12.1, caritive adjectives are formed with a general possess- 
ive suffix (etymologically third person singular) and the negative existential 
noun /Auodk: The counterpart of kii:ste:k ‘powerful’ is kiizh-e huodk ‘force-POss 
NEG’ = ‘weak; powerless’. If such an adjective occurs in the predicate position, 
no copula is used for negation in the present tense. Still, the person-number suf- 
fixes are directly attached to the negative existential huw0k ((704) and (705)). In 
other tenses and moods, the regular copula verbs are used with caritive adject- 
ives, too (706). The clause additionally shows that negative comparative clauses 
are structurally identical to other predicative adjectives. 
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(704) D’aktat-tar-a Orii:-te huok-tar. 
woman-PL-POSS.3SG plaited-POSS NEG-3PL 
‘{The hair] of the woman is not plaited.’ 
(PoNA_19900810_TojooInVolochanka_nar.o1g) 


(705) En kérdiik kopsok-ko kaha:n-ar kitzh-e 
2SG.PRO like — storage-DAT/LOC store.up-PTCP.PRS force-POSS 
huok-pun. 

NEG-1SG 


‘I am not as powerful as you to store up [food] in the storage.’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.o21) 


(706) U:  icci-te minigin-ne:ger kubulgat-a hid 
water master-POSS.3SG 1SG.PRO-COMP slyness-POSS NEG 
buol-vio, badaga. 


become-FUT.3S8G probably 
‘The master of water won't be slier than I, apparently. 
(AkEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.o61) 


In locative and existential clauses, the negative existential noun Auok ‘there is 
not’ replaces its affirmative counterpart bazr ‘there is’, as shown in examples 
(707) and (708). 


THEME LOCATION 

(707) Lt:bira kannada  hiiok. 
Lyybyra where INDF NEG.EX.3SG 
‘Lyybyra is nowhere. 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Lyybyra_flk.og2) 


LOCATION THEME 

(708) Bu dojdu-ga aragi: huok. 
this land-pat/Loc alcohol NEG.EX.3SG 
‘In this land, there is no alcohol. 
(KiPP_2009_Story_nar.KiPP.o22) 


As for person-number marking, hudk behaves precisely like its affirmative 
counterpart ba:r. Example (709) shows a third-person plural theme, and ex- 
ample (710) shows a first-person singular theme. In either case, the existential 
noun exhibits person-number agreement. As can be additionally seen, the loc- 
ation can be omitted from the clause when not further specified. 
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THEME 
(709) Er _ kihi-ler bagas huok-tar, [.é). 
man human-PL EMPH NEG.EX-3PL 
‘The men are not there, [nobody is there, they went fishing with a net, 
apparently]. 
(BeAM_1g99x_LegendSpiritOfTrees_nar.181) 


(710) Min min bagas biigiin olor-o-bun, harsin 
1S8G.PRO 1SG.PRO EMPH today live-PRS-1sG tomorrow 
[THEME] 
huok-pun,  [...]. 

NEG.EX-1SG 


‘I, I, however, am living today, tomorrow I won't be there, [I though]. 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.207) 


In the case of negative existential clauses, it can be noticed that the over- 
whelming majority of them has third-person singular themes. The lack of first- 
and second-person referents is due to their default givenness in discourse. The 
small number of third-person plural referents can be explained by the fact that 
its amount is logically unimportant in the case of the absence of a referent. 
This, in turn, gives rise to the usage of underspecified number forms, which 
are homonymous with singular forms (see Section 4.1.1). In example (711), the 
speaker simply points to the absence of trees in the tundra, not to the lack of 
either one specific or several specific trees. Semantically, thus, the proposition 
is identical to constructions like The tundra is treeless. However, the number 
ambiguity can be resolved by using numerals or alike (712). 


LOCATION THEME 
(711) Manna muora-ga mas huok. 
here tundra-DAT/LOC tree NEG.EX.3SG 


‘Here in the tundra, there are no trees. 
(AsKS_19xXx_Amulet_nar.266) 


THEME 
(712) Bir da  n'ucca-hit _hiiok, [...]- 
one EMPH Russian-AGN NEG.EX.3SG 
‘There is not a single speaker of Russian, [no human who would know 
a Russian word]. 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.o24) 
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In other tenses and moods than the indicative present, the copula verbs e- ~ 
er- and buol-, respectively, occur. Their distribution is the same as in other non- 
verbal predications; example (713) displays the simple past tense, and example 
(714) the imperative mood. 


THEME 

(713) Dive huok  e-t-e. 
house NEG.EX be-PST1-3SG 
‘There were no houses. 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.026) 


THEME 
(714) [...] kiliep da huok — buiol-lun. 
bread EMPH NEG.EX be-IMP.3SG 
‘(We will not die of hunger, however], may there be no bread.’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.142) 


In negative possessive clauses, caritive adjectives formed with “-(t)A Auok” (see 
Section 12.1) are used. Consequently, negative possessive clauses are structur- 
ally negative predicate adjectives. 


POSSESSEE [POSSESSOR| 
(715) Bir-kem da  ogo-to huok. 
one-INTS EMPH child-POSS NEG.3SG 
‘He has not a single child’ 
(SaSS_1964_ NganasanBraveBoy_flk.oo3) 


POSSESSOR POSSESSEE 
(716) Bu togo bihigi ogo-to huok-put=uj? 
this why 1PL.PRO child-Poss NEG-1PL=Q 
‘Why don’t we have any children?’ 
(ChPK_1970_ThreeBoys_flk.oo03) 


POSSESSEE 
(717) E:;  kthin, die, hirga die-te huiok 
AFF in.winter house sledge house-POsSs NEG 


[POSSESSOR] 

er-dek-pitine, [...]. 

be-TEMP-1PL 

‘Yes, in winter, when we did not have a sledge house yet, [...]. 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.o83) 
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Like in the case of affirmative possessive clauses, this pattern is to be clas- 
sified as adhering to the companion schema (Heine 1997: 53-57) and the with- 
possessive (Stassen 2009: 54-55), respectively. Sporadically, the negative exist- 
ential noun huok can also be used as a copula element, combining the possessor 
in the dative-locative case with the unmarked possessee that functions as the 
subject of the clause. The emerging construction is an instance of the locat- 
ive/goal schema (Heine 1997: 50-53, 59-61) and locational possessives (Stassen 
2009: 48-50), respectively. 


(718) [...] a  Paporv-ka pam’atn'ik huok, Andrej 
and Popov-DAT/LOC monument NEG.EX Andrey 
Al’eksandrav ié’-ka. 
Aleksandrovich-DAT/LOC 
‘And different ones, Nansen, for them a monument was raised], but 
Popov has no monument, Andrey Aleksandrovich.’ 
(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.138) 


8.5.2 Constituent Negation 

In contrast to clausal negation, constituent negation scopes only over one con- 
stituent within a sentence. Therefore, not the entire proposition is negated, but 
it is not valid for one particular referent. In example (719), it is expressed that 
some people from Yessey were not rich, but others were. Similarly, in example 
(720), it becomes clear that the named people fed the speaker, but the food was 
not good. Consequently, constituent negation relates to focus from a semantic- 
pragmatic point of view. The negated constituent is of particular interest to 
the speaker, and it indicates the presence of alternatives (see Section 10.2 for 
the notion of focus and Falaus 2020 for a thorough discussion of the interplay 
of negation and focus). 

In Dolgan, constituent negation is expressed with the emphatic and additive 
particle da ~ da:, which stands immediately after the constituent it relates to. 
Expectedly, the particle has to be accompanied by a negative predicate in the 
clause since it has no intrinsic negative semantics, forming negative polarity 
items. 


(719) Dvehiej-der-in e:, bari-lar-a da buol-bat-tar 
Yessey-PL-POSS.2SG eh all-PL-POSS.3SG EMPH be-NEG.PRS-3PL 
ba:j kihi-ler, — ba:j éal-lar. 
rich human-pt rich family-PL 
‘The people from Yessey, not all of them were rich people, rich families. 
(MaPX_KuNS_200x_YakutsOfEssej_conv.MaPX.016) 
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(720) Ajé-l: da ahap-pat-tar, [.+<'|: 
good-sIM EMPH feed-NEG.PRS-3PL 
‘They do not feed [me] well, [I do not have good clothes, everything is 
torn]. 
(AKEE_19900810_GirlAnys_flk.o22) 


As described in Section 3.8, the particle da ~ da: expresses emphasis and addi- 
tion but also forms indefinite pronouns and negative polarity items. The given 
homonymy of the particle often yields ambiguities, which can only be resolved 
via the context. In example (719), it is clear that barélara ‘all of them’ is merely 
negated since there were other rich people and the reading ‘not even all of them 
is unfelicitous given the universal quantifier used. Still, in many contexts, a not 
even-reading is entirely plausible, too. In example (721), the ambiguity even 
leads to contradictory readings: Either one did not get to know anything about 
the named incident (> not EVEN in the news), or one got to know it, but via a 
different channel (> not in the NEWS, but ...). The further context and world 
knowledge imply that the first reading is correct in the given discourse, but the 
clause itself does not resolve the ambiguity. 


(721)  [...] Gs-k6é da huok  e-t-e. 
news-DAT/LOC EMPH NEG.EX be-PST1-3SG 
‘(Earlier one did not hear that people were killed in those settlements], 
it did not exist (even) in the news. 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.152) 


In this context, also instances of resumptive quantification shall be mentioned. 
In this case, two or more referents are listed, for which the proposition of 
the sentence is not true. Formally, each of the constituents is followed by the 
particle da ~ da:, and the predicate of the clause is negative. Thereby, the neg- 
ation can be expressed morphologically, but also intrinsically negative forms 
such as the admonitive mood (see Section 6.5.11) license the negative polarity 
item, here. 


(722) Bu kolbuja-ga ili:-gin da, 
this chest-DaT/Loc hand-Poss.28G.acc EMPH 
cOmiije-gin da ug-a:ja-gin. 


finger-POSS.2SG.ACC EMPH stick-ADM-2SG 
‘Stick neither your hand, nor your finger into this chest. 
(AKEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.o49) 
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Finally, some variation can be observed if the negated constituent stands 
outside the clause structure. The particle da ~ da; can still occur after its related 
constituent, like in example (723). However, the relevant constituent can also 
be negated with the negative existential noun Auok, as in example (724). This 
pattern might occur because, standing outside the clause structure, it is syn- 
tactically impossible for the polarity item to be licensed by the negated pre- 
dicate. However, it is hard to explain why the structure in (723) is then pos- 
sible since the relevant constituent likewise stands outside the clause structure. 
From a descriptive point of view, however, it suffices to say that outside the 
clause structure, both the particle da ~ da: and the negative existential noun 
huok can express constituent negation. 


(723) Kimie-ke da __ kepse:-bet e-t-e, 
who-DAT/LOC INDF tell-NEG.PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-3SG 
uol-u-gar da. 


son-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC EMPH 
‘He did not tell [it] to anybody, not even to his son’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.253) 


(724) Balig-t-nan hiok, |...| bu taba-nnan  glavnaje 
fish-EP-INS NEG this reindeer-INs essential.R 
emte-n-el-ler. 
heal-REFL-PRS-3PL 
‘Not with fish, [...], they heal themselves essentially with reindeer’ 
(ChAPa_NN1_2009_Taboo_nar.ChAPa.ogo) 
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CHAPTER 9 


Clausal Syntax—Complex Clauses 


Complex clauses are understood here as clauses containing more than one 
predication and one predicate, respectively. Thereby, the notion of predicate 
is to be understood broadly in this context. Non-finite verb forms, which are 
very important for clause combining in Dolgan, also count as predicates here, 
although they may even lack person-number indicating morphology. Section 
g.1 deals with clause chains, which tend to be grammaticalized for marking of 
aspect and actionality (see also Section 6.4.9). Section 9.2 deals with coordina- 
tion, that is, with the combination of two or more independent clauses. Section 
g.3 deals with subordination, that is, with complex clauses that depend on each 
other semantically and in which the dependent clause replaces a constituent 
within the matrix clause. 


9.1 Clause Chaining 


Clause chains are complex clauses, which semantically coordinate two or more 
clauses but are instances of subordination from a syntactic point of view 
(Longacre 1985: 374-376; Payne 1997: 321-325). Consequently, they describe two 
or more events, which are independent of each other: In example (725), the 
events of coming and bringing can sharply be separated from each other. Syn- 
tactically, however, the non-finite verb form kel-en ‘come-CVB.SEQ’ does not 
form an independent clause, which could stand alone. Therefore, clause chain- 
ing as a mechanism of clause combining stands between coordination and 
subordination. Consequently, I deal with it separately in this section. As was 
pointed out by two anonymous reviewers, it is essential to note that clause 
chains may often look like but are not identical to serial verb constructions 
in Haspelmath’s (2016: 296) sense. The decisive difference lies in that clause 
chains contain a linking element, which is absent in serial verb constructions. 

In Dolgan, clause chains are formed with the sequential converb -An (725), 
the simultaneous converb -A ~ -I: (726) and the negative simultaneous converb 
-BAkkA (727). 


(725) Miilis’ije-ler kel-en il-pit-ter. 
police-PL come-CVB.SEQ bring-PST2-3PL 
‘The policemen came and took [him] away. 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogOrder_conv.UoPP.034) 
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(726) Aragt: th-e olor-ol-lor. 
alcohol drink-CcvB.sIM sit-PRS-3PL 
‘They are sitting and drinking alcohol: 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.UoPP.105) 


(727) Ol ogonnor i:kte:-bekke ki:r-d-e h-onon, 
that oldman pee-NEG.CVB.SIM enter-PST1-3SG EMPH-so 
iidgiile:-bit-i-nen. 
shout-PTCP.PST-EP-INS 
‘The old man did not pee and went in immediately, shouting: 
(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.233) 


As can be seen in the examples, the choice of the converb determines the mean- 
ing of the construction: Clause chains formed with the sequential converb (725) 
express events that follow each other. Clause chains formed with the affirmat- 
ive simultaneous converb (726) express events, which occur simultaneously. 
The negative simultaneous converb (727) appears to be ambiguous concerning 
the taxis relation, which might be because the latter is somewhat irrelevant in 
the case of an absent event. Additionally, both simultaneous converbs oscil- 
late between forming clause chains and adverbial modal clauses (see Section 
9.3-3-4): 

Most prototypically, the first arguments of the verbs included are co- 
referential, and the verbs stand adjacently in the clause. A particular instance 
of such clause chains are the grammaticalized postverbial constructions (see 
Section 6.4.9). Here, the inflected verb in the construction has lost its lexical 
meaning and is, thus, rather an auxiliary verb expressing aspect or actional- 
ity. As was shown by Dabritz (2019b), the disambiguation of clause chains is 
not always easy. In example (728), the semantics of the verbs included clearly 
favour an aspectual or actional reading since the concepts of swimming and 
lying are hardly combinable. But in example (729), either reading is entirely 


plausible. 
(728)  [...] ebe-ge lis kel karb-t: 
river-DAT/LOC three wild.reindeer swim-CVB.SIM 
hit-al-lar. 


lie.AUX-PRS-3 PL 

‘(He reached the tents on the other side], there are swimming three 
wild reindeer in the river’ 

(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.173) 
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(729) O:r_ kér-6 tur-but ebe-tin 
long look-cvB.sIM stand(.AUX)-PST2.3SG river-POSS.3SG.GEN 
u.-tun. 


water-P OSS.3SG.ACC 

‘For a long time, he was standing and looking at the river's water. ~ 
‘For a long time, he was [constantly] looking at the river’s water’ 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar145) 


From a syntactic point of view, postverbial constructions are undoubtedly 
clause chains since their syntactic patterns do not depend on the degree of lex- 
icalness of the inflected verb in the construction. Syntactically, the examples 
(725) (clear instance of an inflected lexical verb) and (728) (clear instance of 
an inflected auxiliary verb) are entirely identical. 

A less prototypical but still clear instance of clause chaining are clauses in 
which the verbs included do not stand adjacently but otherwise adhere to the 
patterns described above. In example (730), the direct object of 6lér- ‘kill’ is 
placed between the two verbs of the construction, but nevertheless, the verbs 
do not form independent clauses. 


(730) Uol-a taks-an tihi-ni l6r-biit. 
boy-POSS.38G go.out-CVB.SEQ female.reindeer-acc kill-psT2.38G 
‘The boy went out and killed a reindeer cow. 
(AkEE_19xx _BoySister_flk.o59) 


When it comes to constructions with not co-referential first arguments of the 
verbs included, the issue becomes more complex. As described in Sections 
6.3.2.1 to 6.3.2.3, all three relevant converbs can principally take person-number 
endings from set 1 (predicative endings; see Section 6.2). This pattern is pos- 
sible but unusual if the first arguments of the verbs included are co-referential 
(731). If these arguments are not co-referential (732), it is, in turn, obligat- 


ory. 


(731) fald’-am-min kel-bit e-ti-m. 
be.sick-CVB.SEQ-1SG Come-PTCP.PST AUX-PST1-1SG 
‘Thad been sick and had come [to Norilsk]. 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.183) 
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(732) Bu don-u bari-tin igir-an-nar ogo 
this people-acc all-Poss.38G.acc call-CVB.SEQ-3PL child 
toré:-biit kurum-a buol-ar. 


be.born-PTCP.PST celebration-POSS.3SG be-PRS.3SG 
‘They invite all people, that’s the celebration of the birth of the child. 
(SuAA_20xx_NameGiving_nar.o32) 


It is apparent that the syntactic patterns of example (731), and especially of 
example (732), differ significantly from the patterns observed above. However, 
Istill subsume them under the notion of clause chaining for two reasons. On the 
one hand, these constructions still express the consecutiveness or simultaneity 
of two events, which do not depend on each other. Therefore, the structure 
does not qualify for subordination semantically. On the other hand, the verb 
inflected with the converb suffix cannot independently form a clause, whence 
the construction is not eligible for coordination either. Hence, though neither 
optimal, the best solution is to account for the given constructions as clause 
chains, acknowledging that they are far less prototypical than the construction 
discussed at the beginning of the section. 

Finally, some comments on the role of other converbs (see Sections 6.3.2.4 
to 6.3.2.7) are necessary here. Indeed, these converbs occur in similar but not 
identical domains from a syntactic point of view. Instead, they can always be 
analyzed as forming adverbial clauses, wherefore they are discussed in Section 
9.3.3 subsumed under the notion of subordination. However, there is one seem- 
ing exception. As described in Section 3.5.2, the verb gin- ‘make’ can express 
desiderative modality when combined with the purposive converb -A:rl. Here, 
the meanings of both the purposive converb and the inflected verb gin- ‘make’ 
are bleached, expressing mere desideration. Formally, both verbs always stand 
adjacently in the given contexts, and their first arguments are per default co- 
referential (see also Jark 2018 for details). Therefore, I analyze this construction 
as a clause chain, not as an instance of purpose clauses. 


(733) Kérgét-tarin gitta kepset-e:ri gin-ar, [se]. 
girl-POss.3PL.ACC with chat-CVB.PURP make-PRS.3SG 
‘He wants to talk with the girls, [but none of them speaks]. 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfNganasan_flk.o39) 


To sum up, one can say that clause chains in Dolgan appear to express the con- 
secution or simultaneity of two or more independent actions or events. In these 
constructions, only one verb is inflected finitely, the other verb(s) included 
appearing in a converb form (sequential and simultaneous converb, respect- 
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ively). Particular instances of clause chains are, on the one hand, postverbial 
constructions, in which the inflected verb loses its lexical meaning, and, on the 
other hand, the desiderative construction formed with purposive converb and 
the verb gin- ‘make’. 


9.2 Coordination 


Coordination means the combination of two clauses bearing the same gram- 
matical status (Payne 1997: 336). Thus, the combined clauses do not depend on 
each other syntactically, as in the case of subordination. In contrast to clause 
chains, coordinated clauses can syntactically be separated from each other, 
being grammatical clauses on their own. In Dolgan, there are two coordination 
strategies: Juxtaposition and the use of coordinating conjunctions. 

The most common strategy to coordinate two or more clauses in Dolgan is 
juxtaposition. Thereby, the given clauses are simply placed one after another, 
with an intonational break between them. Examples (734) and (735) display 
two instances of juxtaposition, whereby the former is logically conjunctive 
(both/all propositions are true), and the latter is logically disjunctive (one of 
the propositions is true). The disjunction in example (735) is expressed by the 
double use of the interrogative particle did ~ du:. Formally, disjunctive coordin- 
ation is, thus, juxtaposition of polar questions (see Section 8.4.2.1). 


(734) Biek  hild’-ar, ogo-tun hirit-innar-a:c¢i, 
always go-PRS.38G child-poss.3sG.acc walk-CAUS-HAB.3SG 
die-biti-ger koémol6h-6:CCu, tictige; bagaji-dik 


house-POSS.1PL-DAT/LOC help-HAB.38G good very-ADVZ 
olor-o-but ani. 

live-PRS-1PL now 

‘He always goes, takes the child for a walk, helps at home, we are living 
very well now. 

(UoPP_ChGS_20170724_SocCogRetell2_nar.UoPP.o31) 


(735) Bair du: huok du: 
EX Q  NEG.EX Q 
‘There is [storytelling], or there is not. 
(EIBK_KuNS_2004. Storytellers_conv.EIBK.ogo) 


Besides juxtaposition, Dolgan also uses conjunctions to coordinate clauses. 
Two items, onton ‘and; then’ (736) as well as wonna ‘and’ (737), are clearly of 
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Turkic origin, whereby the latter is used very rarely in spontaneous Dolgan 
speech. Instead, it appears in written texts, which were edited by people who 
have a good command of Sakha. Given that wonna ‘and’ is frequent in Sakha 
(Stapert 2013: 274-275), its appearance in the named contexts seems to be 
caused by Sakha interference. 


(736) Onon iilele:-bit-e, onton straitel’ budl-a:cci —hajin. 
so. work-psT2-3SG then builder be-HAB.3SG in.summer 
‘So he worked, and he was a builder in summer’ 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.o52) 


(737) Gini kel-bit Tsurs_ att-t-gar 
3SG.PRO come-PST2.38G Jesus place.beneath-POss.3SG-DAT/LOC 
vionna! die-bit: [sss]: 


and _say-PST2.3SG 

‘He came to Jesus and said: [“Be happy, teacher’, he said and kissed 
him]? 

(PoNA_19940110_JesusIsArrested_transl.o17-018) 


A very frequently occurring conjunction in Dolgan is da ‘and’ It is hard to judge 
whether this item rather corresponds to the inherited emphatic particle da: ~ 
da, which, among other things, forms indefinite pronouns, or whether it is bor- 
rowed from Russian da ‘and’. In any case, its functional properties correspond 
to the Russian conjunction. 


(738) Tonus bir kihi-ni kuis-put da_ iinkiil-w: 
Ewenki one human-acc embrace-PstT2.3S8G and dance-CVB.SIM 
hild’t-bit-tar. 


80.AUX-PST2-3PL 
‘The Ewenki embraced one human, and they were dancing’ 
(ChPK_1970_Nganasan_flk.oqo) 


Finally, the conjunctions é ‘and’, a ‘and; but’, no ‘but’ and i’ ‘or’, which are all 
borrowed from Russian, occur in Dolgan speech. Thereby, i ‘and’ expresses 
conjunctive coordination (739), a ‘and; but’ expresses conjunctive coordina- 
tion with a slight adversative connotation (740), no ‘but’ expresses adversative 
coordination (741), and il? ‘or’ expresses disjunction (742). 


1 Inthe INEL Dolgan Corpus, onno ‘there; then’ was chosen as transcription instead of uonna 
‘and. The corresponding audio file, however, clearly reveals the latter variant. 
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(739) I or-u:-gun é kolbasa buol-ar. 
and take.out-pRSs-28G and sausage become-PRS.3SG 
‘And you take it out, and it becomes sausage.’ 
(AnIM_2009_Sausage_nar.o11) 


(740) Ulakan kish-im agis dil-la:k e-t-e, a 
big daughter-Poss.isG eight year-PROPR be-PST1-38G and 
kuicCtigtij_ki:h-im alta dil-la:k e-t-e. 
small _daughter-poss.isG six year-PROPR be-PST1-3SG 
‘My big daughter was eight years old, and my small daughter was six 
years old.’ 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004_ Life_conv.PoPD.082) 


(741) £-bit boskuoj bagaji no kap-karana. 
moon-POss.1PL beautiful very but inTs-black 
‘The moon is very beautiful, but [it is] pitch black’ 
(PoTY_2009_Aku_nar.ogo) 


(742) [...] 6lét-t6:-biit-e, bihila:k, ili ati:la:-bit-a, —_ bihila:k, 
kill-MULT-PsT2-3SG apparently or sell-psT2-3sG apparently 
horok horok-tor-un iti. 
some some-PL-POSS.3SG.ACC that 
‘{I don’t know, our reindeer, I don’t know what he was doing when hav- 
ing wounded them], he killed or sold them probably, some.’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.249) 


9.3 Subordination 


Subordination means that two (or more) clauses are combined, whereby one 
clause is dependent on the other (Payne 1997: 336). More technically speak- 
ing, the dependent subordinate clause replaces a constituent within the matrix 
clause. Subordinate clauses are commonly divided into three groups: Comple- 
ment clauses, which replace the subject or the object in the matrix clause; relat- 
ive clauses, which replace an attribute in the matrix clause; adverbial clauses, 
which replace an adverbial in the matrix clause. As said above, they have in 
common that they depend on the matrix clause. Still, otherwise, their formal 
and functional properties differ significantly (Payne 1997: 336-337), whence it 
seems reasonable to discuss them separately in what follows. 
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9.3.1 Complement Clauses 

Complement clauses replace one of the matrix clause’s main participants, i.e. 
the subject or the object. Thus, they are integrated into the matrix clause’s struc- 
ture and depend on it. 

Subject complement clauses are very rare in natural Dolgan speech. If they 
appear, they are formed by a participle, to which possessive suffixes (see Sec- 
tions 4.3.1 and 6.2) are attached to establish person-number reference within 
the subordinate clause. The participle and, if overtly expressed, the subject 
within the subordinate clause stand in the nominative case. The choice of the 
participle relates the subordinate clause temporally to the matrix clause: If a 
present participle (-Ar ~ Ly affirmative, and -BAT negative) is chosen, the event 
depicted in the subordinate clause is simultaneous to the event in the matrix 
clause. If a postterminal past participle (-BIT affirmative, and -BAtAK negative) 
is chosen, the former event precedes the latter event. If the future participle 
(-IAK) is chosen, the event expressed in the subordinate clause is expected to 
happen after the event described in the matrix clause. 

In example (743), the clause [hahil kiilere] functions as the subject of the 
matrix clause and agrees in person and number with the middle verb ihilin-, 
which is the predicate of the clause. Within the subordinate clause, hahil ‘fox’ 
is the subject, which is, in turn, cross-referred by the third-person singular pos- 
sessive suffix at kiilere ‘its laughter’. Example (744) generally exhibits the same 
structure, except the choice of the participle and the appearance of a direct 
object in the complement clause. 


(743) Araj onno ulaga:-ga [hahil kiil-er-e| 
suddenly there corner-DAT/LOc fox laugh-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3SG 
ihilin-n-e. 
be.heard-PsT1-3SG 
‘Suddenly, it was heard in the corner that a fox laughed’ 
(FeA_1931_OldManUkukuutFox_flk.o46) 


(744) [Bihigi an’t-lar-i onor-bup-put| ulakan-nik 
1SG.PRO sin-PL-ACC make-PTCP.PST-POSS.1PL big-ADVZ 
batt-i:r e-bit gini-ni. 


pull.down-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST2.3SG 3SG.PRO-ACC 
‘It afflicted him apparently a lot that we had committed sins. 
(PoNA_19940110_MountOfOlives_transl.oog) 


Object complement clauses are much more frequent in Dolgan speech. In con- 
trast to subject complement clauses, they do not replace the subject in the mat- 
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rix clause but the object. Object complement clauses are principally formed 
like subject complement clauses, the crucial difference being that the participle 
forming the subordinate clause exhibits accusative case marking (745). If there 
is an overtly expressed subject in the subordinate clause, it usually displays no 
case marking (746). In a few cases, it also exhibits accusative case marking (747). 


(745) Oro tudlkula:-t-a [ton-or-un]. 
Oruo understand-Pst1-38G freeze-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3SG.ACC 
‘Oruo understood that he was about to freeze to death’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.178) 


(746) [Ulakan mije: heti:-ler tur-al-larin] 
big very sledge-PL stand-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3PL.ACC 
k6r-biit. 
see-PST2.3SG 
‘He saw very big sledges standing there.’ 
(BaRD_1930_HairyPeople_flk.o10) 


(747) Ol thin kim da:gani [ani seri:-gin 
that because.of who EMPH now war-POSS.2SG.ACC 
buol-viog-un|] bagar-bat. 
become-PTCP.FUT-POSS.3SG.ACC want-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘Therefore, nobody wants now that war would come.’ 
(MiXS_1967_SoldierInSecondWorldWar_nat.o77) 


As can be seen from the examples, various participles form object complement 
clauses. The choice of the participle depends on the polarity of the subordinate 
clause (affirmative vs negative) and the temporal reference with respect to the 
matrix clause (present vs past vs future). Since there is no negative future par- 
ticiple, a special construction is applied if the subordinate clause is negative, 
and a future time reference shall be established. In this case, the affirmative 
future participle (-I[AK) is combined with the negative existential noun Auk, 
whereby a relevant possessive suffix and the accusative case suffix is attached 
to the latter. 


(748) OL i hitiog-un bil-l-e! 
die-PTCP.FUT NEG.EX-POSS.3SG.ACC know-PST1-3SG 
‘He understood that he would not die!’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.185) 
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Usually, there is no conjunction commencing the complement clause. In 
the case of object complement clauses, however, interrogative pronouns occur 
relatively frequently within the subordinate clauses. Nevertheless, they do not 
function merely as a complementizer but also contribute to its semantic con- 
tent. 


(749) A man-ti-y keps-i:r kajdak 
and this-PpOSss.3SG-POSs.2SG tell-pRs.3sG how 
kérba:-bit-in. 
thrash-PTCP.PST-POSS.3SG.ACC 
‘And she tells how he has thrashed [her]. 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.UoPP.088) 


Finally, two constructions expressing deontic modality (necessitative mood 2, 
see Section 6.5.7.2) have to be discussed in this context. The necessitative mood 
2 has two forms, one personal and one impersonal. In the former case, the 
particle na:da ‘need to; necessary’ (from Russian nado ‘id’) is combined with 
the accusative case form of the future participle and a relevant possessive suf- 
fix. In the latter case, it is the dative-locative case form of the future participle. 
From a syntactic point of view, the personal structure can be analyzed as fol- 
lows: The particle na:da is the predicate of the matrix clause, and the future 
participle is the predicate of the subordinate clause. Its accusative case mor- 
phology points to analyzing it as an object complement clause (750). Given the 
functional similarity of the personal and impersonal form, this analysis prob- 
ably holds for the impersonal form as well, although accusative case-marking 
is surely missing here (751). 


(750) Kepset-iek-kitin na:da,  bi:rge 
talk-PTCP.FUT-POSS.2PL.ACC need.to together 
olor-uok-kutun na:da. 


live-PTCP.FUT-POSS.2PL.ACC need.to 
‘You have to talk, you have to live together’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.KuNS.o41) 


(751) [...] o-nu kérd-tiz bar-iak-ka nada. 
that-Acc search-CVB.SIM go-PTCP.FUT-DAT/LOC need.to 
‘{The czar has a single daughter, they said], one needs to go to search 
her’ 
(PoXN_19701118_Chopochuka_flk.o65) 
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9.3.2 Relative Clauses 

As described above, relative clauses replace a nominal modifier within the mat- 
rix clause (Payne 1997: 325-326), ie. they can be expected to behave similarly 
to adjectives, demonstratives or numerals from a syntactic point of view, form- 
ing heavy noun phrases (see Section 7.1). Most frequently, relative clauses are 
formed with participles in Dolgan. Thereby, the present and postterminal past 
participles (see Sections 6.3.1.1 to 6.3.1.4) appear most often, but also the future 
participle (6.3.1.5), the habitual participle (6.3.1.6) and the abessive participle 
(6.3.1.8) are used. The conditional participle (6.3.1.7), in turn, does not form rel- 
ative clauses. Examples (752) to (754) show instances of relative clauses. Like 
other nominal modifiers, the participle forming the relative clause does not 
agree with its head noun, and the relative clause precedes its head noun. 


(752) [...] [m’uécéa da til-in bil-er] kihi. 
Russian EMPH word-POSs.3SG.Acc know-PTCP.PRS human 
‘[There were no speakers of Russian], no human who knows a Russian 
word. 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.o24) 


(753) Dogot-tor, [ma:jdé ka:ji:-ga birag-a:c¢é| 
friend-PL not.long.ago prison-DAT/LOC throw-PTCP.HAB 
kihi-gitin kor-tin de, [...]. 


human-POSS.2PL.ACC see-IMP.2PL well 

‘Friends, look after the human you threw into prison recently, [what 
kind of human we are torturing there]. 
(PoXN_19701118_Chopochuka_flk.105) 


(754) Horok pastu:k bu ([t6r-ii:lik] taba-ni 
some shepherd this give.birth-pTCP.ABE reindeer-ACc 
ill-er. 


take.away-PRS.3SG 
‘Some shepherds bring away the reindeer, which have not calved yet: 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.o38) 


As can be seen from the examples, all kinds of verbs can appear in relat- 
ive clauses, regardless of their valence. If a relative clause is formed from an 
intransitive verb, the relativized noun prototypically corresponds to the single 
argument of the verb. Thereby, there is no restriction concerning the semantic 
valence of the verb; both agent and patient roles can be relativized. In other 
terms, both unaccusative (755) and unergative (756) verbs can appear in rel- 
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ative clauses in Dolgan. However, as mentioned in Section 7.3.1.3, the postter- 
minal past participles -BIT (affirmative) and -BAtAK (negative) tend to form 
relative clauses from unaccusative verbs only. 


(755) [Ton-on ol-biit] taba-lar muos-tara aracct 
freeze-CVB.SEQ die-PTCP.PST reindeer-PL antler-POss.3PL hardly 
kar _ ih-i-tten coroh-ol-lor. 


snow inside-POSS.3SG-ABL stick.out-PRS-3PL 
‘The antlers of the frozen reindeer hardly stick out of the snow: 
(AkEE_19xx BoySister_flk.145) 


(756) [Kannik da _ vlais-ka iilele:-bet] ogo 
what.kind INDF power-DAT/LOC work-NEG.PTCP.PRS child 
e-ti-m. 
be-PsT1-1SG 


‘I was a child who does not work under any power: 
(AnMS_1972_GoodSovietTimes_nar.o03) 


Additionally, in a handful of sentences, the relativized noun does not cor- 
respond to the single argument of an intransitive verb but a non-obligatory 
adverbial. 


(757) [..] [Skola-ga kir-er] dil-ba-r. 
school-DAT/LOC go.in-PTCP.PRS year-POSS.1SG-DAT/LOC 
‘{I heard this story, when with my parents ...] in the year when I started 
school. 
(NaLE_2002_StonyBone_flk.oo1—002) 


If a relative clause is formed from a transitive or a ditransitive verb, basic- 
ally the same patterns can be observed. Since both unergative and unaccus- 
ative intransitive verbs may occur in relative clauses, it can be expected that 
in the case of transitive verbs, the relativized noun can correspond to both 
arguments of the transitive verb. This is indeed the case, irrespective of the 
participle, which forms the relative clause. In example (758), the first argu- 
ment of the verb onor- ‘make; build’ corresponds to the relativized noun, 
whereas its second argument is overtly expressed within the relative clause. 
In example (759), the second argument of the verb onor- ‘make’ corresponds 
to the relativized noun, whereas its first argument is not expressed other- 
wise. 
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(758) [Nu:ééa die-ler-i onor-or]| us-tar —_ holo-to 
Russian house-PL-acc make-PTCP.PRS master-PL free.time-POSSs 
Auok-tar. 

NEG-3PL 


‘The masters who are building Russian houses have no free time.’ 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.o08) 


(759) Aba:hi nemis [tiin da _ onor-but] 
evil.spirit German at.night and make-PTCP.PsT 
mosti-lar-bitin tur-uor-bat e-t-e. 
bridge.PL.R-PL-POSS.1PL.ACC stand-CAUS-PTCP.NEG AUX-PST1-3SG 
‘The bloody German also didn’t let the bridges stand, which we had 
built by night. 
(MiXS_1967_SoldierInSecondWorldWar_nar.o53) 


In clauses like in example (759), the matrix and relative clause subjects are, 
thus, not co-referential. If this is the case, the subject of the relative clause 
behaves syntactically like a possessor in adnominal possession (see Section 
7.1.2.3). This means that it can be realized either overtly as a lexical noun or per- 
sonal pronoun in combination with the relevant possessive suffix at the head 
noun (760), or, if it is pronominal, solely via the applicable possessive suffix at 
the head noun ((759) above). 


(760) [...] téttdérii hiizr-e-bin | dogot-tor-um bar-bit] 
back run-pRs-1SG friend-PL-POSS.1SG go-PTCP.PST 
hir-derin diek. 


place-POSs.3PL.ACC to 

‘[They are saying something, they are chatting], I run back to the place 
where my friends have gone. 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.042) 


Besides participles, also the existential nouns ba:r and hidk can function as 
relativizers in Dolgan. The usage of ba:r and Auiok in this domain ((761) and 
(762)) is restricted to the relativization of referents playing the semantic roles 
theme and locus ~ location. In the former case, the relative clause can func- 
tionally be analyzed as a locative clause; in the latter case, it is functionally 
an existential clause. Since locative and existential clauses—in the present 
tense—are formed with the existential nouns ba:r and hiiok (see Section 8.2.3), 
the parallel is apparent. However, from a syntactic point of view, this type of 
relative clause has to be distinguished from the kind discussed above, since 
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neither ba:r nor Auok is a modifying adjective, but a modifying noun. Given 
that modifying nouns in Dolgan not necessarily call for the realization of a 
third-person possessive suffix at their head noun, the behaviour of the exist- 
ential nouns ba:r and huok is completely in line with the patterns described in 
Section 7.1.2.3. 


(761) Kupies — kiiorat-i-gar barr kihi, _ [...]. 
merchant town-POSs.3SG-DAT/LOC EX human 
‘The human, who was in the merchant’s town, [ran to the merchant’s 
house]. 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.126) 


(762) [...] bu agabit huiok _ hir-i-ger. 
this clergyman NEG.EX place-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC 
‘{Baptizing, far away in the tundra], at a place where there is no clergy- 


man. 
(SuAA_20xx_NameGiving_nar.oo5) 


Finally, relative clauses are formed only seldom with interrogative pronouns 
in Dolgan. In this case, the interrogative pronouns function as relativizers and, 
thus, can fulfil any syntactic function within the relative clause. This pattern 
is unequivocally taken over from Russian and occurs much more frequently in 
recent texts from fully bilingual speakers and in written Dolgan. Additionally, 
relative clauses formed with an interrogative pronoun often do not precede the 
relativized noun but follow it. 


(763) Bagar, palarnij stancija kér-iidk-tere, [kanna ba:l-lar 
maybe polar station see-FUT-3PL where EX-3PL 
vezdexot-tar, radio. | 
all.terrain.vehicle-PL radio 
‘Maybe they will see it at the polar station, where there are all-terrain 
vehicles and radio. 
(AsKS_19xXx_Amulet_nar.295) 


9.3.3 Adverbial Clauses 

As stated above, adverbial clauses replace an adverbial within the matrix 
clause. In Dolgan, adverbial clauses are formed with converbs and participles, 
showing much variation. In many cases—especially in the case of temporal 
clauses—distinguishing adverbial clauses from clause chains (see Section 9.1) 
is complex, if possible at all. Here, as a matter of choice, many complex clauses, 
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including the sequential and simultaneous converbs, are subsumed under the 
notion of clause chain. In contrast, other converbal constructions are sub- 
sumed under the notion of adverbial clause. Despite the manifold readings of 
adverbial clauses, they behave similarly concerning issues of co-reference and 
person-number marking of the subject in the adverbial clause. The matrix and 
adverbial clauses’ subjects can be co-referential but need not. If they are not 
co-referential, person-number reference of the subject in the adverbial clause 
is expressed as follows: The predicative endings (set 1; see Section 6.2) attach to 
converbs, and the possessive suffixes (set 2; see Sections 4.3.1 and 6.2) attach to 
participles. 

Finally, it has to be mentioned that in more recent texts also the subordinat- 
ing conjunctions patamusta ‘because’, stobi ‘so that, in order to’, kagda ‘when’ 
and jes/i ‘if’ do occur. They are loans from Russian, and they are always followed 
by a finite predicate, which completely mirrors the Russian pattern. There- 
fore, these constructions are not discussed further here but must undoubtedly 
be acknowledged when discussing adverbial clauses in contemporary Dolgan. 
From a semantic point of view, adverbial clauses can be divided into several 
classes, which will be discussed separately in what follows. 


9.3.3.1 Temporal Clauses 

Temporal clauses express a temporal relationship of two events. Thereby, the 
event described in the temporal clause can precede (anteriority), be simultan- 
eous (simultaneity) to or can succeed (posteriority) the event in the matrix 
clause. 

Temporal clauses expressing anteriority are formed with the postterminal 
past participle -BIT, the anterior converb -A:t and the sequential converb -An 
in combination with the postposition baran ~ baram ‘after’. The postterminal 
past participle stands either in its possessive dative-locative case form (764), or 
the postposition kenne ~ genne ‘after’ occurs after the possessive genitive case 
form of the participle (765). The absolute temporal reference of the construc- 
tion depends on the matrix clause. 


(764) [Ol kimn-e tis-piit-ii-ger duo| ol 
that navel-poss.3sG fall-PTCP.PST-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC MOD that 
ogo-nu = duio_—ihiirekt-i:l-ler. 
child-acc MoD baptize-PRS-3PL 
‘When the navel has fallen, the child is baptized? 
(SuAA_20xx_NameGiving_nar.o03) 
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(765) Onton, [aga-m 6l-biit-iin kenne] [...] 
then father-poss.1sG die-PTCP.PST-POSS.3SG.GEN after 
de kalxoz-ka iilele:-bit-im. 


well kolkhoz-DAT/LOc work-PsT2-1SG 

‘Then, after my father had died, [because my mother said “don't learn’, 
I came home] and worked at the kolkhoz.’ 
(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.o14) 


However, it has to be noticed that the expression of anteriority and simul- 
taneity in the former construction is sometimes interwoven with the internal 
event structure of the temporal clause. In example (764), the transformative 
verb tiis- ‘fall’ occurs, and it is clear that the succeeding event happens after 
the completion of the former. But in the following example (766), the non- 
transformative verb hirden- ‘settle’ occurs, and the processes of the Russian set- 
tlement and the emergence of smallpox are simultaneous, whereby the former 
indeed is a prerequisite for the latter. 


(766) [Nu:céa hirdem-mit-i-ger]| L’ena-ga 
Russian settle-PTCP.PST-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC Lena-DAT/LOC 
epid’e:m’ije-ler buol-but-tara. 
epidemic-PL become-PsT2-3PL 
‘When the Russians settled, epidemics came up at the [river] Lena: 
[smallpox, plague, anthrax they are named, the people, dysentery]. 
(MaPX_KuNS_200x_YakutsOfEssej_conv.MaPX.004) 


Anterior temporal clauses formed with the anterior converb -A:t are more sel- 
dom and much more frequent in Upper Dolgan than in Lower Dolgan. The 
anterior converb can express the person and number of the subject in the 
temporal clause (767) but more often occurs in its base form (768). In the 
latter case, the subjects in the temporal and matrix clauses are always co- 
referential. 


(767) [Kémiiol a:h-a:t-in] ebe_ u:-ta tiirgen-nik 
grease.ice pass-CVB.ANT-38G river water-POSS.3SG fast-ADVZ 
uol-ar. 


dry.out-PRS.3SG 
‘When the grease ice has passed, the water of the river dries out quickly: 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.125) 
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(768) [Taks-a:t] uol-hordon ile wuodl buol-but. 
go.out-CVB.ANT boy-pike real boy become-PsT2.3SG 
‘Having gone out, the pike boy became a real boy.’ 
(AkEE_19xx BoySister_flk.178) 


Anterior temporal clauses, formed by the sequential converb -An and the post- 
position baran ~ bara:n ‘after’, are diachronically close to clause chains since 
the postposition itself is the lexicalized sequential converb form of the auxili- 
ary verb bar- ‘go’. However, from a synchronic perspective, such clauses must be 
analyzed as proper subordinate clauses, not as clause chains, since the events 
displayed do not necessarily form a sequence. 


(769) De, [halda:t-i _ biit-en baran|] iiGrem-mit-tere. 
well soldier-ACC stop-CVB.SEQ after learn-PST2-3PL 
‘Yes, after they had finished military service, they studied’ 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.156) 


Temporal clauses expressing simultaneity are formed by various means. First, 
the conditional-temporal mood can be used in the temporal clause. As already 
said in Section 6.5.2, this form traces back to the conditional participle -TAK 
diachronically. Still, it is more felicitous to analyze it as a finite mood form 
from a synchronic point of view. The temporal reference of the temporal clause 
depends on the temporal reference of the matrix clause. If the matrix clause 
refers, e.g. to the past, like in example (770), the temporal clause refers to the 
past, too. These clauses are often ambiguous whether they express a temporal 
or conditional relationship between the two events depicted. 


(770) Octogo tik iréa-lar-in ill-izr e-ti-n 
then what song-PL-POSS.3SG.ACC sing-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-2SG 
[kucciigij er-dek-kinen|? 
small be-TEMP-2SG 
‘What kind of songs did you sing when you were small?’ 
(ZhNA_KuNS_20xx_LifeAndMusic_conv.KuNS.o0o05) 


In addition, there are two strategies for forming simultaneous temporal clauses 
with the present participle -Ar ~ -I:r. Either the relevant possessive suffix and 
the dative-locative case suffix are attached to the participle (771), or the post- 
positions gitta ~ kétta ‘with’ (772) or hagina ‘when’ (773) follow the participle. As 
described in Section 3.7, the postposition gétta ~ kitta ‘with’ governs the accus- 
ative case, whereas the postposition hagina ‘when’ governs the genitive case 
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of possessive forms. In either case, the temporal reference of the clause again 
depends on the temporal reference within the matrix clause. 


(771) [..] [min hanardé: kors-6r-bd-r], gini 
1SG.PRO first meet-PTCP.PRS-POSS.1SG-DAT/LOC 3SG.PRO 
tilele:-C¢i e-t-e okrunuio-ga, [...] 


work-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-38SG OkrONO-DAT/LOC 

‘[And he was working then], when I met him the first time, he worked 
in OkrONO,? [he was inspector of OkrONO]. 
(PoNA_AkPG_1994_MPXarlampiev_nar.PoNA.oog) 


(772) [Kir-el-lerin gitta] batih-an 
go.in-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3PL.ACC with follow-CcvB.sEQ 
kizr-bit. 


go.in-PST2.3SG 
‘When they went in, he followed them inside. 
(BeAM_ig9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.o4o) 


(773) [Kar ér-er-in hagina| ticiigej-dik 
snow melt-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3SG.GEN when  good-ADVZ 
hir-derin kor-it6k-terin na:da. 


place-POSS.3PL.ACC see-PTCP.FUT-POSS.3PL.ACC need.to 
‘When the snow is melting, they have to watch the surrounding well.’ 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.o53) 


Finally, temporal clauses expressing posteriority are formed by the future parti- 
ciple -IAK, to which the relevant possessive suffix and the dative-locative case 
suffix are added. Additionally, the verb form is followed by the postposition 
dieri ‘until’. Posterior temporal clauses often have a future reference (774), but 
in the case of a matrix clause referring to the past, the temporal clause refers to 
the past, too (775). 


(774) [ne-git, aga-git 
mother-Poss.2PL father-POss.2PL 
kel-iek-teri-ger dieri| gii:le-gitin 


come-PTCP.FUT-POSS.3PL-DAT/LOC until entryway-POSS.2PL.ACC 
gitta die-git ihin iiciigej-dik karaj-in. 
with house-Poss.2PL for good-ADvz care.about-IMP.2PL 


2 OkrONO is an acronyme and stands for Russian okrugnoj otdel narodnogo obrazovanija, i.e. 
‘department of national education of the okrug’. 
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‘Take care of your entryway and your house well until your mother and 
your father will return. 
(PoNA_2004_MikaMukulajAloneAtHome_nar.068) 


(775) [..] [ion bies d’il-lan-iak-pa-r dieril, 
ten five year-VBZ-PTCP.FUT-POSS.1SG-DAT/LOC until 
pastuk-tan-ni-m uon tkki-bi-tten. 


shepherd-vBz-PST1-18G ten tw0-POSS.1SG-ABL 

‘[Then, after I had grown up, I was a shepherd for two years], I was a 
shepherd until I turned fifteen, since [the age of] twelve’ 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.o08) 


9.3.3.2 Conditional Clauses 

The formation of conditional clauses in Dolgan is as manifold as the forma- 
tion of temporal clauses. Generally, it can be said that their construction is 
based on the conditional participle -TAK and the various moods expressing 
epistemic modality (see Sections 6.5.2 to 6.5.5). Implicative conditionals are 
formed either with the conditional participle in the dative-locative case (776) 
or with the conditional-temporal mood (777). In either case, the speaker does 
not refer to a concrete event but makes a general statement. From a formal 
point of view, the dative-locative form of the conditional participle only occurs 
when the subjects in the matrix and conditional clauses are co-referential, 
like in example (776). As for epistemic modality, the speaker evaluates a relev- 
ant event as entirely possible, the conditionals, thus, being factual. The tense- 
aspect form of the verb in the matrix clause is not predefined, but the present 
tense and habitual forms are most frequent. 


(776) MRS, iti buodl-ar, [haka-li: _ et-tek-ke], 
MRS that be-prs.3sG Dolgan-sIM speak-PTCP.COND-DAT/LOC 
balik-cit matuor-da:k _ stancija-tin, Bae 
fish-AGN engine-PROPR station-POSS.3SG.ACC 
‘MRS, that is, saying it in Dolgan, the station of the fishermen with a 
motorboat, [where the people from the rayon, who know about fish, 
are working]. 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.o69) 


(777) Onton [éald’it-tar kel-lek-terine],  aragi:-nnan 
then guest-PL come-COND-3PL alcohol-INs 
ih-er-d-e-bit. 
drink-cAUS-CAUS-PRS-1PL 
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‘Then, when guests are coming, we give them alcohol to drink’ 
(KiPP_2009_Story_nar.KiPP.o09) 


Predictive conditionals are formed using two different modal forms in the con- 
ditional clause: the conditional-temporal mood -TAK (778) and, much more 
seldom, the conditional mood -TAr (779). Thereby, the speaker refers to a con- 
crete event, whose accomplishment he evaluates as possible. The matrix clause 
establishes the temporal reference, mostly future tense (or present tense refer- 
ring to the future). 


(778) [Bier-be-tek-kine] bir da balig-i il-ia-y huiog-a. 
give-NEG-COND-2SG one EMPH fish-Acc take-FUT-28G NEG-3SG 
‘If you don’t give [your daughter], you won't catch a single fish any- 
more. 
(AKEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.o15) 


(779) [Haka hir-e ka:l-lar-a] kuhagan, |...]. 
Dolgan earth-POss.38G stay-COND-3SG bad 
‘If the Dolgan land stays behind, it is bad, [one has to build up the Dol- 
gan land]. 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.184) 


Counterfactual conditionals, finally, are formed by the combination of differ- 
ent epistemic mood forms. In the matrix clause, the counterfactual mood (see 
Section 6.5.5) always appears. In the conditional clause, either the conditional 
mood -TAr of the main verb (780) or a participle form of the main verb and 
the auxiliary conditional form buodllar (781) occur. In either case, the speaker 
evaluates the event as irreal and factually wrong. Consequently, the temporal 
reference is mainly to the past since the matrix clause often states that a given 
event has happened or not. 


(780) [Hajin  biuol-lar], [...] hir  bari-ta ubaj-iak 
summer be-COND.3SG earth all-poss.3sG flame.up-PTCP.FUT 
e-t-e. 


AUX-PST1-3SG 

‘If it had been summer, [it would have been over, there would have been 
a fire], the whole earth would have burnt.’ 
(BeAM_ig9x_LegendSpiritOfTrees_nar.194) 
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(781)  [...] [er-ge taksé-bit e-bit-im 

husband-DAT/LOC go.out-PTCP.PST AUX-PST2-1SG 

buol-lar], ul bah-a erejden-e 

AUX-COND.3S8G water scOop-CVB.SIM get.tired-CVB.SIM 

hild’-iak e-ti-m? 

gO.AUX-PTCP.FUT AUX-PST1-1SG 

‘{That’s all because of my father], if I had married, would I get tired 

scooping water?!’ 

(BeVP_1970_Laajku_flk.o52) 


9.3.3.3 Purpose Clauses 

Purpose clauses express a purpose or a goal, to the achievement of which 
the event described in the matrix clause is happening. Purpose clauses are 
formed by various means in Dolgan, two being equally frequent: Either the 
purposive converb -A:rI or the possessive accusative form of the future par- 
ticiple -IAK is used. If the former applies, person-number suffixes can be 
attached to the converb. This structure is generally seldom but obligatory if 
the subjects in the purpose and matrix clauses are not co-referential (782). 
If they are co-referential, person-number marking is facultative ((783) and 
(784)). 


(782) D%e-te:gi-ler-e | iti:-ge pastu:k-tar 
house-ADJZ-PL-POSS.38G heat-DaT/LOC shepherd-PL 
ket-i: bar-a:ri-lar]| hanar-iak 
guard-CVB.SIM g0-CVB.PURP-3PL say-PTCP.FUT 
tus-ta:k-tar: [...] 
fall.AUX-NEC-3PL 
‘The inhabitants, for that the shepherds will go in the heat, have to say: 
[“Well, when the heat comes, be careful and sleep.” |’ 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.105) 


(783)  [...] on-tu-bun [ beje-be-r 
that-POSS.3SG-POSS.1SG.ACC self-POSS.1SG-DAT/LOC 
iilele-t-e:ri-bin]| tia-ga tut-a-bin. 


work-CAUS-CVB.PURP-1SG tundra-DAT/LOC hold-pRs-isG 

‘(Having become old myself], I keep [her] in the tundra, for that I can 
make her work for me myself’ 

(UkET_AKEE_19940424_ SongsTales_conv.UkET.014) 
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(784) Ta:l eme:ksin  peri:ne-tin [ku:r-d-a:ré] 
Taal old-.woman feather.bed-poss.3sG.acc get.dry-CAUS-CVB.PURP 
aranas-ka ur-but. 


storage-DAT/LOC lay-PST2.3SG 
‘The old woman Taal hung her feather bed on the storage to dry it’ 
(PrG_1964_OldWomantTaal_flk.oo04) 


If the future participle -IAK is used to form a purpose clause, the subjects in 
both clauses are almost always not co-referential. Therefore, the person and 
number of the subject in the purpose clause is expressed by the relevant pos- 
sessive suffix at the future participle. 


(785) £gel-in mie-ke uot bolop-pun 
bring-IMP.2PL 1SG.PRO-DAT/LOC fire sword-POSS.1SG.ACC 
[bah-é bih-a oks-uiok-pun]. 


head-acc cut-CVB.SIM beat-PTCP.FUT-POSS.1SG.ACC 
‘Bring me my fire sword for that I cut [his] head off! 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfUrungAjyy_flk.o1g) 


Finally, the simultaneous converb -A ~ -I: can also be used to express purpose 
clauses. In this case, the subjects of the purpose and matrix clauses are always 
co-referential, and the simultaneous converb lacks person-number marking. 


(786) Birde kara:b-i-nan traikta:gi-lara [élbiige komuj-a] 
once ship-POSS.3SG-INS czar-POSS.3PL tax gather-CVB.SIM 
kel-er. 


come-PRS.3SG 
‘Once their czar comes on his ship to gather taxes.’ 
(BaA_1930_OneEyedGirl_flk.028) 


9.3.3.4 Modal Clauses 

Modal clauses express events that happen concomitantly to the event de- 
scribed in the matrix clause. Thereby, the modal clause modifies the latter event 
and specifies it further. From both a semantic and a formal perspective, the bor- 
derline between modal clauses, temporal clauses and clause chains expressing 
simultaneity is often fuzzy. In example (787), the main event is the old man’s 
jumping, further modified by the information that he was simultaneously beat- 
ing the shaman’s drum. Hence, both a temporal and a modal relationship is 
expressed here. 
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(787) [Bu diiniir-iin oks-o-oks-o] de 
this shaman.drum-Poss.3S8G.Acc beat-CVB.SIM-beat-CVB.SIM well 
ekkire:-t-e. 


jump-PSsT1-3SG 
‘(The old man] jumped beating the shaman’s drum.’ 
(FeA_1931_OldManUkukuutFox_flk.o43) 


In what follows, such admittedly frequent borderline cases, mainly formed with 
the simultaneous converbs -A ~ -I: (affirmative) and -BAkkA (negative), are 
not discussed further since their syntax completely adheres to the patterns of 
clause chains (see Section 9.1). 

Clear instances of modal clauses are formed with the modal converb -BI¢cA 
(see Section 6.3.2.5; (788)) and the negative converb -m(I)nA ~ -mIn’A ~ -mIjA 
(see Section 6.3.2.7; (789)). In either case, the subjects in the modal and matrix 
clauses are necessarily co-referential since neither converb can take person- 
number endings. 


(788) Uol [hohuj-bucéa]  tur-a ekkire:-n baran 
boy startle-cvB.MOD stand.up-CVB.SIM jump-CVB.SEQ after 
taba kliij-s-e hild’i-bit-a. 


reindeer harness-ASST-CVB.SIM g0.AUX-PST2-3SG 
‘The boy jumped up out of fear and helped to harness the reindeer. 
(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.og3) 


(789) Bu hild’-an [hvidl-un bul-umna| __ ebeke 
this go-CVB.SEQ way-POSS.3SG.ACC find-NEG.CVB bear 
die-ti-ger kel-bit. 


house-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC come-PST2.3SG 
‘Wandering around and not finding the way, she came to a bear’s den’ 
(Gol_19g30_WomanAndBear_flk.oo2) 


Besides that, modal clauses can also be formed with participles and the post- 
positions kérdiik ‘like’ and tali ‘similar’. The postposition kdrdiik ‘like’ governs 
the nominative (without possessive suffix) or genitive case (with possessive 
suffixes) of the participle, whereas the postposition tali ‘similar’ governs the 
dative-locative case of the participle. In either case, the subjects of the modal 
clause and the matrix clause may be co-referential ((790) and (792)) or not 
((791) and (793)). As for the semantics of the modal clauses, the choice of the 
postposition appears to make no crucial difference. However, the postposition 
tali ‘similar’ additionally may convey an unreal reading, like in example (792). 
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(790) Tanin-nar-in [tayara-ga tanin-nar-ar 
dress-CAUS-IMP.2PL holiday-DAT/LOC dress-CAUS-PTCP.PRS 
kérdiik]. 
like 


‘Dress [the children], like you dress [them] on a holiday: 
(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nar.o60) 


(791) Kérpal-i:l-lar bud, [iti kérpala:-bit-tarin 
cut-PRS-3PL EMPH that cut-PTCP.PST-POSS.3PL.GEN 
kérdiik], [...]. 
like 
‘They cut [the hides], as one used to cut, [...]. 
(BeES_2010_HidePreparation_nar.o14) 


(792) |[...] [kim-ten ere  kisten-er-ge tali|. 
who-ABL INDF hide-PTCP.PRS-DAT/LOC similar 
‘[Seldom, the fox lies down flat on the vernal snow], as if it was hiding 
from something’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.oo7) 


(793) [Ké:s ep-pit-i-ger tali]  holko 
girl say-PTCP.PST-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC similar silk 
pula:t-i-nan dajb-a:t kot-6n 
kerchief-POSS.3SG-INS wave-CVB.ANT fly-CVB.SEQ 
ka:l-bit. 
stay.AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘He waved the silk kerchief, as the girl had told, and flew off? 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.569) 


9.3.3.5 Causal Clauses 

Causal clauses express the reason for an event described in the matrix clause. 
In Dolgan, they can be formed by various means. First of all, the sequential 
converb -An can be used. In such instances, causal clauses can be clearly dis- 
tinguished from clause chains (see Section 9.1) from both a functional and a 
formal point of view. Given a causal relationship between two events, they can 
sharply be separated since one is the prerequisite for the other. Formally, the 
sequential converb can be marked for person and number, yielding non-co- 
referential subjects, and it does not necessarily stand adjacently to the verb in 
the matrix clause. 
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(794) Prosta, [min  ogo-lor-um éald’-an-nar] 
simply.R 18G.PRO child-PL-POss.1SG be.sick-CVB.SEQ-3PL 
kérdé-n-6n kel-bit-im. 


beg-MID-CVB.SEQ come-PST2-1SG 

‘Just because my children were sick, I begged [for help] and came [to 
Dudinka].’ 

(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.150) 


Besides that, causal clauses can be formed based on participles. Either the pos- 
sessive ablative form of the relevant participle is used (795), or the nominative 
and genitive form, respectively, of the relevant participle followed by the post- 
position thin ‘because of’ ((796) and (797)). 


(795) [...] Gssit6 iilele:-bit-im  [taba-m 
still work-psT2-1sG reindeer-POSS.1SG 
it-ill-er-i-tten]. 
bring.up-REFL-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3SG-ABL 
‘[...] [kept still working because my reindeer are doing well: 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.ChSA.035) 


(796) [Ti iwictigej-dik iilel-t:r-im thin] 
that good-ADvz work-PTCP.PRS-POSS.1SG because.of 
taksi-bit-im, [kihi-ler-i gitta kepset-er-im 
go.out-PST2-18G human-PL-acc with chat-PTCP.PRS-POSS.1SG 
thin]. 
because.of 


‘I became [a deputy] because I was working well, because I was talking 
to the people: 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.ChSA.081) 


(797) [...] on-tu-lara [tuksu-batag-in 
that-POSS.3SG-POSS.3PL work-NEG.PTCP.PST-POSS.3SG.GEN 
thin] kim-ne:-bit-ter, onor-but-tar __itinne kalxozz. 


because.of who.PH-VBZ-PST2-3PL make-PsT2-3PL there kolkhoz 
‘{Then, after a year had passed], they whatchamacallit, they turned it 
into a kolkhoz because it didn’t work’ 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.oo5) 
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Discourse Organization 


10.1 Word Order 


Word order in Dolgan is a highly complex matter and is determined by many 
factors, most of them being pragmatic. Like all Turkic languages, Dolgan exhib- 
its the basic word order SOV: The subject is, thus, placed clause-initially, and 
the verb is placed clause-finally. Example (798) shows this basic pattern in a 
pragmatically “neutral” clause with a subject topic and VP focus (see Section 
10.2 for details). 


(798) Hajtamn kam-t bagar-a:cct. 
devil blood-acc love-HAB.3SG 
‘The devil loves blood? 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.149) 


Expectedly, such clauses are rather exceptional than standard in natural dis- 
course. Mostly, more constituents than a bare subject, a bare object and a verb 
are included in the clause, and word order is often permuted. In Section 10.1, 
the following topics are discussed from a syntactic point of view: variation of 
SOV and SVO, the word order in ditransitive clauses, the word order of adverbi- 
als. In Section 10.2, word order permutations due to information structuring are 
discussed. 

As for the variation of SOV and SVO,! it is interesting to notice that head- 
finality is considerably less stringent than in many surrounding languages, 
especially compared to Sakha, the closest relative of Dolgan. Stapert (2013: 252) 
compares the linear order of complement and verb in Dolgan and Sakha and 
shows that Dolgan exhibits almost 25% VO structures, whereas Sakha exhib- 
its less than 2% VO structures. As for Dolgan, the same tendency has been 
observed by Dabritz (2020d: 104-106). From an areal perspective, it is worth 
mentioning that Dolgan shares this structural property with Nganasan but not 


1 Although the labels SOVand SVO are partly incoherent (refererring to the syntactic functions 
subject and object, but to the word class verb), I keep them in this grammar given their wide 
distribution in language description in general. Moreover, I include also constituents apart 
from the direct object representing O since they behave similarly in the contexts relevant 
here. 
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with the Enets languages (ibid.). The following clause contains a head-initial 
verb phrase, yielding the structure SVO. As for its information structure, the 
clause is similar to example (798), exhibiting a covert subject topic and VP 
focus. 


(799) Tagaj-bat ol ktzh-é. 
touch-NEG.PRS.3SG that girl-acc 
‘He does not touch the girl’ 
(BeAM_1g99x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.189) 


The background of the word order variation SOV ~ SVO is not fully under- 
stood yet. In an environment dominated by Russian, it would stand to reason 
to explain the variation by Russian influence. This may be a relevant factor in 
certain cases, but there are also good arguments not to assume Russian influ- 
ence here. On the one hand, the analyzed material in the INEL Dolgan Corpus 
shows no temporally increasing tendency towards SVO structures, which could 
be expected, if only Russian influence was the trigger for these structures. In 
contrast, SOV structures are present in texts which are otherwise heavily influ- 
enced by Russian, like in example (800), both sadovnik ‘gardener’ and grusa 
‘pear’ being borrowed from Russian. The other way round, also in older texts 
with much less Russian influence, SVO structures can be observed quite regu- 
larly (801). 


(800) £E:, sadovnik sadovnik grusa-lar-i_ komuj-ar. 
eh gardener gardener pear-PL-ACC gather-PRS.3SG 
‘Eh, a gardener, a gardener is collecting pears.’ 
(AnIM_2009_Pear_nar.oo1) 


(801) Bu iden berke ahin-ar ha:maj-in. 
this clairvoyant very feel.sorry-PRS.38SG Nganasan-POSS.3SG.ACC 
‘This clairvoyant felt very sorry for the Nganasan.’ 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfNganasan_flk.o13) 


The co-existence of SOV and SVO structures in pragmatically similar clauses 
gives rise to the question of whether there is a basic structure and, as appropri- 
ate, which one it is. From both a statistic and a comparative point of view, the 
null hypothesis would be that SOV is the basic word order in Dolgan since it is 
most frequent, and Turkic languages, in general, are considered to be strict SOV 
languages. This being the case, SVO structures must be explained as derivations 
from an underlying SOV structure. The reverse case, that is, SOV derived from 
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SVO, is hardly likely regarding exactly the named arguments. However, there is 
a third possibility, namely assuming that the verb phrase in Dolgan exhibits a 
flexible head, whence it could be both head-initial and head-final dependent 
on the single case. This pattern would yield both SOV and SVO structures; see 
the theoretical studies of Haider (2018, 2020) for technical details. Although 
this approach looks compelling to explain the observed variation, it has the 
severe caveat that it would make the configuration of the verb phrase itself 
somewhat accidental—this, however, is not the case in Dolgan, as shown in 
what follows. 

As widely known, the basic word order configuration of a language predicts 
several further structural properties. An SOV configuration indicates modifi- 
ers preceding their head noun, postpositions favoured over prepositions, and 
auxiliary verbs following the main verb. An SVO configuration, in turn, pre- 
dicts modifiers following their head noun, prepositions favoured over post- 
positions, and auxiliary verbs preceding the main verb (Comrie 1989: 89-91). 
These predictions can help to solve the posed problem of determining the basic 
word order in Dolgan. Since mainly the configuration of the verb phrase is 
concerned, the auxiliary criterion is taken here as most expressive. If in SVO 
structures, auxiliaries indeed precede the main verb, it can be assumed that 
the basic configuration is SVO, too. If, however, in SVO structures, auxiliaries 
still follow the main verb, it can be assumed that the basic configuration is SOV. 
In the analyzed material, not a single instance of an auxiliary verb preceding 
the main verb could be found. In contrast, a couple of dozen instances exhibit 
SVO word order and an auxiliary following the main verb. 


(802) Bu ogo _hiirel-i: hild’-ar buol-but 
this child run-cVB.sIM go.AUX-PTCP.PRS become.AUX-PST2.3SG 
die-tin att-i-gar. 


house-POSS.3SG.GEN place.beneath-Poss.38G-DAT/LOC 
‘This child began to run around the house. 
(BeVP_1970_Laajku_flk.o15) 


(803) Ogonnor-um ile ahin-a:cci e-t-e 
husband-poss.1sG indeed feel.sorry-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-3SG 
giniler-i togo ere, |...]. 


3PL.PRO-ACC why INDF 

‘My husband was indeed feeling sorry for them for some reason, [I am 
afraid of them, I am fleeing]. 

(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.114) 
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Therefore, the verb phrase in Dolgan appears to be basically head-final. Con- 
sequently, the basic word order in Dolgan is SOV, and the observed SVO struc- 
tures are derivations of the former. This conclusion gives rise to the question of 
the motivation for the variation. No final answer can be given to this question, 
but surely information structural processes (i.a., topicalization, defocusing of 
background material) play a significant role here. These are discussed in detail 
in Section 10.2. 

Coming to the word order in ditransitive clauses, the tendencies described 
above are applicable there, too. Generally, ditransitive clauses are verb-final 
(804), but the verb can also precede both the direct and the indirect object 


(805). 


(804) Ebe, enie-ke die _ bier-tek-pit. 
grandmother 2SG.PRO-DAT/LOC house give-FUTPL 
‘Granny, we will give you an apartment.’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.233) 


(805) Océogo mun hinil n'uitéa  bier-bit-e Oruio-ga 
then most young Russian give-PST2-3SG Oruo-DAT/LOC 
kiccigiij timir men‘i:-ni. 
small iron head-acc 
‘Then the youngest Russian gave Oruo a small iron head. 
(AsKS_19xXx_Amulet_nar.209) 


In Section 8.1.4, it was stated that the relative order of direct and indirect 
objects is subject to variation. On the one hand, information structural phe- 
nomena influence the order of direct and indirect objects (see Section 10.2). 
On the other hand, unmarked direct objects tend to be realized immediately 
preverbally, in which case the indirect object can only precede them (or be real- 
ized postverbally). Considering the basic word order pattern SOV, the question 
arises whether the relative order S—IO—-DO—V or the relative order S— 
DO—IO—V is the basic one in ditransitive clauses. To answer this question, 
one has to find clauses in which other factors influencing the word order do not 
play a role. Therefore, the direct object should be in the accusative or partitive 
case (otherwise, it is per default placed adjacently to the verb), and both objects 
should bear the same information structural function. Expectedly, such clauses 
are comparatively rare in natural speech; just under twenty instances could 
be found in the analyzed material. In most cases, the indirect object precedes 
the direct object. In example (806), neither the direct nor the indirect object is 
aforementioned, and both are included in the focus domain. In example (807), 
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both objects are aforementioned and included in the focus domain. This clause 
is especially expressive since the speaker thought about whom she told some 
stories [= those things]. In the clause before, she emphasizes that it was Tatyana 
Ivanovna. In this clause, now, she summarizes her thoughts, which is a good 
indication for a subject topic and VP focus, including both the direct and indir- 
ect object. 


(806) Balik-cit don-nor-go ira-ni_tar-di-m. 
fish-AGN people-PL-DAT/LOC song-acc pull-PsT1-18G 
‘I brought a song to fishermen. 
(PoVV_2009_Song_sng.oo2) 


(807) Tatjana Ivanovna-ga o-lor-u kepse:-bit-im. 
Tatyana Ivanovna-DAT/LOC that-PL-ACC tell-psT2-18G 
‘I told Tatyana Ivanovna those [things]. 
(PoIP_ErAI_2009_Life2_nar.PoIP.027) 


Thus, the basic configuration in ditransitive clauses in Dolgan is S—IO— 
DO—V, and the configuration S—DO—IO—-V is derived from the former. 
One more theoretical argument in favour of this analysis can be named. In 
Sections 7.3.1.4 and 7.3.1.5, it is described that direct objects in Dolgan corres- 
pond to the semantic roles of theme and patient. In contrast, indirect objects 
correspond to the semantic roles of recipient and beneficiary. According to the- 
oretical approaches to semantic roles (Grimshaw 1990, Dowty 1991) as well as 
functional approaches to their hierarchy (Dik 1978), it is more likely that the dir- 
ect object—which, in turn, more likely corresponds to patients and themes— 
is taken by the verb as argument prior to the indirect object. Moreover, this 
explains why direct objects can be unmarked for case in Dolgan, but indirect 
objects cannot: The former are higher on the named hierarchies than the latter. 
When applying this to the basic word order pattern in Dolgan, it seems more 
reasonable to assume the order S—IO—DO—Vas basic since the first internal 
argument of a verb is more likely to be realized immediately verb-adjacently 
than its second (and further) internal arguments. 

Finally, adverbials shall be discussed here. In Section 8.3, it was stated that 
the syntactic behaviour of adverbials is manifold in Dolgan, and different pat- 
terns have to be kept apart from each other. As a rough tendency, adverbials in 
Dolgan stand adjacently to what they modify—in other words, they stand adja- 
cently to the constituent(s) they have scope over. According to the basic SOV 
pattern in Dolgan, it is expected that adverbials precede the latter constitu- 
ent(s), which is true in most instances. As for the linear position of adverbials 
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in the clause, two major groups can be distinguished: adverbials whose posi- 
tion depends only on the position of the constituent they modify, and adverbi- 
als whose position depends on information structural properties. The former 
group contains adverbials that modify a single phrase, e.g. an adjective phrase 
or an adverb phrase (808), but also adverbials that modify the verb without its 
complements (809). 


(808) Kini:t-im hiirde:k ticiige; daktar. 
daughter.in.law-Poss.isG very good woman 
‘My daughter-in-law is a very good woman.’ 
(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.083) 


(809)  [...] enigi-n amattan i:t-iak-tara huog-a. 
2SG.PRO-ACC at.all release-FUT-3PL NEG-3SG 
‘On its entrance, soldiers will be standing], they won't let you [in] at 
all? 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.314) 


Additionally, non-referential adverbials that have scope over the whole clause 
fall into this group. These adverbials, also called “sentence adverbials’, tend to 
be realized clause-initially—even before topics (Dabritz 2021a: 143-144)—but 
can also appear in other positions in the clause ((810) and (811)). The latter case 
is even required for the adverb biht:la:k ‘probably; apparently’, which expresses 
evidentiality and epistemic modality (812). 


(810) Araj daktar-a éarakan — biil-but. 
suddenly woman-POSs.38G pregnant become-PST2.3SG 
‘Suddenly, his wife got pregnant. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.449) 


(811) Kiidl-iin, ol bagar ikki éj-é tut-ar kiiol 
lake-poss.2sG that maybe two month-acc grab-pTcp.PRs lake 
bar, [...]. 

EX 


‘The lake, maybe it’s a lake for hunting for two months, [maybe a lake 
for hunting for one month]. 
(BeAM_199x_LegendSpiritOfTrees_nar.o35) 
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(812) Bu en kith-in till-iek bihi:la:k, _ [...]. 
this 2sG.PRO daughter-POss.2SG revive-FUT.3SG apparently 
‘Your daughter will revive apparently, [that is the miracle]. 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfNganasan_flk.o16) 


Adverbials, whose linear position in the clause also depends on information 
structural phenomena, are more complicated to analyze. Most often, such 
adverbials are VP-adverbials, i.e. they scope over the verb phrase. In basic, 
pragmatically “neutral” clauses, such adverbials stand before the verb phrase, 
including its complements. In example (813), two adverbials precede the verb 
phrase, including an overt subject and an object. Since only one of them can 
potentially occupy the topic position (see Section 10.2), the example shows 
that the basic position of VP-adverbials is immediately before the verb phrase 
itself. This linear order is not surprising, given the above-described patterns, in 
which other adverbials also immediately precede the phrase they have scope 
over. 


(813) Béirde munnak-ka kine:s ojun-u kaij-ar: [is], 
once gathering-paT/LOC prince shaman-acc force-PRS.3SG 
‘Once at one gathering, the prince forces a shaman: [...].’ 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfUrungAjyy_flk.oog) 


As explained in detail in the following Section 10.2, referring VP-adverbials are 
a valuable indicator for the topichood of other constituents. In relevant con- 
texts, the VP-adverbial is often preceded by the topical constituent, whereas it 
still precedes the verb phrase. In example (814), the topic of the clause is hahilin 
‘the fox’, and the non-topical spatial adverbial kitél ustun ‘along the shore’ fol- 
lows after it. 


(814) Hahil-in kéitil ustun bar-bit, [cole 
fox-POSs.2SG shore along go-PST2.3SG 
‘The fox went along the shore, [the fishes in the water]. 
(FeA_1931_OldWomanFoxFur_flk.o15) 


Concluding the patterns described in the above paragraphs, it can be stated 
that the basic word order in Dolgan is the following: 


sentence adverbial—VP-adverbial—subject— indirect object—direct 
object—verb 
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If the word order does not adhere to the SOV pattern but the SVO pattern, 
the basic word order is as follows: 


sentence adverbial—VP-adverbial—subject—verb— indirect object— 
direct object 


However, clauses that contain all these constituents are rare in natural speech. 
Moreover, these word order patterns are often permuted due to information 
structural factors (see Section 10.2) but may also be accidentally changed due 
to false starts, hesitations or alike (see Section 10.4). 

Finally, the word order in non-declarative clauses is the same as in declarat- 
ive clauses, which can be shown by (815) and (816). 


(815) Ogonnor-un tug-u gin-aicci e-t-e=/? 
old.man-POss.2SG what-Acc make-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-3SG=Q 
‘What was your husband doing?’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.KuNS.067) 


(816) Kuhagan-nik gim-mit kihi-ni lictigej-dik 
bad-apvz make-prcp.psT human-acc good-apvz 
ata:r-in. 


accompany-IMP.2PL 
‘Be good to a person who has done something bad. 
(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.035) 


However, in content questions, variation is observed, as described in Section 
8.4.2.2: The interrogative pronoun can appear in situ, like in example (815) 
above, but it can also be realized clause-initially, like in example (817). 


(817) Kimie-ke bazj-bitin bier-iek-pit=ij,  6l-lék-piitiine? 
who-DAT/LOC wealth-POSs.1PL.ACC give-FUT-1PL=Q die-TEMP-1PL 
‘Whom will we give our wealth when we die?’ 
(ChPK_1970_ThreeBoys_flk.ou) 


10.2 Information Structure 


Before dealing with information structural patterns in Dolgan, some termin- 
ological issues have to be touched upon to prevent misunderstandings. The 
term information structure is understood here as the linguistic expression of 
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the pragmatic structure of a proposition in a discourse (Lambrecht 1994: 5), 
implying that information structure is to be expressed by common linguistic 
devices, be they phonetical, prosodic, morphological or syntactic. In what fol- 
lows, syntactic and, to a lesser extent, prosodic devices are most important 
for the discussion. Within the field of information structure, three distinct 
layers are distinguished: topic-comment-structure, focus-background-structure 
and information status (Dabritz 2021a: 287-291). In this section, the former two 
are discussed, whereas information status is dealt with in Section 10.3 in the 
context of reference tracking, anaphora and alike. 

The topic of a clause is that element, which the predication is about (Lam- 
brecht 1994: 18; Junghanns 2002: 12). The comment, in turn, corresponds to 
the predication made about the topic (ibid.). In what follows, I use the notion 
topic in a purely Aristotelian sense; issues of givenness or aforementioned- 
ness I assume to be realized on the information status layer (see Section 10.3). 
Topics can be non-contrastive and contrastive, whereby the amount of poten- 
tial non-contrastive topics in a discourse is relatively open, but the amount of 
potential contrastive topics is closed (Zybatow & Junghanns 1998: 52; Dabritz 
2021a: 100-101). From a syntactic point of view, topics can be realized within the 
clause structure itself (internal topics) or stand outside of it (external topics) 
(Junghanns 2002: 44-45; Dabritz 2021a: 98-100). The focus of a clause corres- 
ponds to that constituent, which is most important for the speaker and which 
the speaker wants to emphasize (Molnar 1991: 58; Junghanns 2002: 13). This 
approach is in line with Lambrecht’s (1994: 207) assumption that “[...] focus 
is what makes an utterance into an assertion” since the speaker contributes 
important (e.g. new, unexpected, correcting) information to the discourse to 
bring the latter forward. The counterpart of focus is background, which corres- 
ponds to the piece of information the speaker deems less important (Molnar 
1991: 58; Junghanns 2002: 13). Focus can be non-contrastive and contrastive, the 
former simply marking the most important piece of information in a clause, the 
latter contrasting it to another available piece of information (E. Kiss 1998: 245; 
Junghanns & Zybatow 2009: 689; Dabritz 2021a: 101-102). The scope of focus 
can vary within a clause: It can be maximal (including the whole sentence; 
also wide focus), intermediate (including the VP), and minimal (including one 
single constituent smaller than VP; also narrow focus, argument focus) (Dabritz 
2021a: 178-179). The part of the clause, which is focused, is also referred to as the 
focus domain in what follows. 

The most common information structural pattern within natural (mono- 
logic) discourse is the topic corresponding to the subject of the clause and 
the focus domain consisting of the verb phrase (Dabritz 2021a: 178-179). This 
pattern, which perfectly corresponds to the underlying SOV word order, is reg- 
ularly attested in Dolgan, like in example (818). 
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TOPIC COMMENT 
BACKGROUND FOCUS 
(818) [..] bu kihi kirsa hiidl-un irde:-bit. 


this human __ polarfox trace-poss.3sG.acc follow-PsT2.38G 
‘(Having carried the fish into his house], this human followed the polar 
foxes trace’ 
(PoXN_19701118_Chopochuka_flk.oo7) 


However, as already mentioned at many points in this volume, the word order 
in Dolgan is far from rigid, and it is commonly used to express information 
structural patterns. Topical constituents are placed clause-initially in Dolgan, 
independent from the semantic role they play and independent from the syn- 
tactic function they fulfil. The only constraint is their referentiality: Since top- 
ics are predicated about in the clause, they must be referential. From a more 
elaborate syntactic point of view, it is often difficult to prove the clause-initial 
position of topics; see Dabritz (2021a: Ch. 7.1) for a detailed account. For the 
sake of the grammar at hand, however, it suffices to say that topics are posi- 
tioned clause-initially, where they precede all other non-topical referential 
expressions: In example (819), the topic is the subject of the clause, which pre- 
cedes a spatial adverbial, the latter belonging to the focus domain. In example 
(820), the text-internal speaker explains that the fox is afraid because its people 
and relatives have been killed. The topical constituent is the direct object 
of the clause and precedes the non-topical subject. In example (821), a man 
comes into a house and finds two frightened children there, telling him what 
allegedly happened at night and why they are afraid. Now the man explains, 
what really happened at night, the adverbial tii ‘at night’, thus, being the 
topic of the clause, which precedes both the subject and direct object in the 


clause. 
(819) [rop Uska:n ojun-a] kis mas-ka 
hare shaman-POss.3sG winter wood-DAT/LOC 
oj-but, Ele 


jump-PST2.3SG 
‘The shaman of the hares jumped onto the wood for the winter [...]. 
(ErSV_1964_OldManHares_flk.o48) 
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(820) [top Dom-mutun|] aba:hi __ ira:kta:gt-ta 
people-POss.PL.ACC evil.spirit czar-POSS.3SG 
bara:-bit. 


defeat-PST2.3SG 
‘Our people were defeated by the czar of the evil spirit[s]. 
(PoMA_1964_FoxDeceiver_flk.o60) 


(821) [prop Tin]  ehigi-ni koruoba-lar-i gitta kutujak-tar 
at.night 2PL.PRO-ACC cow-PL-ACC with mouse-PL 
kutta:-bit-tara. 
scare-PST2-3PL 
‘At night, it was cows and mice that scared you.’ 
(PoNA_2004_MikaMukulajAloneAtHome_nar.064) 


Nevertheless, this pattern has two exceptions: Both conjunctions and sentence 
adverbials can precede clause-internal topics. In the case of conjunctions (822), 
this is compulsory; in the case of sentence adverbials, this is facultative, as 
shown in (823) since hiccak ‘just’ precedes the topic, but agaj ‘only’ follows after 
it. 


(822) A [pop bihigi] bu diegi-tten emie it-tala-h-a-bit. 
and 1PL.PRO this side-ABL also shoot-ITER-COOP-PRS-1PL 
‘And we are also shooting from this side.’ 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.093) 


(823) Hiccak [yop kudka:-lar] agaj bihigi-ni éugaha-t-tak-tara 
just pike-PL only 1PL.PRO-ACC get.to-CAUS-FUT-3PL 
huog-a. 

NEG-3S8G 
‘Just the pikes won't let us there.’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarPartridgesPikes_flk.o17) 


The syntax of contrastive topics does not differ from that of non-contrastive 
topics in Dolgan, but the former exhibit some semantic and prosodic peculiarit- 
ies. As stated above, the amount of topicworthy referents is closed in the case of 
contrastive topics. That is, one or more referents is singled out of a pre-defined 
set of referents. Consequently, the adjectives ayar ‘half; one out of [two] (824) 
and bi:rges ‘other; one out of [two]’ (825) are used rather frequently as linguistic 
expressions denoting contrastive topics. Additionally, these adjectives are often 
marked with possessive suffixes of the third person in relevant instances. From 
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an areal point of view, it can be remarked that a similar use of third-person 
plural possessive suffixes is observed in Nganasan and Ewenki, too (Wagner- 
Nagy 2019: 210; Dabritz & Gusev 2021). 


[ Context: My big son has got three children, one of his children is mar- 
ried and has children. ] 
(824) [ropr.conrr Ayar-dar-a] ogo-lon-o ilik-ter. 
half-PL-Poss.3sG child-vBZ-CVB.SIM not.yet-3PL 
‘The others don't have children yet. 
(KiPP_NN2_2009_Family_nar.KiPP.o65-066) 


[ Context: Once there lived the old men Butterfly and Crutch. They live 
far from each other, and they know each other. ] 


(825) [ropr.contr Bi:rgeh-e] ol diek — die-le:k, 
other-Poss.3sG that towards house-PROPR.3SG 
[rop.conrr birgeh-e] ba diek — die-le:k. 


other-Poss.3sG this towards house-PROPR.3SG 
‘One of them has a house in that direction, and the other one has a 
house in this direction. 
(MiPP_1996_OldManButterfly_flk.oo1-003) 


As can be seen in example (825), contrastive topics often do not stand alone, 
but two or more of them appear subsequently. In those instances, the clause 
structure of the subsequent clauses is, in most cases, parallel, as is their pros- 
odic realization. The fundamental frequency rises with the constituent func- 
tioning as the contrastive topic, and it falls after the main accent of the clause, 
yielding so-called “hat contours” or “bridge contours”. 

Finally, topics can also be realized clause-externally in Dolgan, being inton- 
ationally separated from the rest of the clause. In addition, the external topic 
is frequently anaphorically referred to by a pronominal item in the clause. 
From a functional perspective, it can be said that external topics lead to a 
higher degree of saliency of the denoted referent than in the case of clause- 
internal topics. Statistically, clause-external topics are significantly less fre- 
quent than clause-internal topics, which also underlines more marked func- 
tions. 
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(826) [rop.exr Na:sta in’e-te eme:ksin]; — onu-ga; 
Nastya mother-Poss.3sG old.woman_that-DAT/LOC 
tor6:-biit-tim. 
give.birth-psT2-1S8G 
‘As for Nastya’s mother, the old woman—I gave birth at hers. 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.o74) 


Coming to the expression of focus in Dolgan, both prosody and syntax play 
an essential role. Prosodically, non-contrastive as well as contrastive foci are 
marked by high pitch and a subsequent fall of the fundamental frequency 
after the last stressed syllable within the focus domain (see Section 2.4.2). In 
the case of contrastive focus, the fall of the fundamental frequency is signi- 
ficantly more distinct than in the case of non-contrastive focus. Given the 
head-final syntax of Dolgan and the well-known information flow principle(s) 
(topic before comment, not important before important, given before new; see 
Chafe 1976 as well as Kim 1988), it is not surprising that the focus accent 
tends to be realized clause-finally in Dolgan. In the case of maximal (wide) 
and intermediate (VP) focus, this adheres perfectly to the underlying SOV 
word order. In the case of minimal (narrow) focus, however, the tendency 
towards clause-final focus is overruled by the verb-final constraint in Dol- 
gan. Hence, the minimally focused constituent is placed in the “second best” 
position, namely immediately pre-verbally (see Kim (1988: 149) and Dabritz 
(2021a: 204-205) for a detailed account). In example (827), the subject of the 
clause is minimally focused, whereas, in example (828), it is a spatial adverbial. 
In either case, the position immediately before the verb can be proven by 
the position of other constituents. The focused constituents follow a direct 
object, which is usually expected to take the immediately pre-verbal posi- 


tion. 

(827) Mi:gi-n Iroc giniler| i:p-pit-ter. 
1SG.PRO-ACC 3PL.PRO bring.up-PST2-3PL 
‘It was them who brought me up.’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.o40) 

(828)  [...] minigi-n buds [goc Pata:pava-ga|] ip-pit-tara. 


1SG.PRO-ACC EMPH Potapovo-DAT/LOC send-PsT2-3PL 
‘[After having arrived in Dudinka], it was Potapovo where I was sent 


to. 
(KiLS_KiES_2009_Life_nar.KiLS.o28) 
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Given the observed SVO patterns in Dolgan, which cannot systematically 
be analyzed as an idiolectal variation or Russian influence (see Section 10.1), 
the described principles of focus marking evoke the question of how focus is 
marked in SVO structures. Indeed, Dabritz (2020d: 11-112) shows that SVO 
structures in Dolgan exhibit a clause-final focus position, as well as that the 
underlying word order patterns and the focus position can be correlated stat- 
istically: In a subset of the data from the INEL Dolgan Corpus, there are 85.7 % 
SOV structures opposed to 14.3% SVO structures, correlating to 86.2% imme- 
diately pre-verbal foci opposed to 13.8% clause-final foci. In example (829), the 
subject of the clause is focused since the fictive storyteller wonders what might 
be in the (aforementioned) ice hole. As can be seen, the focused constituent is 
positioned post-verbally and clause-finally. 


(829) Ojbon-ton  bik-pit Iroc U icci-te]. 
icehole-ABL lean.out-PST2.3SG water master-POSS.3SG 
‘It was the master of water who leaned out of the ice hole.’ 
(AKEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.o13) 


Thus, non-contrastive foci are marked prosodically and syntactically, and con- 
trastive foci lack a syntactic marking. This means that the latter are position- 
ally unbound in the clause and marked solely prosodically. Example (830) 
is from a radio interview. The interviewer talks about traditional midwives 
among the Dolgans and tells that Dolgan women used to give birth in spe- 
cial tents in the tundra. Now the interviewee, an elderly woman, says that she 
gave birth to all her children in the hospital. The relevant linguistic expres- 
sion is placed after the topical subject of the clause. Still, it precedes a spa- 
tial adverbial and the verb, which would be impossible in the case of non- 
contrastive focus. 


(830) [...], min lroc.contr bir da ogo-nu| tia-ga 
1SG.PRO one EMPH child-acc tundra-DAT/LOC 
ogo-lom-motog-um. 
child-vBZ-NEG.PST2-1SG 
‘{I not a single one], I didn’t give birth to a single child in the tundra. 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.185) 


Putting this in a nutshell, the most crucial information structural patterns in 
Dolgan are as follows. Topics, both non-contrastive and contrastive, are placed 
clause-initially, whereas non-contrastive foci are placed primarily immediately 
pre-verbally (adhering to SOV word order), but also clause-finally (adhering to 
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SVO word order). Contrastive foci, in turn, are positionally not bound and are 
marked only prosodically. 

Additionally, it has to be mentioned that also non-topical background mater- 
ial can appear postverbally, mainly in underlying SOV structures. From a 
descriptive syntactic point of view, postverbal background material in SOV 
structures cannot always be distinguished from, e.g. clause-finally realized 
foci in SVO structures.” Prosodically, however, postverbal background mater- 
ial characteristically exhibits a flat intonation contour, following the focus 
accent realized within the focus domain. Example (831) is from a text where 
the speaker explains reindeer herding in much detail. In the given clause, he 
summarizes the whole story, focusing that earlier, the reindeer herders cared 
about the reindeer as he has told. The subject and object within the clause, in 
turn, are backgrounded and realized postverbally. 


(831) [roc Ol  kérdiik] karaj-a:cci e-ti-bit bihigi 
that like care.about-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-IPL 1PL.PRO 
taba-ni. 


reindeer-ACC 
‘Like that, we were caring about reindeer: 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.110) 


Considering also postverbal background material, the interaction of inform- 
ation structure, prosody, and syntax is manifold. Prosodically, it can be said 
that the main accent in the clause is realized at the last syllable within the 
focus domain, followed by a fall of the fundamental frequency. Syntactically, 
the information structural patterns in Dolgan can be illustrated by the follow- 
ing schemes. 


SOV word order: topic—(background)—focus—verb—(background) 


SVO word order: —topic—(background)—verb—focus 


10.3 Reference Tracking and Information Status 


Reference tracking means monitoring the encoding of participants throughout 
a given discourse. As a measure of reference tracking, the concept of inform- 


2 See, however, Dabritz (2021: Ch. 8.3) fora derivational syntactic perspective. There, it is shown 
that both named structures do indeed differ from each other in their underlying syntactic 
patterns, 
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ation status is used in this grammar. In contrast to information structure, the 
term information status does not relate to whole clauses but single referents. 
The information status of a referent corresponds to “[...] the speaker’s assump- 
tions about the hearer’s knowledge/beliefs” (Nissim et al. 2004:1053). Thus, the 
information status of a discourse referent denotes its (non-)givenness within a 
discourse, the three possible information statuses being: given (+discourse-old, 
+hearer-old), accessible (-discourse-old, +hearer-old), and new (-discourse-old, 
-hearer-old). The combination (+discourse-old, -hearer-old) does not occur for 
logical reasons since the hearer is always part of the discourse (Nissim et al. 
2004: 1053-1054; Gotze et al. 2007: 151). In what follows, I describe how the form 
of referring expressions correlates to the information status of the denoted ref- 
erents. 

First- and second-person referents always have the information status given 
or accessible since they are, per definition, part of the speech situation. They are 
exclusively referred to by personal pronouns and personal endings, whereby 
the former often are omitted in natural discourse. In example (832), the first- 
person plural and second-person singular pronouns can be seen, whereby the 
corresponding personal ending at the verb also cross-refers to the subject pro- 
noun. In example (833), in turn, reference to a first-person referent is estab- 
lished only by the personal ending at the verb. 


(832) Occogo bihigi  en’igi-n kej-e-bit. 
then 1PL.PRO 2SG.PRO-ACC chop-PRS-1PL 
‘Then we will chop you.’ 
(SaSS_1964_NganasanBraveBoy_flk.o88) 


(833) De kajdiek bar-a-bit? 
well whereto go-PRS-1PL 
‘Well, where are we going?’ 
(PoTY_2009_Aku_nar.149) 


Third-person referents are more complex to track within a discourse. Referents, 
which are newly introduced into the discourse, are always referred to by a full 
noun phrase, having the information status new or accessible. In example (834), 
which is the first sentence of the given story, both referents have the informa- 
tion status new since they are yet unknown in the discourse, and the hearer 
cannot infer them anyhow. In the examples (835) and (836), the relevant refer- 
ents have the information status accessible, since the hearer can infer them: In 
example (835), the fishing net is aforementioned and, thus, the hearer can infer 
via a part-whole-relation and world knowledge that it has an end. In example 
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(836), the situational context provides the necessary link since the protagonist 
uttering the clause stands at the shore referred to. 


(834) Bur hahil ari:-ga ka;ttar-btt, eae 
one fox island-DAT/LOC get.in-PsT2.3SG 
‘A fox got onto an island [and swimming it could not get off]. 
(FeA_1931_OldWomanFoxFur_flk.oo1) 


(835) Bu ogo ilim kéré:-tin bul-bat. 
this child net edge-POss.3SG.ACC find-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘The child does not find the end of the net’ 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.063) 


(836) Cej, kétél-ga tiks-in! 
hey shore-DAT/LOC come.close-IMP.2PL 
‘Hey, come closer to the shore!’ 
(FeA_1931_OldWomanFoxFur_flk.o10) 


Referents having the information status accessible can additionally be marked 
with possessive suffixes of the second or third person singular. The third-person 
singular suffixes are used for referents, which are accessible via the situational 
context or inferential relations (837). Second-person singular suffixes are used 
for all types of accessible referents, including those that can be accessed via 
world knowledge ((838) and (839)). However, this non-possessive use of pos- 
sessive suffixes is always facultative in Dolgan. 


(837)  [...] unuok-tar-a ere kail-bit. 
bone-PL-POSS.3SG only stay-PST2.3SG 
‘{The girl’s body had rotten long ago], just the bones remained? 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfNganasan_flk.oog) 


(838)  [...] tiinnitk-kiin iidles-kiin 
window-POSS.28G.ACC chimney-POSS.2SG.ACC 
biidle:-r, am-nin kasj-arr. 
Cover-FUT.IMP.2SG door-POSS.2SG.ACC block-FUT.IMP.2SG 
‘(When the shaman of the hares comes and shamanizes], cover the 
window and the smoke hole, block the door’ 
(ErSV_1964_OldManHares_flk.o24) 
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(839) Béikr ka:h-tn, kuh-un, cé:€a:g-in, 
long.ago goose-Poss.28G duck-Poss.2sG small.bird-poss.2sG 
lenkej-in - [ses 


snow.owl-POSS.2SG 

‘A long time ago geese, ducks, little birds, snow owls—T[all birds were 
living in this land]. 

(ErSV_1964_SnowOwl_flk.oo1) 


As for the linguistic expressions of given referents, four types can be distin- 
guished: full noun phrase, personal pronoun, demonstrative pronoun, zero 
anaphora. Full noun phrases can be used for all aforementioned referents, but 
the more distant the antecedent of the given referent, the more likely it is to 
be expressed as a full noun phrase. The head of full noun phrases can addi- 
tionally be inflected with possessive suffixes of the second and third person 
singular; however, this is again not obligatory. According to Siegl (2015: 76- 
77), only the possessive suffix of the second person singular can re-activate a 
referent in a discourse. The analyzed material, as well as Dabritz (2021a: 252, 
258), can only partly confirm this hypothesis: Indeed, re-activated referents are 
regularly marked with the second-person singular possessive suffix (840), but 
also the third-person singular possessive suffix appears in relevant contexts 
(841). 


Context: Well, he met the shaman [...]. 

(840) De bu ojun-un kizr-izhi. 
well this shaman-Poss.2SG shamanize-PROB.3SG 
‘Well, the shaman was about to shamanize. 
(BeAM_ig9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.228) 


Context: We all were together, in Kurya we became a new kolkhoz [...] 


Then ... 

(841) Kalko:zh-un de tojot-tor-but bar-an 
kolkhoz-POSs.3SG.GEN well chief-PL-POSS.1PL go-CVB.SEQ 
ih-el-ler, [a]: 


gO0.AUX-PRS-3PL 

‘Our kolkhozes chiefs are going away, [and those who were working 
well, all went away]. 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.141) 


Personal and demonstrative pronouns can also refer to aforementioned ref- 
erents. Still, their appearance is more constrained since they most frequently 
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require their antecedent to be expressed in the immediate left context. As for 
demonstrative pronouns, most often, the distal and anaphoric demonstrative 
ol is used, but the proximal bu and the medial iti occur as well. Personal pro- 
nouns are almost exclusively used for human referents and more seldom for 
human-like protagonists in tales and stories like in example (842). Demon- 
strative pronouns, in turn, can be used for human (843) and non-human (844) 
referents. 


Context: When there is a full moon in the night, dogs raise their head 
towards the moon and howl. 

(842) Ginner  taz;j-al-lar Amih-t, — [...]. 
3PL.PRO recognize-PRS-3PL Anys-ACC 
‘They recognize Anys, [they miss [her] until today]. 
(AKEE_19900810_GirlAnys_flk.o29) 


Context: “Oh, it must be our son-in-law and his father.” 

(843) “Bihigi o-lor-go ih-e-bit? — die-bit ogonnvor. 
1PL.PRO that-PL-DAT/LOC go-PRS-1PL say-PST2.3SG old.man 
‘“We follow them”, the old man said.’ 
(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.250) 


Context:—Well, there was everything, cows, chicken, everything was 
there. 

(844) -O-lor-u — savxoz  tut-a:c¢i e-t-e, ie? 
that-PL-acc sovkhoz hold-pTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-3SG AFF 
‘— They were reared by the sovkhoz, right?’ 
(PoPD_KuNS_ 2004. Life_conv.KuNS.055) 


Personal and demonstrative pronouns can facultatively be inflected with pos- 
sessive suffixes in relevant contexts. In the case of personal pronouns, only the 
suffix of the second person singular occurs (845), whereas demonstrative pro- 
nouns show both the second- and third-person singular forms. In the case of 
demonstrative pronouns, the possessive suffix does not attach to the bare stem 
of the pronoun but to a stem extended with the suffix -tI, which in turn is the 
oblique form of the third-person singular possessive suffix (see Section 4.3.2). 
Whether this stem extension can indeed be analyzed as a possessive suffix from 
a synchronic point of view is a matter of debate, but the question is finally 
not relevant for the descriptive purpose followed here. Therefore, the emer- 
ging forms are analyzed as containing two possessive suffixes and are glossed 
accordingly, examples (846) and (847) illustrating this. 
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(845) 


(847) 


Context: Misha stopped working because the reindeer were getting 


fewer. 

Onton gini-y straitel’-ga bar-bit-a 
then 3SG.PRO-POSS.2SG builder-DAT/LOC go-PST2-3SG 
te:te-tin onn-u-gar fic) 


father-POSS.3SG.GEN place-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC 

‘Then he became a builder in place of his father—[in summer, and in 
winter he also hunts]. 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.153) 


Context: This merchant has a milkmaid, somebody who milks the 
cows. 

On-tu-ta uol ogo-lo:k. 

that-Poss.3SG-POSS.3S8G son child-PROPR.3SG 

‘She has a son, 

(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.o04) 


Context: A charming boy was travelling [nomadizing] with his family. 
On-tu-n a:t-a “Bulcut” e-t-e. 
that-POSS.3SG-POSS.2SG name-POSS.3SG hunter be-PST1-3SG 

‘His name was “Hunter”’ 

(NaLE_2002_StonyBone_flk.oo6) 


Finally, third-person referents can also be expressed via zero anaphora if the 


given referent corresponds to the subject of the clause: Verbal morphology 


always points unambiguously to the person and number of the subject. Ref- 


erence via zero anaphora only occurs if the given referent is aforementioned in 


the immediately preceding context, like in example (848). 


(848) 


Oksa:na-n iti... Sapocnaj-dar-ga bar-d-a buo 
Oksana-Poss.2sG that Sopochnoe-PL-DAT/LOC go-PST1-38SG EMPH 
er-ge. 


husband-DaT/Loc 
“Your Oksana ... She is married off to Sopochnoe’ 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeChildren_conv.KuNS.o78-079) 
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10.4 ‘False Starts, Fillers and Placeholder Items 


Natural language and discourse are often not as straightforward and transpar- 
ent as descriptive and prescriptive grammars may suggest. Speakers start an 
utterance but abort it since something unexpectedly came to their minds, or 
they want to correct themselves. Another frequent phenomenon observed is 
that speakers search for a specific item to express want they want to say, but 
they do not find it and somehow have to cope with it in the given speech con- 
text. Generally, it can be said that the named phenomena occur much more fre- 
quently in conversations and free narratives than in folklore texts. This section 
discusses three phenomena related to apparent inconsistencies in a discourse, 
namely false starts, fillers and placeholder items. 

False start means that the given speaker begins to utter a word or a more 
complex unit but breaks off and starts anew. The false start can be represented 
by a complete word like in example (849) but also by the fragment of a word 
like in example (850). 


(849) Occogo kambina:t-tar-ga iilel-i:r er-dek-pine, (bieh) 
then combine-PL-DAT/LOC work-PTCP.PRS AUX-TEMP-1SG five 
hette von bies-te:k dil-ga. 
seven ten five-PROPR year-DAT/LOC 
‘Then, when I was working in the combine, in the year fifty, eh, seventy- 
five.’ 

(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.o77) 


(850) Onton dio tanara-ni (u:r-al-) ug-al-lar onno,  {...]. 
then Mop icon-acc lay-pPRs stick-pRs-3PL thither 
‘Then one (lay-), eh, sticks the icon in, [then the water becomes holy 
water]. 
(SuAA_20xx_NameGiving_nar.o08) 


These instances are concerned with correcting already uttered language mater- 
ial; thus, they are instances of self-repair. In contrast, speakers having word- 
finding trouble are expected to produce appropriate language material but 
search for the latter. Given this, they may use different strategies to cope with 
this situation. The strategy most easily to analyze is the mere interruption of 
speech, i.e. making a pause and continuing after this pause with the word 
sought for. 
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(851) Beje-tin iile-ti-ger ol Papov 
self-POSS.3SG.GEN work-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC that Popov 
(PAUSE, 3s) huruj-ar, ele 


write-PRS.3SG 
‘In his paper that Popov ... writes [from which people we stem from, 
the Dolgans stem from]. 
(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.oo05) 


More often, however, speakers use some non-silent item, being called filler (Fox 
2010: 2) that delays the pronunciation of the following word. This filler item can 
be a non-lexical sound, whereby e: is by far the most frequent in Dolgan, like 
in example (852). Very frequently, also demonstrative pronouns (853), particles 
(854) or a combination of the latter do occur (855). As for now, no regularity or 
pattern in their usage could be observed, which may be explained by the func- 
tional domain overall dominated by irregularity. Nevertheless, further research 
from a conversational pragmatic perspective is desirable. 


(852) Hajin hit-tak-kina iti, ei, hopktiods-ka iilel-i:l-ler. 
in.summer lie-TEMP-2SG that eh sovkhoz-DAT/LOC work-PRS-3PL 
‘In summer, when one does not nomadize, eh, they work at the sovk- 
hoz. 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002u_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.132) 


(853) Onton buodllagina bu, e:, bu ogo-nu _ térdé:-biit-iim, [=<]. 
then though this eh this child-acc give.birth-psT2-1sG 
‘But then this, eh, I had this child, [then after I had born that boy]. 
(KiES_KiLS_2009_Life_nar.KiES.oo2) 


(854) Ané buol-but, de, olor-ol-lor bia, ESE 
now become-PstT2.3SG well live-pRs-3PL oh 
‘Now it became, well, one lives, oh, [one struggles along]. 
(PoPD_KuNS_2004_ Life_conv.PoPD.145) 


(855) Ogo-lor-gut onton, e:, bu ke, e: iidske:-n 
child-PL-Pposs.2PL then eh this well eh be.born-cvB.sEQ 
is-ti-ler? 


g0.AUX-PST1-3PL 
‘Your children then, eh, well, were born then?’ 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeChildren_conv.KuNS.o22) 
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As mentioned in the formally oriented Sections 3.3.2.4 and 3.5.5, Dolgan 
exhibits three placeholder items, which occur in the given or at least similar 
contexts. Placeholders are a particular type of fillers, also called lexical fillers or 
oblitive nouns/verbs. Their main characteristic is replacing another referential 
expression in a given context, taking the same syntactic slot as the latter. Mor- 
phologically, they often, but not necessarily, mirror the features of the replaced 
item (Hayashi & Yoon 2010: 37; Podlesskaya 2010: 18-23). From a functional per- 
spective, they keep the speech going on and signal the hearer that the speaker 
is still formulating their utterance (Fox 2010: 5-6). 

The Dolgan placeholder items are kim (literally the interrogative pronoun 
‘who’), kimne:- (verbalized form of kim) and kan‘a:-. Dabritz (2018a: 298) con- 
cludes that they appear in slightly different domains: The former two are 
used in the case of word-finding trouble and, thus, occur before the item they 
replace, whereas the latter is instead an item summing up similar referents, and 
occurs after the item it replaces/mirrors. 

Being a nominal item, kim replaces nominal referents and most often mir- 
rors the replaced item’s morphology completely. In example (856), the item 
edijim ‘my elder sister’ is replaced by kimim ‘my whatchamacallit’, exhibiting 
the first-person singular possessive suffix. In example (857), the possessee in 
a possessive clause is replaced, suffixed with the propriative suffix -LA:K. The 
replaced referent is most often added later in the clause, but it may also be 
absent, like in example (858). 


(856) [...] of kim-im, ol edij-im 6l-biit-e. 
that who.PH-POss.1SG that older.sister-POss.sG die-PST2-3SG 
‘[Why, then later] my whatchamacallit, my elder sister died.’ 
(KiES_KiLS_2009_Life_nar.KiES.o1g) 


(857) Kim-ne:k e-ti-bit, prijomn’ik-ta:k, [...]. 
who.PH-PROPR be-PST1-1PL receiver-PROPR 
‘We had a whatchamacallit, a receiver, [...]. 
(EIBK_KuNS_2004. Storytellers_conv.EIBK.107) 


(858)  [...], Aorok kihi-ler-in kiiren-ette:-bit-ter __ iti 
some human-PL-PoSs.2SG flee-MULT-PST2-3PL that 
kimie-ke ... 
who.PH-DAT/LOC 
‘[So when those people were taken away, the families were frightened], 
some people fled to whatchamacallit ...’ 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.o71) 
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In turn, the verbal placeholder kimnes- replaces verbal items in the discourse. 
Basically, it exhibits the same patterns as its nominal counterpart, preceding 
the replaced item and mirroring the latter’s morphosyntax (859). Despite the 
complex Dolgan verbal morphology, even analytic verb forms strongly tend to 
be entirely mirrored at the placeholder item (860); only a few exceptions can 
be observed in the analyzed material. Finally, the verbal placeholder kimne:- 
may lack an overt lexical counterpart in the given clause, like in example 
(861). 


(859) Kim-ne:-n, aldat-ala:-y gini 
who.PH-VBZ-IMP.2PL break-ITER-IMP.2PL 3SG.PRO 
palacinka-tin. 
record-POSS.3SG.ACC 
‘Do whatchamacallit, break her record’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_MusicRepressions_conv.LaVN.008) 


(860)  [...] kim-i da kim-ne:-€éi-te huiok 
who-ACC INDF who.PH-VBZ-PTCP.HAB-POSS.3SG NEG 

e-ti-lere, huruj-a:cci-ta huok e-ti-lere 
AUX-PST1-3PL write-PTCP.HAB-POSS.3SG NEG AUX-PST1-3PL 
urut. 
earlier 
‘No, I didn’t hear that somebody should sing in radio], they didn’t 
whatchamacallit, they didn’t record anybody. 
(EIBK_KuNS_2004. Storytellers_conv.EIBK.074) 


(861) Oj _ ti:s-ter-in bari-tin 
EXCL tooth-PL-POSS.3SG.ACC all-Poss.3SG.ACC 
kim-ne:-t-e bthila:k. 


who.PH-VBZ-PST1-3SG apparently 
‘Oh, it probably whatchamacallit all its teeth. 
(PoTY_2009_Aku_nar.o42) 


In contrast to the two items discussed until now, the verbal placeholder kan‘a:- 
serves another function: It is used as a cover item for related and similar events, 
its translational equivalent often being “and so on”. Thereby, it follows the verb 
mostly immediately and mirrors its morphology completely, as seen in the 
examples (862) and (863). 
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(862) Tann-a-git,  kan’-i:-git. 
dress-PRS-2PL and.so.on.PH-PRS-2PL 
‘You dress and so on.’ 
(ChSA_KuNS_2004_ReindeerHerding_conv.ChSA.o071) 


(863)  [...] w:r-atala; de bari-tin 
lay-MULT.IMP.2S8G well all-Poss.3SG.Acc 
aragi:-la:-bit-tarin 
alcohol-vBz-PTCP.PST-POSS.3PL.ACC 
kan‘a:-bit-tarin. 
and.so.on.PH-PTCP.PST-POSS.3 PL.ACC 
‘Wait, let it like this, let’s look at these], lay all [pictures] down where 
they are drinking alcohol and so on? 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogOrder_conv.ChGS.010) 


10.5 Direct and Indirect Speech 


Within natural discourse, there may be different layers of communication or 
speech settings: On the one hand, there is the basic speech setting, in which 
the speaker talks to the hearer(s). On the other hand, there may be different 
speech settings embedded into the basic speech setting, the speaker reporting 
the former. This constellation yields four important participants: speaker and 
hearer of the original utterance and speaker and hearer in the matrix discourse. 
Given this, essential questions of perspective and reference arise, that is, how 
the initial utterance is transmitted to the matrix discourse. 

In Dolgan, embedded speech settings are exclusively transmitted via usual 
direct speech. There are no quotation mechanisms such as logophoric pro- 
nouns, devices of switch-reference or alike. Usually, embedded direct speech 
is introduced by one of the following speech verbs. 


die- to say 

hanar- to say, to speak 
et- to speak 
kepse:- to tell 

iidgiile:- ~ ii:giile:- to shout 

igtr- ~ intr- to call 

éjit- to ask 

kérdo:- to beg 
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The speech verb may precede the string of embedded speech (864) or fol- 
low after it (865). In either example, it can be seen that within the embedded 
speech, the hearer is directly addressed with second-person forms. Due to the 
introductory speech verb, it becomes clear that these forms do not refer to the 
hearer(s) of the matrix discourse but the hearer(s) of the embedded utterance. 


(864) Ine-bit die-&i e-t-e: “N'u:céa-lar 
mother-POSS.1PL say-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-3SG Russian-PL 
kel-li-ler, kisten-in, kisten-in!” 


come-PsT1-3PL hide-IMP.2PL hide-IMP.2PL 
‘Our mother used to say: “The Russians come, hide, hide!”’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.o25-026) 


(865) “Kaja hir-ten __ kel-li-n?? tjip-pit-tar. 
what.kind.of place-ABL come-PST1-28G ask-PST2-3PL 
‘“Where do you come from?”, they asked’ 
(AkKEE_19xXx_BoySister_flk.o53) 


Additionally, it is worth mentioning that both the sequential and the simultan- 
eous converb of the speech verb die- ‘say’ may be used for marking an utterance 
as reported. In this case, the converb immediately follows after the embed- 
ded string. Besides that, another finite speech verb often appears in the matrix 
clause, too. Person-number reference within the embedded string of speech is 
not changed either. In example (866), the reported speech is followed by the 
sequential converb of die-, and still a finite form of hayar- ‘say; speak’ appears. 
Within the reported speech, reference to the second-person singular hearer 
is established, which is not switched by the speaker in the matrix discourse, 
although it is not the hearer in the matrix discourse who is addressed. 


(866) Bir da kihi —‘kel-li-y et” die-n 
one EMPH human come-PST1-2SG EVID Say-CVB.SEQ 
hanar-ba-t-a. 


speak-NEG-PST1-3SG 
‘Nobody said: “You have come apparently”. 
(BaRD_YaP_1930_HumanInAnotherWorld_flk.o12) 


The relevant converbs of die- ‘say’ can be analyzed as a quotative marker since 
they appear to be semantically bleached. This can be shown by a couple of 
instances, in which they are still followed by finite forms of the same verb, 
like in example (867). A peculiar structure can be observed primarily in Upper 
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Dolgan, where the reduplicated simultaneous converbs of die- ‘say’ co-occur 
with the finite verb gin- ‘make’ (868). In either case, it has to be kept in mind 
that using these quotative markers never entails reference switches within the 


reported speech. 

(867) “Kirdik da, onno hu:r-ka kail-bit buolla’, 
truth and there temporary.camp-DAT/LOC stay-PST2.38SG MOD 
d-i: d-i:l-ler, lak 


say-CVB.SIM say-PRS-3PL 
‘“And indeed it seems to have stayed at the station’, they say, [...]. 
(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.o86) 


(868) “Téttérii bar-iagin’, d-i:-d-i: gin-ar. 
back —- g0-IMP.1PL say-CVB.SIM-Say-CVB.SIM make-PRS.3SG 
“Let us go back’, he says. 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.054) 
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CHAPTER 11 


Lexicon 


1.1 Semantic Fields 


1.11 GeneralIssues and Basic Vocabulary 

The idea of listing the basic vocabulary of a language is not in the least new. 
Moris Swadesh’s list of basic vocabulary is the most prominent approach, 
whose final version was published in Swadesh (1971). In recent years, with the 
increasing emergence of formerly unknown language material and computa- 
tional methods, Swadesh’s approach was thoroughly worked upon and further 
developed. The Leipzig-Jakarta list of basic vocabulary (Tadmor 2009) aims at 
listing the linguistic items least prone to borrowing from a cross-linguistic per- 
spective. Interestingly, the resulting list has roughly two-thirds of the items in 
common with the final Swadesh list, which is finally a tremendous empirical 
support for Swadesh’s mainly intuitive account. In what follows, the Dolgan 
equivalents of those items are listed, which occur on both lists. The information 
included in Chart 166 is: meaning (in English), Dolgan equivalent, the proven- 
ance of the item in Dolgan,! frequency (number of tokens) in the INEL Dolgan 
Corpus. The chart is ordered alphabetically and not by frequency to facilitate 
searching. 


CHART 166 Alphabetical list of basic vocabulary 


Meaning Dolgan equivalent Provenance Tokens 

arm/hand iliz inherited 75 

ash kiil inherited 3 

big ulakan = Sakha 185 

bird kotor = Sakha 43 
PTCP.PRS of két- ‘fly’ 

bite itir- inherited 4 


1 Inherited means here simply that the item is of Turkic origin. It does not take into account 
possible semantic shifts. Thus, béar ‘liver’ is labelled as inherited, though the meaning may 
be different in other Turkic languages, e.g. the Turkish cognate bagur ‘breast’. 

= Sakha means that the item is known in both Dolgan and Sakha, but absent in other 
Turkic languages. 
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CHART 166 Alphabetical list of basic vocabulary (cont.) 
Meaning Dolgan equivalent Provenance Tokens 
black kara inherited 13 
konnomuoj? < Ewenki 3 
blood kan inherited 43 
bone onuok inherited 33 
breast tiiés inherited 9 
burn (intr.) ubaj- = Sakha 20 
come kel- inherited 860 
dog it inherited 57 
drink is- inherited 95 
ear kulga:k inherited 5 
eat aha:- verb from as ‘food’s 208 
hie- inherited 155 
egg himiit inherited 4 
eye karak inherited 84 
fire uot inherited 61 
fish balik inherited 126 
flesh/meat et inherited 44 
give bier- inherited 286 
good lictigej = Sakha 195 
6tiid ~ iitiié inherited 51 
hair as inherited 11 
hear ihit- inherited 113 
horn muios* = Sakha 15 
I(1SG.PRO) min inherited 781 
knee tobuk inherited 18 
téhék (only Upper 222 6 
Dolgan) 
know bil- inherited 235 
leaf hebirdek inherited 2 
leg/foot atak inherited 58 
liver biar inherited 7 


Only used for reindeer. 
3 The term as ‘food’ is inherited in Turkic languages. 
4. As for reindeer, muds rather means ‘antlers’ than ‘horn’, but the item can also be used when 


speaking about cows, goats or other cattle. 
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CHART 166 Alphabetical list of basic vocabulary (cont.) 


453 


Meaning Dolgan equivalent Provenance Tokens 
long uhun inherited 26 
louse bit inherited 2 
mouth anak ~ ajak inherited 13 
name a:t inherited 144 
neck muoj ~ moi) inherited 11 
new haya inherited 50 
night tin inherited 26 
nose munnu re-analysis of munn-u 9 
‘nose-POSS.3SG’° 
not® huok inherited 649 
one bir inherited 412 
rain hamér inherited 2 
red kihil inherited 13 
root tériit inherited 18 
sand kumak inherited 5 
say die- ~ di:- inherited 1641 
hanar- verb from haya ‘voice’ 20 
see kér- inherited 465 
skin/hide tiri: inherited 70 
small kiicctigtij ~ kuccuguj inherited 64 
kira inherited 28 
smoke buriio = Sakha 33 
soil/earth hir inherited 212 
stand tur- inherited 405 
star hulus inherited 4 
stone/rock tars inherited 66 
tail kuturuk inherited 26 
this bu inherited 1260 
tongue til inherited 357 
tooth tis inherited 6 


5 The underlying form murun is inherited. 
6 The problems of the item ‘not’ are apparent. Here, the negative existential noun /udk is 
chosen as equivalent, although it surely does not cover all of the semantic connotations of 


English not. 


7 Also instances of tél ‘language’ are counted here. 
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CHART 166 Alphabetical list of basic vocabulary (cont.) 


Meaning Dolgan equivalent Provenance Tokens 
water ur inherited 137 
what tuiok = Sakha 722 
who kim inherited 563 
you (2SG.PRO) en inherited 232 


It is not surprising that most basic vocabulary items can directly be traced back 
to Proto-Turkic roots. However, there is one noteworthy exception: Besides the 
inherited colour term kara ‘black’, there is the term koynomuidj ‘black’ (< Ewenki 
koynomo ‘id.), whereby the latter is only used for describing reindeer. Also, 
within the inherited vocabulary, there are some shifts in meaning and deriv- 
ation processes worth a comment. The term denoting ‘bird’ is the lexicalized 
present participle Adtdr of the verb két- ‘fly’, whereas the Dolgan successor kus 
of PT *qus has narrowed its meaning to ‘duck’. The verbs hayar- ‘speak’ and 
aha:- ‘eat’ are recent verbalizations of the nouns hana ‘voice’ and as ‘food’, 
respectively. As for the concept of eating, there are two verbs used in Dolgan 
speech, namely aha:- and hie-. The former is used exclusively in intransitive 
clauses (869) and transitive clauses with the direct object as ‘food’ (870). The 
latter is used chiefly in transitive clauses with direct objects pointing to con- 
crete referents (871); seldom, it can also occur in other domains. 


(869) Hir-ten ah-izr taba. 
ground-ABL eat-PRS.3SG reindeer 
‘Reindeer eat from the ground’ 
(KiPP_2009_Story_nar.KiPP.o29) 


(870) Bar-an-nar de ol ah-in ah-izhi-lar. 
gO-CVB.SEQ-3PL well that food-POSs.3SG.ACC eat-PROB-3PL 
‘They go and are about to eat his food.’ 
(MiPP_1996_OldManButterfly_flk.o17) 


(871) Urut uska:n-i hie-bet lihii-ler. 
earlier hare-ACC eat-NEG.PTCP.PRS they.say-3PL 
‘In the past, it is said, they did not eat hares. 
(ErSV_1964_OldManHares_flk.o57) 
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After this mechanical approach to listing the most basic vocabulary of Dol- 
gan—whereby “most basic” is to be understood according to Swadesh (1971) 
and Tadmor (2009)—the following sections describe several semantic fields 
more thoroughly. 


1.12 Kinship 

The kinship terminology in Dolgan has already been studied in various works. 
Popov (1946: 73-74) provides an extensive list of Dolgan kinship terms, collec- 
ted on field trips in 1930 and 1931. However, it has to be remarked that some 
features—especially word-initial s in place of h—make the terms look like 
their Sakha cognates. Whether this is due to Sakha influence on whatever level 
or due to Sakha orthography used for Dolgan words can hardly be answered. 
Nevertheless, many terms named by Popov (1946) differ from their usage in 
Sakha, whence their origin is probably indeed Dolgan. Stapert (2013: 136-144) 
analyzes in much detail how Ewenki has influenced the structure of Dolgan 
kinship terminology. In what follows, the essential traits of Dolgan kinship ter- 
minology is described based on both named sources and the INEL Dolgan 
Corpus. However, since the system of kinship terminology in Dolgan is highly 
complex and cannot be discussed in all detail here, some aspects and groups of 
relatives remain untouched (e.g. cousins or great uncles/aunts and co-siblings- 
in-law). 

Within kinship terminology in Dolgan, several parameters are decisive. First 
of all, blood relatives are relatively clearly distinguished from relatives related 
by marriage. The only exception in the fields discussed here are the terms for 
female ego’s husband’s siblings, as shown in Chart 170 below. Another com- 
mon thread is the specification of the named person’s relative age either to 
ego or to the named person's sibling. Additionally, it is worth mentioning that 
in the case of younger siblings, no distinction of sex—neither of the named 
person nor ego—is made. Especially the latter fact clearly points to Ewenki 
influence in this domain, how Stapert (2013: 136-144) has analyzed in detail. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that kinship terms are almost obligatorily 
affixed with possessive suffixes in Dolgan speech. For the sake of clearness, the 
possessive suffixes are not included in the following lists, but only the stem is 


given. 
Direct line relatives, that is, (grand)parents and (grand)children, are named 
as follows. 
mother ine (less used variant: ije) 
father aga 


grandmother —ebe 
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grandfather ehe 


child ogo 
daughter kiss 
son uol 


grandchild vnuk (bnuk, binuk) ~ ogom ogoto 
granddaughter vnucka ~ ogom kt:ha 
grandson vnuk (bnuk, binuk) ~ ogom tidla 


As can be seen from the list, the sex of ego is not important for naming dir- 
ect line relatives, but the sex of the respective relative is. Moreover, Dolgan has 
no simplex lexemes for grandchildren but either uses compounds (ogom ogoto, 
ogom ki:ha, ogom uola) or the Russian terms vnuk ‘grandson’ and vnucka ‘grand- 
daughter’. The structure of the compounds is the following: “child-Pposs.1sG 
child/daughter/son-Poss.3sG”. Thereby, the obligatory possessive suffix is 
attached to the first item of the compound, which is shown here by the place- 
holder Poss.1SG. 

Stepchildren are named likewise (i.e. ogo, uol and ki:s, respectively), but the 
denomination of stepparents differs. The stepfather is called amiran ~ amiran, 
a loanword from Ewenki amizra:n (Boldyrev 1994: 265). The stepmother is called 
in’ere:n ~ ijerem, which is an amalgamation of the Dolgan lexeme ine ~ éje 
‘mother’ and the Ewenki lexeme an’i:ra:n ‘stepmother’ (Boldyrev 1994: 190). 

As for siblings, there are three parameters principally distinguishable: sex of 
ego, sex of the sibling, and relative age of the sibling to ego. Stapert (2013: 136) 
has shown convincingly that in Dolgan, only the latter two parameters are rel- 
evant. This pattern, in turn, is an apparent deviation from Sakha and can be 
explained by Ewenki influence since Ewenki exhibits precisely the same struc- 
ture as displayed by Dolgan. More specifically, in Dolgan, the terms ubaj ‘older 
brother’ and ed‘izj ‘older sister’ have lost their reference to ego’s sex, which is 
present in Sakha. The term balis ‘younger sibling’ distinguishes neither ego’s 
nor the sibling’s sex. Chart 167 shows the Dolgan pattern in comparison with 
Sakha and Ewenki. 

The denomination of uncles and aunts largely follows the pattern of denom- 
inating siblings. Once more, the named person’s sex and their relative age to 
their sibling are decisive, but not ego’s sex. Moreover, patrilinear and matri- 
linear uncles and aunts are not distinguished. This is a clear difference from 
Sakha and can again be explained by Ewenki influence since the Dolgan pat- 
tern resembles the Ewenki one. From a semantic point of view, it is interesting 
to note that there are no lexemes, which solely denominate uncles or aunts. 
Uncles and aunts older than their relevant sibling are named ehe ‘lit. grand- 
father’ and ede ‘lit. grandmother’. In turn, uncles and aunts younger than their 
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CHART 167 Kinship terms—Siblings (following Stapert (2013: 136)) 


Sakha Dolgan Ewenki 


male ego’s older brother bi: ubaj (ébaj) aki:n 
female ego’s older brother ubaj _—_—ubaj(tbaj) aki:n 
male ego’s older sister edzij — edi akin 
female ego’s older sister ayas edi akin 
male ego’s younger brother ini balis nakuin 
female ego’s younger brother surus  balis nakun 
male ego’s younger sister balis _ balis nakun 
female ego’s younger sister  balis _ balis nakumn 


CHART 168 Kinship terms—Uncles and aunts (following Stapert (2013: 139)) 


Sakha _Dolgan Ewenki 


ego’s father’s older brother abaya ehe amaika 
ego’s mother’s older brother taj ehe amaika 
ego’s father’s older sister edi; ebe anaika 
ego’s mother’s older sister taijediixj_ ebe anatka 
ego’s father’s younger brother abaya  ubaj(ibaj) aki:n 
ego’s mother’s younger brother taj ubaj (ébaj) akin 
ego’s father’s younger sister edi; edi; akin 
ego’s mother’s younger sister tajedisj edi: akin 


relevant sibling are named ubqj ‘lit. older brother’ and ed‘; ‘lit. older sister’. 
This denomination suggests that—at least linguistically—the former group of 
uncles/aunts is on a par with ego’s grandparents, and the latter group is on a 
par with ego’s older siblings. Chart 168 summarizes the kinship terms denoting 
uncles and aunts. 

Whereas the denomination of siblings, as well as uncles and aunts, is rather 
complex, nephews and nieces seem to be referred to with one single term, 
namely balis ‘lit. younger sibling’. However, it has to be mentioned that neither 
the used corpus nor the published sources are fully meaningful in this respect. 
Stachowski (1998: 49-50), referring to Popov (1946: 73), only gives the transla- 
tions ‘nephew; ego’s sister's son; ego’s sister’s daughter; ego’s brother’s daughter 
(younger than ego)’. Since Ewenki exhibits precisely the pattern of not differ- 
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entiating any nephew or niece and denotes them with naku:n ‘younger sibling’ 
(see above), it seems nevertheless reasonable to assume this for Dolgan, too. 
From a semantic point of view, this means that nephews and nieces are on a 
par with ego’s younger siblings. 

As for cousins, the situation is even less clear. Popov (1946) and Stachow- 
ski (1998) specify some relationships, but by far not all. The terms ubaj, ed’i:j 
and balis—all denoting originally siblings—seem to be central here as well. 
E.g., ego’s uncle’s children are said to be called ubaj (if older than ego) and 
balis (if younger than ego) (Popov 1946: 73-74; Stachowski 1998: 50, 257-258). 
The circumstance that the cousin's age relative to ego’s age seems decisive 
makes it logical to assume that the terms denoting siblings are used in all other 
cases, too. However, this cannot be finally answered here and calls for further 
research, 

Coming to relatives related by marriage, it has first to be stated that the 
system of their denomination is highly complex and at least partially influ- 
enced by Ewenki, too. Husband and wife are called er and daktar, respectively, 
which originally simply means ‘man’ and ‘woman’ In more colloquial speech, 
they are also referred to with ogonn’or ‘old man’ and babiska ~ babuska ‘old 
woman’ (< Russian babuska ‘id.). The observed pattern is like in Ewenki (adi: 
‘man; husband’ and asi: ~ ahi: ‘woman, wife’; Boldyrev 1994: 110, 201), but differs 
from Sakha, where three separate lexemes are used: er ‘man’ and dZaytar ‘wife’ 
opposed to kergen ‘spouse’ (Stapert 2013: 143). Likewise, the verb ‘marry’ shows 
some peculiarities. Whereas Sakha uses kergennen- (< kergen-LAN ‘spouse- 
VBZ.REFL/MID’), Dolgan specifies this, concerning the spouse’s sex: erden- (< 
er-LAN ‘husband-vBz.REFL/MID’) is used for women and daktardan- (< 
daktar-LAN ‘wife-vBZ.REFL/MID’) is used for men (Stapert 2013: 143). Addi- 
tionally, the phrases er-ge bar- ‘husband-DaT/LOC go’ = ‘go to the husband’ and 
er-ge tagis- ‘husband-DAT/LOC go.out’ = ‘go out to the husband’ can be used 
when talking about women, like in example (872). 


(872) Kur’a:-ga er-ge taksé-bit-in, [ase] 
Kurya-DatT/LOc husband-DaT/LOC go.out-PST2-2SG 
‘You got married in Kurya, [what was your husband’s name ]?’ 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.KuNS.015) 


The children-in-law are called kiitiiét ‘son-in-law’ and kini:t ‘daughter-in-law’, 
irrespective of ego’s sex. In the case of parents-in-law, only the sex of the 
named person is relevant, not ego’s sex. Stapert (2013: 141) convincingly shows 
that this is once more a clear divergence from Sakha and to be explained by 
Ewenki influence. However, one comment is necessary here. Stapert (2013: 
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CHART 169 Kinship terms—Parents-in-law (largely following Stapert (2013: 141)) 


Sakha _—_—Dolgan Ewenki 
male ego’s father-in-law aya kilin  kilin ~ kinné atki: 
female ego’s father-in-law —_tojon kilin ~ kinni atki: 


male ego’s mother-in-law = ijekilin ine kilin~in'ekinni atki: 
female ego’s mother-in-law yotun ine kilin~inekinni atkiz 


141) gives the form kinni ‘father-in-law’, which is historically the metathes- 
ized or oblique stem of kélin ‘id’ (see Section 2.5.4 on syncope and meta- 
thesis in non-first syllables). Like many relational nouns (see Section 3.1.3), the 
oblique stem has at least partially been re-analyzed as the base form in Dol- 
gan. The material analyzed here exhibits both variants: The token kinn-i-gar 
‘father.in.law-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC’ (BaA_1930_OneEyedGirl_flk.o29) points to 
the base form kiln, whereas the form kinni-ti-gar ‘father.in.law-POSS.38G-DAT/ 
Loc’ (PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.200) points to the base form Ainné. Tak- 
ing this into account, Chart 169 shows the patterns in Sakha, Dolgan and 
Ewenki. 

When it comes to siblings-in-law, one must distinguish between the siblings 
of spouses and the spouses of siblings since they are named differently in Dol- 
gan. In the former case, ego’s sex plays a role since a male's siblings-in-law are 
mostly named like other relatives by marriage, but a female's siblings-in-law 
are named like blood relatives. Again, the named person’s sex and their relat- 
ive age to their sibling are relevant, too. These parameters yield eight possible 
relationships, which are subsumed in Chart 170, together with the actual mean- 
ing of the terms. In the case of kiire balis ‘male ego’s wife’s younger sibling’, 
the origin of kiire is unclear, whereas balis literally means ‘younger sibling’ (see 
above). 

In the case of siblings-in-law that are spouses of ego’s siblings, ego’s sex 
does not play any role. Only ego’s relative age to the sibling and the named 
person’s sex are decisive. These parameters yield four terms for eight possible 
relationships. Ego’s older brother's wife is called hayas, which is the same lex- 
eme also used in Sakha, and which is used for all women older than ego related 
by marriage to ego. Popov (1946: 74) assumes that hanas (in his orthography 
sanas) is used exclusively for male egos. However, the corpus data show that 
also women use this term to refer to their older brother's wife. The term Aini:t is 
worth discussing because of two details. On the one hand, it originally means 
‘daughter-in-law’, which supposes that ego’s younger sisters-in-law are on a par 
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CHART 170 Kinship terms—Siblings-in-law I 


Term Actual meaning 
male ego’s wife’s older brother kilin father-in-law 
male ego’s wife’s younger brother kiire balis = 
male ego’s wife's older sister in’e kilin (je kilin) mother-in-law 
male ego’s wife’s younger sister kiire balis = 
female ego’s husband’s older brother —_—_ehe grandfather 
female ego’s husband’s younger brother ol boy; son 
female ego’s husband’s older sister ebe grandmother 
female ego’s husband’s younger sister _ kis girl; daughter 


CHART 171 Kinship terms—Siblings-in-law 11 


Term Actual meaning 


male ego’s older brother's wife hanas older relative’s wife 
female ego’s older brother’s wife hanas older relative’s wife 
male ego’s brother's wife (younger than ego) kini:t daughter-in-law 

female ego’s brother's wife (younger than ego) —_kini:t daughter-in-law 

male ego’s older sister’s husband kiitiié6. _ older relative’s husband 
female ego’s older sister’s husband kiitiié6. _ older relative’s husband 
male ego’s younger sister’s husband kiitiiot son-in-law 

female ego’s younger sister’s husband kiitii6t son-in-law 


with ego's daughters-in-law. On the other hand, it is explicitly stated that kini:t 
refers to the named person’s relative age to ego, not to ego’s relative age to their 
brother (Popov 1946: 73). This constraint, in turn, leads to the question of how 
ego’s younger brother’s wife is called if she is older than ego. Unfortunately, 
neither source consulted here could answer this question. As for male persons, 
ego’s younger sister’s husband is called Aiitiidt, which literally means ‘son-in- 
law’. Thus, ego’s younger brothers-in-law also seem to be on a par with ego’s 
sons-in-law. Ego’s older sister’s husband is called Aiitiid. Parallel to hayas, the 
term is used for all men older than ego related by marriage to ego. Chart 171 
summarizes these explanations. 

Finally, both orphans and widow(er)s can be designated with tula;jak in Dol- 
gan. The equal denomination of both types of surviving dependants appears 
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to be the inherited pattern and can be observed in Sakha as well. In addition, 
there are two borrowed items in Dolgan, which designate widow(er)s, namely 
na:bun ~ na:mun (< Ewenki nanwun ‘widow(er)’) and ogduoba (< Russian vdova 
‘widow’). The latter is interestingly also used for men, though the loan origin 
only designates women. 


(873) Ol daktar-bi-ttan ogduoba ka:l-bit-im. 
that woman-POSSs.1SG-ABL widower stay-PST2-1SG 
‘From my wife, I stayed back as a widower. 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.o81) 


The takeover of Russian and Ewenki terms makes it, thus, possible to distin- 
guish orphans from widow(er)s in Dolgan, too. 

To sum up, it can be stated that the kinship terminology in Dolgan is extens- 
ively influenced by Ewenki, which can be explained by the intensive language 
contact of both languages. Thereby, the most frequent pattern is not borrowing, 
but genuinely Turkic terms have expanded or narrowed their meaning. Only a 
few items are directly borrowed, e.g. amiram ~ amiran ‘stepfather’ and na:bun 
~ na:mun ‘widow(er)’. 


1.1.3 Body Parts 

The names of body parts in Dolgan have been listed by Li (2009) in much detail. 
Therefore, the complete list is not repeated here, but only those terms are dis- 
cussed, which exhibit peculiarities themselves and for which the INEL Dolgan 
Corpus shows a usage diverging from Li’s (2009) data. 

Starting from the upmost parts of the body, the head can be called bas 
and meni: ~ meji:, both items being of Turkic origin: The predecessor forms 
of bas originally denoted the head, whereas those of men’: ~ meji: originally 
denoted the brain. Whereas the Sakha cognate meji: has retained the original 
meaning ‘brain’, in Dolgan, this concept is represented by the Ewenki loanword 
irge (< Ewenki irga) (Stapert 2013: 133), and Dolgan meni: ~ meji: means ‘head’. 
Functionally, there appears to be no difference between bas and meni: ~ meji:. 
According to Li (2009: 230), also tébé designates the head; according to Bar- 
bolina et al. (2019: 388), this is only valid for Lower Dolgan. In the material 
analyzed here, the term often refers to the upper surface of the head, as can 
be demonstrated by example (874). Given that the speaker describes a per- 
son’s size, it seems plausible that the latter pushes with his head’s crown to the 
wall. Additionally, it is worth mentioning that t6bé can also refer, among other 
things, to the top of a tree or the tip of an animal’s tail. 
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(874) Atag-in halbag-a, t6b6-t6 nonil6-nénito 
foot-POSS.3SG.GEN instep-POSS.3S8G head-Poss.3SG next-next 
istiene-ge kep-pit. 
wall-DaT/LOC push-PST2.3SG 
‘His feet and his head push against the opposite walls.’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.382) 


The nose is called munnu in Dolgan, which is the lexicalized form munn-u 
‘nose-POSS.3SG.OBL’ (< murun ‘nose’ + -(t)I; cf. Sakha murun); the same lexical- 
ization can be observed at the term hannt ‘shoulder’ (< harin ‘shoulder’ + -(t)I; 
cf. Sakha sarin). Munnu has extended its meaning to ‘beak’ in Dolgan, which is 
apparently a calque from Ewenki since both nose and beak are referred to with 
the same item onokto there (Myreeva 2004: 470; Stapert 2013: 132). Human and 
animal hair is distinguished from each other in Dolgan, the former being called 
as, the latter being called tii: (Li 2009: 239). 

As for the limbs, ‘arm’ and ‘hand’, as well as ‘leg’ and ‘foot’, share a common 
denomination, namely ili: and atak, respectively. According to Stapert (2013: 
133), the foot can be called udlun, originally meaning ‘sole’. This pattern would 
again follow the Ewenki model, where halgan means ‘leg’ and hagdiki: means 
‘foot; sole’. However, the corpus data analyzed here does not support this claim 
since atak appears to be regularly used for denoting feet, too, like in example 


(875). 


(875) [..] bu ogo atak higinn’ak. 
this child foot naked 
‘(Well, where, in a warm place, apparently, look at their clothes], the 
child is barefoot. 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.ChGS.037) 


Fingers and toes are called cémiije, and much more seldom tarbak, the latter 
also meaning ‘claw (of an animal)’. The single fingers have the following names 
(Li 2009: 247-249). 


thumb tojon Cémiijete (lit. ‘lord’s finger’) ~ erbek 
index finger _éjar COmiije (it. ‘pointing finger’) 

middle finger ortoku: Cémiije (lit. ‘middle finger’) 

ring finger a:ta huok Cémiije (lit. ‘nameless finger’) 
little finger —ilgin Cdmiije (lit. ‘small finger’) 


As for organs, only a few items call for comment. One of them is undoubtedly 
emi ‘female breast; nipple’. In Dolgan, the term also designates ‘milk’, which 
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appears to be a calque from Ewenki since ukun means ‘female breast; nipple’ 
and a derivation from it, uAunmé:, means ‘milk’ in Ewenki (Myreeva 2004: 667— 
668); in Sakha, in turn, ‘milk’ is called iit (Slepcov 1972: 460). Example (876) 
unambiguously shows the denotation ‘milk’ for emi:j in Dolgan. 


876) fg-an baram, ibagas emij-e kel-leg-ine, 
g g Y g 
press-CVB.SEQ after liquid milk-poss.3sG come-TEMP-3SG 
occéogo em-ner-e:cCi, fissile 


then suck-CAUS-HAB.3SG 

‘After having pressed [the breast], when liquid milk is coming, then it 
[the mother] lets it suck, [when it is suckled, then this calf survives]. 
(KiMN_1i975_ReindeerHerding_nar.o32) 


Furthermore, ‘belly’ and ‘liver’ are homonymous in Dolgan, being called béar, 
whereas in Sakha, the former is expressed with the relational noun is ‘inside’ 
(Slepcov 1972: 154). In this case, however, no foreign model for a possible mean- 
ing extension can be observed since Ewenki hukita ‘belly’ and hakin ‘liver’ are 
not homonymous. Thus, whether the Dolgan or the Sakha pattern is the original 
one cannot be decided. Finally, Dolgan (A)aca ‘gut; gut fat’ is a loanword from 
Ewenki haca ‘id’? (Myreeva 2004: 548). The inherited Turkic cognate ohogos, 
which is common in Sakha, is not used in the Dolgan data analyzed here. 


1.1.4 Colours 

Applying the typological approaches of Berlin & Kay (1969) and Kay & Maffi 
(2013), there are six basic colour term concepts: black, white, red, yellow, blue 
and green. Dolgan has five basic colour terms to describe these concepts, 
whereby ‘blue’ and ‘green’ are referred to by the same term. 


black kara (konnomuodj) 
white ce:lke (iiriin) 

red kihil 

yellow hahil 

ea | kiibk 

green 


As can be seen from the list, there are two colour terms each for the achromatic 
colours ‘black’ and ‘white’. In the case of ‘black’, the distinction is both func- 
tional and sociolinguistic: Whereas kara is used universally, konnomuioj (< 
Ewenki koynomo ‘black’) only appears in Upper Dolgan speech. From a func- 
tional perspective, the latter is only used when describing reindeer or animal 
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fur, like in example (877), whereas the usage of kara is not constrained. Addi- 
tionally, koynomuoj can be used as a noun with the meaning ‘black reindeer’, 


like in example (878). 
(877) Us koynomidj taba-la:k e-t-e ebit. 
three black reindeer-PROPR be-PST1-3SG EVID 


‘He had apparently three black reindeer. 
(AkKEE_19xx_BoySister_flk.114) 


(878) Agis konnomuoj-u bat-tak. 
eight black.reindeer-acc follow-IMP.1DU 
‘Let us two follow the eight black reindeer: 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.o39) 


In the case of ‘white’, Ge:lke (< Ewenki alka ‘white (of hair, fur)’) is much more 
frequently used than iiriin (36 vs 6 tokens in the INEL Dolgan Corpus). Thereby, 
lirtin is used only by speakers from the Upper Dolgan area in the analyzed 
material. This pattern is unexpected inasmuch as iiriin is an inherited Turkic 
item and ée:lke is an Ewenki loanword; since Upper Dolgan is usually more 
affected by Ewenki than Lower Dolgan, the reverse pattern would instead be 
expected. Nevertheless, an elicitation task with two speakers of Lower Dolgan 
(from Syndassko and Popigay) also yielded unanimously éezlke. Thus, it can 
be tentatively concluded that ce:lke is the overall prevalent term for ‘white’, 
whereas iiriin is preserved as a less frequent archaism in Upper Dolgan. The 
continuum between black and white can be filled by various further colour 
terms, some of them being underived, too: buruna ‘off-white’, kiirt ‘grey’, boron 
‘grey’. 

Coming to the chromatic colours, ‘red’ and ‘yellow’ are distinguished, being 
called kéhil and hahil. The latter term is worth a diachronic comment since its 
usage for ‘yellow’ is a Dolgan innovation. Its etymological cognates, e.g. Turk- 
ish yesil, mean ‘green’, whereas ‘yellow’ is referred to with, e.g. Turkish sart. 
The latter's cognate in Sakha art; (also occurring in Lower Dolgan, attested 
for Novorybnoe and Popigay (Stachowski 1993a: 37)) means ‘butter’; a further 
derivation in Sakha arayas means ‘light yellow’ (Slepcov 1972: 44). As a colour 
term, the latter items are missing completely in Dolgan, and hahil took over 
their function. Additionally, it is worth mentioning in this context that the fox 
(Vulpes vulpes) is also called hahil in Dolgan. ‘Blue’ and ‘green’ are not distin- 
guished from each other by basic colour terms in Dolgan, both being referred 
to with kiiék. According to Kay & Maffi’s (2013) typology, Dolgan is, thus, a 
type Iv language, which distinguishes five out of six basic colour term con- 
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cepts and has a common colour term for “grue”. (Note that grue is used here 
as an artificial English equivalent to colour terms designating both ‘green’ and 
‘blue’; see also Kay & Maffi 2013). In order to disambiguate ‘blue’ and ‘green’, 
if necessary, kiidk can be modified by kalla:n ‘sky’ and ot ‘grass’, respectively, 
yielding kalla:n kiiége ‘blue (lit. sky’s “grue”)’ and ot kiiége ‘green (lit. grasses 
“srue”)’ (Anna A. Barbolina, elicited). The three chromatic colour terms have 
also derived counterparts in Dolgan, namely kétarkaj ‘red’, haharkaj ‘yellow’ and 
kégorkdj ‘blue; green’ (Ubrjatova 1985: 130; Stachowski 1997: 46). Based on the 
analyzed data, no functional distinction between the basic and the derived col- 
our terms could be found. However, the terms kégérkéj hugun ~ kiiék hugun 
‘bog bilberry; blueberry’ might point to a dialectal feature since the former 
term was attested in Volochanka (Upper Dolgan), whereas the latter term was 
attested in Zhdanikha, Syndassko and Popigay (Lower Dolgan); see also Section 
1.1.5. 


CHART 172 Color terms (based on elicitation, Lower Dolgan) 


Colour Dolgan term Literal meaning 
| ceilke: white 
| boron grey 
ee black 
Ds tatarkaj kihil reddish gleaming red 
Kh! red 
[=i )~= Kagdarijbit ot hahila yellowed grasses yellow 
[athe yellow 
([)~—Chirdik hir kiiége, light earth’s “grue” 
hirdik ot kiiége light grasses “grue” 
ir kiidge, earth's “grue” 
ot kiiége grasses “grue” 
L hirdik kalla:n kitége light sky’s “grue” 
ns —kalla:n kiidge sky’s “grue” 
Ds ir hahila earth’s red 


An elicitation task (Anna A. Barbolina, Lower Dolgan) yielded the colour terms 
presented in Chart 172. As can be seen, the informant strived to differenti- 
ate the colours as best as possible, wherefore the primary term kiiGk does not 
appear. She, however, explained that in relevant contexts, e.g. kiidk ot ‘green 
grass’ or kiiék uz ‘blue water’, further modification is not needed for disambig- 
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uation. The terms designating ‘scarlet red’, ‘orange’, ‘brown, ‘light green’ and 
‘light blue’ are, moreover, composed: tatarkaj kthél ‘scarlet red’ literally means 
‘reddish gleaming red’, kagdarijbit ot hahila ‘orange’ means ‘the yellow of yel- 
lowed grass’, and hir hahila ‘brown’ means ‘the red of the earth’. In the case of 
‘light green’ and ‘light blue’, the adjective hérdtk ‘bright; light’ is included in the 
term. 

Colourful items are described as cuiogur ~ Cuigur or Gyné:k, whereby the 
former item also means ‘motley’ or ‘piebald’ when applied to reindeer. The 
latter concept can also be expressed with bugdi: ‘spotted; dappled’ being a loan- 
word from Ewenki bugdi: ‘id’. 

Golden, silver and coppery items are described according to the given metal. 
Thereby, some meaning shifts from Pre-Dolgan-Sakha to Dolgan have taken 
place. Copper and coppery items are called altan in Dolgan, which has the ori- 
ginal meaning ‘gold’ (e.g. Turkish alti ‘gold’). Silver and silver items are most 
frequently called Admiis in Dolgan, which is the diachronically expected usage. 
Still, according to the analyzed corpus data, kdmiis is also used for gold and 
golden items. Hence, the bare term Admiis is ambiguous in Dolgan and can only 
be disambiguated by the context or the speech situation, if at all. In example 
(879), the first reading is intended (as indicated in the corpus by the original 
speaker’s translation), but the second reading would be equally plausible and 


accessible. 

(879) Onor-un kémiis ilim-ne, kémiis ti:-ta, 
make-IMP.2PL silver/gold net-PaRT silver/gold small.boat-PaRT 
kémiis erdi-te. 


silver/gold oar-PART 

‘Make golden nets, a small golden boat and golden oars. ~ 
‘Make silver nets, a small silver boat and silver oars. 
(ChPK_1970_ThreeBoys_flk.o20) 


In order to disambiguate these readings, the terms kthél kdmiis ‘gold, golden; lit. 
reddish silver’ (880) and—much more seldom—iiriin kémiis ‘silver; lit. white 
silver’ (881) are used in Dolgan. 


(880) Kéhil kémiis — de-ni kor-biit, Rad 
red _ silver/gold house-acc see-PST2.3SG 
‘He saw a golden house, [the whole earth around it was shining]. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.277) 
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(881) Uriin kémiih-ii-nen ha:kt-t:r kuioska-gin 
white silver/gold-EP-1Ns defecate-PTCP.PRS cat-POSS.2SG.ACC 
bier-beteg-in. 
give-NEG.PST2-2SG 
‘You didn’t give the cat that defecates silver’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.441) 


u1.5 Faunaand Flora 

The territory inhabited by Dolgans is dominated by Arctic and forest tundra, 
which is rather hostile to life for both animals and plants. Therefore, the num- 
ber of denominations for animals and plants actively used in Dolgan speech is 
relatively small. Nevertheless, there are terms of animals and plants not being 
resident on the Taimyr Peninsula in Dolgan as well. In this case, Russian loans 
(e.g. sion ‘elephant’ < slon ‘id’ or begemuiot ‘hippo’ < begemot ‘id’), inherited 
Turkic terms (baga ‘frog’, cf. Sakha baya ‘id’) or older Mongolic loans (e.g. kakaj 
‘lion’; available in Sakha as xaxaj ‘id.’) can be used. The latter two appear unex- 
pected at first glance but are understandable given the Central Asian origin 
and relatively recent (13th to 16th/17th centuries) migration of the Pre-Dolgan- 
Sakha population. Here, however, I will focus on the flora and fauna indigenous 
to the Taimyr Peninsula and some domestic animals, which appear in farming 
in the Russian Federation. 

Wild animals, in general, are referred to by the term ké:l, which originally 
means ‘wild reindeer’ and is, thus, a hyperonym. This pars-pro-toto denomina- 
tion can probably be explained by the fact that the wild reindeer is the most 
important wild animal for the Dolgans. Male quadruped animals, as well as 
male birds, are called irgek; in the case of their female counterparts, a com- 
plex noun phrase is formed with thi ‘female (reindeer)’ as the second part, e.g. 
at tihi-ta ‘horse female-poss.38G’ = ‘mare’. Not fully grown animals are referred 
to similarly with ogo ‘child, e.g. at ogo-to ‘horse child-poss.3sa’ = ‘foal’. 

As for mammals, Dolgans distinguish between wild reindeer (ké:/) and do- 
mesticated reindeer (taba); the latter is dealt with separately in Section 1.1.9. 
The two most prominent predators on the Taimyr Peninsula, the brown bear 
(Ursus arctos) and the wolf (Canis lupus), can be referred to with taboo expres- 
sions. For the brown bear, ebeke: ~ ebeke (lit. ‘grandmother’) and ehe (lit. ‘grand- 
father’) are used. The wolf—besides the actual term bérdé—is also called 
kuturuk, literally meaning ‘tail’, which is apparently due to Ewenki influence 
since the wolf is called irgici ‘with tail; tailed one’ in Ewenki (Myreeva 2004: 
253). Generally, it is striking that many terms for mammals are not inherited 
in Dolgan, but loans from mostly Ewenki, and more seldom from Russian. The 
terms tibda ‘otter’ and tibde ‘lynx’ deserve a short discussion: Both go back to 
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Ewenki tibd’aki: ~ tiwd‘aki: ‘lynx’ (Vasilevié 1958: 406), whereby either of the 
Dolgan equivalents handles vowel harmony differently. As for the meaning, 
the front-vocalic item tibde appears to designate the lynx (Stachowski 1993a: 
222), and the back-vocalic item tibda seems to designate the otter (Ubrjatova 
1985: 64; Bel’tjukova & KoSeverova 1987: 78). Finally, in many cases, parallel 
forms exhibit a different provenance. Chart 173 lists the Dolgan terms for the 
most common mammals together with indications on the origin of the given 
term. 

In the case of domestic animals, the Dolgan terms reflect the traditional way 
of life. The most important domestic animal, ie. the reindeer, is called taba. In 
contrast to most other terms connected to reindeer herding (see Section 11.1.9), 
this term is of Turkic origin (cognate with, e.g. Turkish deve ‘camel’). Addi- 
tionally, there are inherited terms for ‘horse’ (at) and ‘dog’ (it; cf. also tiniiges 
‘puppy’), which is not surprising since Turkic people are known to have had 
both. Other domestic animals do not play a role in the traditional Dolgan way 
of life. Consequently, Russian loanwords are used for them: hibinne ‘pig’ (< Rus- 
sian svinja), koruoba ‘cow’ (< Russian korova), kudska ‘cat’ (< Russian koska) and 
kurisa ‘chicken’ (< Russian kurica). 

As for birds, there are two hyperonyms in Dolgan: kétér (lexicalized from 
két-6r ‘fly-PTCP.PRS’ = ‘flying one’) designates all kinds of birds, and ¢é:ca:k des- 
ignates small birds. Only a few birds are sedentary on the Taimyr Peninsula; 
most birds are migratory, breeding in summer on the Taimyr Peninsula and 
passing the winter further southwards. The only sedentary birds in the Arc- 
tic tundra are several kinds of seagulls (kulu:k ~ Casjka; family: Laridae) and 
partly the snow owl (lenkej; Bubo scandiacus), although the latter also migrates, 
depending on the availability of prey. In the forest tundra and at the northern 
edge of the taiga, there are a few more sedentary birds. Chart 174 lists the Dol- 
gan terms for birds sedentary on the Taimyr Peninsula. As can be seen, most 
terms are loans from either Ewenki or Russian. 

However, the majority of birds appearing on the Taimyr Peninsula is migrat- 
ory. Big groups make up ducks (Aus; family: Anatidae), geese (ka:s; family: 
Anserinae), loons (kiidgas; family: Gaviidae), sandpipers or snipes (kuma:r 
tiihere:cci ~ u: karba:cct; family: Scolopacidae) and some raptors. The hyp- 
eronyms for the former three groups are inherited Turkic items in Dolgan. 
The hyperonym for sandpipers or snipes is depictive, literally meaning ‘drop- 
ping mosquitos’ and ‘water swimming’, respectively. Raptors lack a hyperonym. 
Chart 175 lists the Dolgan terms for the most important migratory birds breed- 
ing on the Taimyr Peninsula. As can be seen in the list, the origin of the 
terms—if known at all—is much more balanced than in the case of sedent- 
ary birds. 
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Animal Dolgan term Origin (if known) 
Predators 
brown bear ebeke: ~ ebeke taboo expression, lit. ‘grandmother’ 


(Ursus arctos) 
ermine 
(Mustela erminea) 


ehe 


gornuok ~ goronuok 


taboo expression, lit. ‘grandfather’ 


< Russian, possibly an amalgamation of 


gornostaj ‘ermine’ and kolonok ‘Siberian weasel’ 


Eurasian otter dukun < Ewenki d’uzkun ‘id’ 
(Lutra lutra) tibda < Ewenki tibd’aki: ~ tiwdaki: lynx’ 
fox hahil inherited, lit. ‘yellow’ (see Section 11.1.4) 
(Vulpes vulpes) 
lynx tibde < Ewenki tibd'aki: ~ tiwdaki: ‘id’ 
(Felis lynx) 
polar bear ce:lke: ebeke: ‘white’ + ‘bear’ 
(Ursus maritimus) 
polar fox kirsa inherited 
(Vulpes lagopus) 
sable kis inherited 
(Martes zibellina) 
wolf béré inherited 
(Canis lupus) kuturuk taboo expression, lit. ‘tail’ 
wolverine hiegen inherited 
(Gulo gulo) 
Other mammals 
hare kuobak inherited 
(family: Lepus) uskain < local Russian uskan ‘id. 
moose tanak lit. ‘crook; rod’ 
(Alces alces) to:ki: ~ tuoki: < Ewenki to:kir ‘id? 
mouse kutujak inherited 
(family: Mus) 
lemming kutujak inherited 
(Lemmus sibiricus) 
squirrel tim inherited 
(Sciurus vulgaris) 
wild reindeer kiil inherited 


(Rangifer tarandus) 
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Bird Dolgan term Origin (if known) 
boreal owl kim ilarécé lit. ‘taking spark(s)’ 
(Aegolius funereus) 

capercaillie horoki < Ewenki horoki: ‘id. 
(Tetrao urogallus) 

crow homka < Ewenki hu:mka ‘big 
(family: Corvidae) owl; eagle owl’ 

cuckoo kukti < Ewenki kukti ‘id’ 
(Cuculus canorus) 

eagle oriiol < Russian orél ‘id.’ 
(family: Accipitridae) 

partridge kabieka:n ~ kabijakam — < Ewenki kawaka:n ‘id’# 
(Perdix perdix) kurpaiské < Russian kuropatka ‘id.’ 
raven huor inherited 

(family: Corvidae) 

seagull kulu:k < Ewenki kuluk ‘id’ 
(family: Laridae) ca:jka < Russian cajka ‘id’ 
Siberian jay hoksatki: < Ewenki haksa ‘snipe’ 
(Perisoreus infaustus)  kuka:ki: < Ewenki ku:kaskir jay’ 
snow owl lenkej inherited 


(Bubo scandiacus) 


a Ashort note is in order here: Although kawakarn is attested for Ewenki, it is remarkable that 


in Taimyr and Ilimpi Ewenki—which are most relevant for Dolgan-Ewenki contact—rather 
the term helaki: is used for ‘partridge’ (cf. Dabritz & Gusev 2021). 
b The complete Russian term for Perdix perdix is seraja kuropatka ‘lit. grey partridge’. 


CHART 175 Dolgan terms for migratory birds 


Bird Dolgan term Origin (if known) 
Arctic tern ctkazkiz 

(Sterna paradisaea) 

Baikal teal nuruk ~ muruk 

(Sibirionetta Formosa) 

common crane turuja inherited 


(Grus grus) 
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CHART 175 Dolgan terms for migratory birds (cont.) 
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Bird Dolgan term Origin (if known) 
lesser white-fronted goose laglé < Ewenki lagulak ‘small goose’ 
(Anser erythropus) 
long-tailed jaeger tiratki: < Ewenki tiraki: ‘id’ 
(Stercorarius longi- 
caudus) 
Northern goshawk kit inherited 
(Accipiter gentilis) 
rock ptarmigan kurpa:ské < Russian kuropatka ‘part- 
(Lagopus muta) ridge’@ 
rough-legged buzzard har 
(Buteo lagopus) 
ruff hoksé:k 
(Philomachus pugnax) 
tundra swan kuba inherited 
(Cygnus bewickii) 
white wagtail hilgipcan 
(Motacilla alba) htamsak lit. ‘fat-lover’ 
hia hiecci lit. ‘eating fat’ 
willow ptarmigan iredi: < Ewenki izradi: 
(Lagopus lagopus) karbaki: < Ewenki karbuki: ‘diving duck’ 


muora ttrarkirta 


‘Northern’ + tira:ki: 


a_ The rock ptarmigan—unlike the partridge—belongs to the tribe of true pheasants (Phasi- 
anini) and not to the tribe of grouses (Tetraonini). Nevertheless, it is called tundrjanaja kuro- 
patka ‘Tundra partridge’ in Russian, which is the reason that the corresponding loan in Dolgan 
kurpa:ski refers to both the rock ptarmigan and the partridge, too. 


Coming to fish, the hyperonym used for this group is balik, which is of Turkic 


origin. There are many freshwater and saltwater fish species on the Taimyr Pen- 


insula; Chart 176 lists only a handful of them. Many terms used are inherited 


and occur in Sakha, too, but several Russian and Ewenki loanwords are also 


used. 


There are no reptiles and amphibians on the Taimyr Peninsula, and, thus, 


Dolgan has no terms designating them. As for arthropods, there are spiders 


(class: Arachnida) and insects (class: Insecta) on the Taimyr Peninsula. Spiders 


are called ataki: ~ ata:ki: (< Ewenki ataki: ‘id’) in Dolgan, whereas insects, in 


general, are called iién and kurdaga (both inherited). The latter two terms and 
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CHART 176 Dolgan terms for fishes 


CHAPTER 11 


Fish Dolgan term Origin (if known) 
Arctic grayling darga: inherited 
(Thymallus Arcticus) 
Arctic whitefish managas ~ inherited 
(Coregonus pidschian) majagas 
broad whitefish munur inherited 
(Coregonus nasus) ustugas lexicalized from ustu-gas 
‘flow-ADJZ’ 
cir < Russian cir ‘id’ 
burbot hialahar inherited 
(Lota lota) hianan < Ewenki he:yain ‘id? 
peled lizkti 
(Coregonus peled) pele:tke < Russian peljad’ ‘id’ 
perch aligar~alihar _ inherited 
(Perca fluviatilis) 
pike hordon inherited 
(Esox lucius) kuoka 
roach nica: < Ewenki nica 
(Rutilus rutilus) 
sheefish; nelma boliiék 
(Stenodus nelma) 
Siberian roach pulban < Ewenki pulwazna ‘ide; roach’ 
(Rutilus rutilus lacustris) 
Siberian sturgeon katiis inherited 
(Acipenser baerii) 
Siberian whitefish muksuin < Russian muksun ‘id. 
(Coregonus muksun) 
trout kumsa ~ < Russian kunza ‘id’ 
(Salmo trutta) ku:msa 
nuora < Ewenki nora ‘id. 
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CHART 177 Dolgan terms for insects 
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Insect Dolgan term Origin (if known) 
ant hirikte < Ewenki rrikta: ‘id? 
(family: Formicidae) 

bee iniria inherited 

(family: Anthophila) 

beetle kongurduos ~ konurduos inherited 


(order: Coleoptera) 
blackfly 

(family: Simuliidae) 
botfly 

(family: Oestridae) 
butterfly 

(order: Lepidoptera) 
dragonfly 

(family: Odonata) 

fly 

(family: Muscidae) 
mosquito 

(family: Culicidae) 
reindeer botfly 
(Cephenemyia trompe) 
reindeer botfly’s larva 
wasp 

(family: Vespinae) 


hiinmiikte 

kirada:j 

kii:lemen ~ giilemen 
lorité 

gidaluin 

haksirga 

birdak 

kumar 


irgakta 


kiiniikte ~ kiin’tikte 
diibiikte ~ d’iibiikte 


tniria 


< Ewenki hinmikta ‘id. 
inherited 

< Ewenki lare:do: ‘id. 
< Ewenki gidalu ‘id’ 
inherited 

inherited 

< Russian komar ‘id’ 

< Ewenki irgakta ‘id’ 
< Ewenki kujakta ‘id? 
< Ewenki d’uwukta ‘id? 


‘wasp; bee’ 
inherited 


kulikan (< Ewenki kulizkam) designate also worms. Chart 177 lists the Dolgan 
terms for some families and orders within the insect class. As for mosquitos, 
it has to be noticed that Aumarr (< Russian komar ‘id.’) is much more frequent 
than the inherited term bérdak. 

Standing between animals and plants, there are mushrooms (Fungi), which 
are called kuna:k (inherited) or dégémékté (< Ewenki daginmakta ‘id’). Lichens 
are closely related and very important in the Arctic tundra since they serve as 
food for both wild and domestic reindeer. The reindeer lichen (Cladonia ran- 
giferina) is called ahilik (inherited; historically meaning ‘food’) and labikta ~ 
labukta (< Ewenki lawukta ‘id’). 
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CHART 178 Dolgan terms for plants 


Plant Dolgan term Origin (if known) 


Trees 
aspen osina < Russian osina ‘id’ 
(Populus tremula) 
birch katin inherited 
(family: Betula) 
cedar kedr < Russian kedr ‘id’ 
(family: Cedrus) 
dog rose dilithiién ~ déliihin inherited 
(Rosa canina) 
dwarf birch uoktala < Ewenki ozktag ‘id’ 
(Betula nana) 


juniper henkire < Ewenki hankira ‘id’ 
(family: Juniperus) 

larch tit < Samoyedic; see Section 
(family: Larix) 1.2.1.4 

pine sosna < Russian sosna ‘id.’ 
(family: Pinoideae) 

rowan tree rabina < Russian rjabina ‘id’ 
(Sorbus aucuparia) 

spruce jel < Russian el’ ‘id’ 


(Picea obovate) 


Other plants 
bog-rosemary heppere:k inherited 
(Andromeda polifolia) 
hare’s-tail cottongrass kia inherited 
(Eriophorum vaginatum) 
horsetail eciki ot 
(Equisetum arvense) 
moss koppok inherited 
(division: Bryophyta) 
willow bush talak inherited 


(family: Salix) 
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CHART 179 Dolgan terms for berries 


475 


Berry Dolgan term Origin (if known) 
black crowberry kara hugun ‘black’ + ‘berry’ 
(Empetrum nigrum) kis ahi:liga ‘sable’s berry’ 
ci:Caik huguna ‘(small) bird’s berry’ 
bog bilberry/blueberry hugun (Norilsk variety) inherited 
(Vaccinium uliginosum) = kégérk6j hugun (Volochanka ‘blue’ + ‘berry’ 
variety) 
kii6k hugun (Zhdanikha, ‘blue’ + ‘berry’ 


cloudberry 
(Rubus chamaemotus) 


lingonberry 


(Vaccinium vitis-idaea) 


red currant 
(Ribes rubrum) 


Syndassko, Popigay varieties) 
bolgikta 


moro:sko 

kéhil ahilik (Norilsk variety) 
kihil hugun (not in Norilsk 
variety) 

himikte 

oton 

kaptagas 

igilikte 


< Ewenki bolgikta ‘some 
kind of bush’ 

< Russian moroska ‘id’ 
‘red’ + ‘berry’ 

‘red’ + ‘berry’ 


< Ewenki hi:mikta ‘id? 
inherited 

inherited 

< Ewenki igalikta ‘id’ 


Plants, in general, are referred to by the term of or its plural form ottor, which 


also means ‘grass’ and ‘flower’. In Lower Dolgan, especially in Popigay, the term 
iiznezji is also used. Trees, as well as taiga-like forest and wood, are called mas; 
their leaves are named hebirdek. Bushes, in turn, are called talak, which also 
designates willow bushes (family: Salix). 

As for fruits and vegetables, only berries are indigenous on the Taimyr Pen- 
insula. Consequently, they constitute an essential source of vitamins for the 
indigenous population. In Dolgan, berries as a whole are called ahilik ~ ahi:lik 
and hugun. Still, according to Stachowski (1993a: 111), the latter term was not 
used as a hyperonym by Norilsk Dolgans but meant ‘bog bilberry/blueberry’ 
(Vaccinium uliginosum) in this variety. 


Celestial Bodies and Weather 
The denomination of celestial bodies and weather phenomena is tightly inter- 


11.1.6 


twined. Since the former often form the base for the latter, they are discussed 
together here. The sky itself is generally called kallain, implying the concrete 
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denotation of the actual sky (882). More seldom, the term tayara is used, but 
this term always has an abstract and mythological connotation (883) and has 
additionally extended its meaning to designate God (884). 


(882) Sulus-tar kallam-yna — kést-dl-lor. 
star-PL sky-DAT/LOC be.visible-PRs-3PL 
‘The stars are visible in the sky’ 
(UkET_AkEE_19940424_SongsTales_conv.UkET.u8) 


(883) Béikr hir  tayara iidsk-iizr-iin hagina, |...]. 
long.ago earth sky _—_arise-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3SG.GEN when 
‘Long ago, when earth and sky arose, [all could speak, it is said, all anim- 
als]. 
(UkET_2002_FoxJayBuzzard_flk.oo4) 


(884)  [...] kel-e ilig-ine tanara itra:kta:gi-ta. 
come-CVB.SIM not.yet-38G sky  czar-POSS.3SG 
‘[I say to you, I will not drink any wine], as long as the Holy Father has 
not come.’ 
(PoNA_19940110_LastSupper_transl.o18) 


Metaphorically, kalla:n also means ‘weather’, whereby a process of abstraction 
can be observed: In example (882), the speaker talks about the concrete and 
visible sky. In example (885), a sensual expression is linked to the term, which 
still yields the connotation of a concrete referent around the speaker. But in 
example (886), the speaker talks about the weather as an abstract concept. 
Additionally, it sparks the eye that in the latter two cases, the first-person plural 
possessive suffix appears at kallam. Given the low number of relevant tokens 
in the analyzed material, it cannot be finally answered whether kalla:mmit 
may be interpreted as lexicalized form already. However, since also kiimmiit (< 
kiin ‘sun’ + -BIt ‘POss.1PL’) is attested for the meaning ‘weather’ (Stachowski 
1993a: 164), it seems plausible that kalla:mmit may adhere to the same pat- 
tern. 


(885) K6r-6-giit dud kallaim-mit  timnij-d-a? 
see-PRS-2PL Q _ sky-POSS.1PL get.cold-PsT1-38G 
‘Do you see that the weather [lit. sky] is getting colder?’ 
(PoNA_2004_SnowOwl_flk.o14) 
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(886) Kata bud kallarm-mit kuhagan, menaj-dem-mit. 
just EMPH sky-Poss.iPL bad change-VBZ-PST2.3SG 
‘Just now, the weather is bad, it changed’ 
(KiPP_2009_Story_nar.KiPP.o27) 


The sun is called Adin, and the sunbeams are called kiin béata, literally meaning 
‘sun string’. Sunshine is expressed with the verb ték- ‘shine’, sunrise and sunset 
are described with the verbs tagis- ‘go out’ and tiis- ‘fall’. In either case, Aiin ‘sun’ 
is the subject in the clause, and the verbs appear in the third person singular 
in predicate position, like in example (887). The adjectives ‘sunny’ and ‘sunless’ 
are formed with the propriative suffix -LA:K and the negative existential noun 
hiok, yielding the forms ktinne:k ‘sunny’ and kiine huok ‘sunless; dull; cloudy’. 


(887) Uér-er, iiér-er, kiin, kiin tig-ar. 
be.happy-PRS.3SG be.happy-PRS.3SG sun sun shine-PRS.3SG 
‘He is happy, the sun, the sun is shining.’ 
(UoPP_ChGS_20170724_SocCogRetelli_nar.UoPP.030) 


The Earth is called hir, whereby this term is polysemous, also meaning ‘land’, 
‘place’ and ‘ground’. As for other planets, only a term for Venus is attested, 
namely colbon (Stachowski 1998: 70; Anna A. Barbolina p.c.). The moon is called 
éj, and the moonlight is named dina. The latter can also be used metaphoric- 
ally for ‘full moon’, otherwise a compound term, ¢/ twol-u:-ta ‘moon fill-NMLZ- 
POSS.38G’ = ‘lit. moon’s fullness’, is used. Analogously, ‘new moon’ is called 
tj hana-ta ‘moon new-POSSs.38G’ = ‘lit. moon’s newness’. Coming to stars, the 
hyperonym is Aulus ‘star’. Terms for single stars or constellations are sparsely 
attested: Only muiora hulus ‘lit. Northern star ~ tundra star’ for the Pole Star, 
aranas sulus® ‘lit. granary star’ for the Ursa Major and tirgel hulus for the 
Pleaides could be found, whereby the literal meaning of tirgel is unknown. 
Finally, the latter term is also used as a pars-pro-toto term for the Milky Way. 
Weather phenomena such as rain, fog and the like themselves are mostly 
referred to with nouns in Dolgan. Most terms are straightforward and do not 
exhibit any peculiarities. However, as shown in Chart 180, some comments are 
necessary. The items purga: ‘snowstorm’ and hobuodj ‘snowdrift’ are borrowings 
from different Russian varieties, which is inasmuch astonishing as snow and 
related phenomena are so prevailing on the Taimyr Peninsula that inherited 


8 The term is named by Stachowski (1998: 32) in this form, i.e. with initial s- instead of expected 
h-, which might be due to idiolectal sandhi in the given case. 
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CHART 180 Dolgan terms for weather phenomena 


Phenomenon Dolgan term Note 
sun kiin also means ‘day’ 
dawn, red sky tin 
cloud bilit 
rain hami:r 
rainbow kustuk 
snow, snowflake kar 
hail buona < Ewenki boa ‘id. 
hailstone tolot 
fog tuman cf. Russian tuman ‘id. 
rime kiria 
night dew tii hisk 
air halgin 
wind tial 
strong wind, whirlwind boloho 
snowstorm purga: < Russian purga ‘id’ 
tibi: tip- ‘flurry’ + -I: ‘NMLZ’ 
snowdrift hobuoj < dialectal Russian suvoj ‘id’ 
thunder, thunderstorm etin 
lightning etin uota ‘thunder’ + ‘fire’ 
gilbes 
aurora borealis elden Lower Dolgan (Stachowski 1998: 42) 


diike:bil iota ‘Yukaghir’ + ‘fire’; Upper Dolgan 
(Stachowski 1998: 90) 


a Note that twman ‘fog’ is inherited in Dolgan and no loanword from Russian; instead Russian 
borrowed the item from a Turkic variety (Fasmer 1987b [1958]: 119). 


words would be expected. In the case of ‘snowstorm’, there is the parallel term 
tibi: (nominalization of tip- ‘flurry’), but in the case of ‘snowdrift,, no such par- 
allel term could be found. Finally, the aurora borealis is called elden in Lower 
Dolgan, but allegedly, diike:bil ota ‘Yukaghir’s fire’ is used in Upper Dolgan as 
well (Stachowski 1998: 42, 90). However, the analyzed corpus material does not 
contain any of the terms named. Besides that, the latter term appears to be 
biased by Sakha to the extent that Sakha uses precisely the same term, and 
Sakha—in contrast to Dolgan—has contacts with Yukaghir. In Sakha itself, 
the term is a calque from Kolyma Yukaghir odul-locil ‘Yukaghir fire’ (Nikolaeva 
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2006: 458). Therefore, this term should be handled with care. Chart 180 lists all 
terms for weather phenomena detected in both the analyzed corpus material 
and relevant lexical sources. 

If the given weather phenomena appear in the predicate position in the 
clause, different strategies apply. In the case of rain, the noun Aamiz:r ‘rain’ can 
be mechanically verbalized, yielding the verb hami:rda:- ‘rain’ (888). Besides 
that, also the dummy verb tiis- ‘fall’ (see also Section 8.1.1 and Malchukov & 
Ogama 2011) can be used for all kinds of rainfall ((889) and (890)). For thunder 
and thunderstorms, the dummy verb et- ‘speak’ is used (891). 


(888) Kthin hamt:r-da:-bit, ae 
in.winter rain-VBZ-PST2.3SG 
‘In winter it rained, [the whole snow turned to ice]. 
(ErSV_1964_WarPartridgesPikes_flk.oo3) 


(889) [...] hamé:r tiis-piit du:, tuok du:? 
rain fall-pst2.3sG Q what Q 
‘(Did the edge of the chum drip], did it rain, or what?’ 
(UkET_19940424_OldWomantTaal_flk.o04) 


(890) Kéthinin, ka:r  tiis-teg-ine, [zee 
in.winter snow fall-TEMP-3SG 
‘In winter, when snow was falling, [the bird used to fly to a warm place]. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.oo2) 


(891) [...] etin et-er-in kérdiik kalla:n-na 
thunder speak-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3SG.GEN like — sky-DaT/LOC 
adam buol-but. 
noise become-PST2.3SG 
‘[It was not long], then a noise was sounding in the sky as if it was thun- 
dering.’ 
(PoNA_19900810_TojooAirplane_nar.o12) 


For attributive descriptions of the weather and the temperature, no noteworthy 
patterns can be observed. Adjectives can be either underived like biirkiik 
‘murky; foggy’ or derived from the nouns listed in Chart 180 like bélétta:k ‘cloudy’ 
(< bilit ‘cloud’). Chart 181 lists the Dolgan attributes for weather phenomena 
available in the analyzed material. 
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CHART 181 Dolgan attributes for weather phenomena 


Dolganterm Description Note 


Weather 
biirkiik murky, foggy 
bilitahiiok _ fair, cloudless _bélit ‘cloud’ + -(t)A ‘Poss’ + NEG.EX 
bilittask cloudy bilit ‘cloud’ + -LA:K ‘PROPR’ 
cumpu calm, lull 
denke clear, fair 
kura:nak dry 
kiine huok murky, cloudy — kiin ‘sun’ + -(t)A ‘POSS’ + NEG.EX 
tialla:k windy tial ‘wind’+ -LA:K ‘PROPR’ 
Temperature 
timniz cold both noun and adjective 
hériiin enjoyably cool 
iciges warm 
iti: warm, hot both noun and adjective 


1.1.7 Spatial Orientation and Cardinal Directions 

The expression of spatial orientation can be established both deictically and 
referentially, both being touched upon in this section. First, some functional 
aspects of local deixis (demonstratives, deictic directions) are discussed and 
afterwards, referential devices for the expression of spatial orientation (land- 
marks, cardinal directions) are described. 

As shown in Section 3.3.2.3, local deixis in Dolgan is organized in a threefold 
distance-oriented system, the demonstrative pronouns being as follows: bu 
‘this (here)’ vs iti ‘this (there)’ vs ol ‘that. The correlating demonstrative adverbs 
expressing both the location and the goal of movement are manna ~ munna ~ 
bunna ‘here, hither (at/to the speaker)’, itinne ‘here, hither (a bit further)’ and 
onno ‘there, thither’. The demonstrative adverbs expressing the source of move- 
ment are mantan ~ muntan ‘from here (at the speaker), itinten ‘from here (a bit 
further)’ and onton ‘from there’. The first-named proximal items are used when 
the speaker points to place immediately in their vicinity. Given different con- 
texts and, thus, different frames of reference, the immediateness can change, 
too. In example (892), the speaker calls her son to come to her, i.e. to her imme- 
diate vicinity. In example (893), in turn, the speaker refers with manna even 
to the whole Taimyr Peninsula, since she is there now and contrasts it to the 
Republic of Sakha in the given context. 
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(892) Mijatu:, kel manna! 
Mijatu come.IMP.28G hither 
‘Mijatu, come here!’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.176) 


(893) Manna gin-a-gin, Tajmi:r-ga gin-a-gin? 
here  make-prs-28G Taimyr-DAT/LOC make-PRs-28G 
‘Do you mean here, do you mean on Taimyr?”? 
(ZhNA_KuNS_20xx_LifeAndMusic_conv.KuNS.003) 


The items onno and onton fulfil the opposite function since they refer to places 
far from the speaker. Again the frame of reference may differ regarding its 
dimension. In example (894), the speaker refers to the last day’s camp of 
nomadizing, whereas in example (895), the speaker refers to the settlement of 
Tura, located several hundred kilometres away. 


(894) Kérdik da, onno hu:r-ka ka:l-bit buolla. 
truth EMPH there temporary.camp-DAT/LOC stay-PST.3SG MOD 
‘Indeed it seems that it [= a reindeer] has stayed there, at the other sta- 
tion. 

(KiMN_1975_ReindeerHerding_nar.o85) 


(895) Vassa kim Tura-ga bar e-t-e, onno ogo 
Vassa where.PH Tura-DAT/LOC EX be-PST1-38G there child 
tor6:-biit-e, Bele 


give.birth-PsT2-3SG 

‘Vassa was in Tura, there she gave birth to a child, [his name is Egorka, 
her own name is Vassa].’ 

(KuSE_2009_Family_nar.KuSE.013) 


The items itinne and itinten, which are much less frequent from a quantitat- 
ive point of view, take an intermediate position in this respect. They point to 
a place, which is contrasted to the speaker’s vicinity, but still relatively close in 
the given frame of reference, eventually even visible. When uttering example 
(896), the text-internal speaker is in the settlement of Syndassko. He is asked 
why the moorage for ships is being erected some kilometres away from the set- 
tlement, and now he explains that it is due to the deeper fairway over there. 


g In the given example, as well as in similar contexts, the verb gin- ‘make’ has the additional 
connotation ‘mean’. 
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(896) Udés-kiit kiicctigiij munna, ol — thin itinne 
fairway-POSs.2PL small here that because.of over.there 
buol-ar tids-kiit. 


be-PRS.38G fairway-POSS.2PL 
‘The fairway is small here, therefore the fairway is over there.’ 
(KiPP_2009_Syndassko_nar.o21) 


Further spatial orientation is often established with the relational nouns 
described in Section 3.1.3, whereby the referential anchor can be either the 
speaker (897) or any other referent (898). 


(897) [..] of  diek inni-biti-tten, bu kamanda_ bier-el-ler. 
that towards front-POSS.1PL-ABL this command give-PRS-3PL 
‘{In the morning ...] those from in front of us give this command. 
(ChVD_AkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.088) 


(898) Hérga-tin inn-i-ger nilcagaj 
sledge-POSS.3SG.GEN front-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC wet 
tom-mut it tur-ar. 


freeze-PTCP.PST dog stand-PRS.3SG 
‘In front of his sledge, a wet and chilled through dog is standing.’ 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar194) 


An exception of this pattern are the terms for the left and right side of some- 
thing, which are the adjectives kayas ‘left’ and uya ‘right’. When not used as 
modifiers like, e.g. in Aayas/una atak ‘left/right leg’, these terms most often 
occur together with the postposition diek ‘towards’ like in example (899). 


(899) [..] kKayas diek, una diek — emie ikki-li: kihi. 
left towards right towards also two-DIsTR human 
‘[There are two people in the front], on the left and the right also two 
people on each side: 
(ChVD_AkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.o050) 


Since the geographical environment on the Taimyr Peninsula is rather mono- 
tonous, the most important landmarks for spatial orientation are the tundra 
(both Arctic and forest tundra), rivers, lakes, and the sea in the north-eastern 
part of the Dolgan territory. The tundra is called miiora in Upper Dolgan and tia 
in Lower Dolgan, whereby the former term sporadically occurs in Lower Dol- 
gan speech as well. The meaning ‘tundra’ is not original to the items: miiora is a 
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borrowing from Russian more ‘sea’ and is polysemous in Dolgan, too, meaning 
‘tundra’ and ‘sea’. tia is an inherited Turkic item, which initially meant ‘(for- 
ested) mountain’ (cf. Turkish dag ‘mountain’) (TeniSev 2001: 94-95); even in 
Sakha, téa means ‘forest’ and ‘taiga, and the word lacks the meaning ‘tundra’ 
(Slepcov 1972: 417). In (Lower) Dolgan, téa designates both ‘tundra’ and ‘forest’ 
The dialectal distribution of the terms mora and tia can be explained when 
considering the geography of the relevant zones of settlement. In the Lower 
Dolgan settlements at the Gulf of Khatanga (Zhdanikha, Novorybnoe, Syn- 
dassko), the tundra is always south-eastwards since north-westwards, there is 
the sea. As for Popigay, there is a rather hilly forested tundra than flat Arctic 
tundra around the settlement. This means that the forest and the tundra are in 
the same direction and can thus easily be named likewise. In the Upper Dolgan 
settlements along the rivers Kheta and Avam (Kheta, Katyryk, Volochanka, Ust’- 
Avam) and formerly around the lakes near Norilsk, the situation is different. 
Here, the Arctic tundra is north-westwards, and the forested Putorana Moun- 
tains are south-eastwards. Hence, ‘tundra’ and ‘forest’ can hardly be referred 
to by the same item. Instead, the polysemous term muora ‘tundra; sea’ is used. 
Indeed, the vast Arctic tundra may appear like a sea, whence in Upper Dolgan, 
the meaning of the term has been extended (see also Stachowski (2010: 241) for 
a more detailed account). 

As was already touched upon in the introductory sections, the axis Dudinka- 
Khatanga is essential for the Dolgan ethnogenesis. The relevant rivers along 
this axis, ie. Kneta and Khatanga, as well as the river Popigay in the very north- 
east, are also important for spatial orientation for the Dolgans since they facil- 
itate orientation and movement. Reference to a point upriver is established 
with the adverbs ihe ~ iizhe ‘up; upwards; upriver’ and idhetten ~ iizshetten 
‘from up; from upriver’, and reference to a point downriver is established with 
the adverbs allara: ‘down; downwards; downriver’ and allara:ttan ‘from below; 
from downriver’. 

As for the description of cardinal points, the Dolgan system appears to be 
“nothing but chaos” (Stachowski 2010: 234) at first glance. The following terms 
for cardinal points can be found in Dolgan: 


north muiora, allara: 

south hoguru,, ta:s, iidéhe ~ tizhe 
west  ha:pat, miora, iidhe ~ tizhe 
east _allara:, ta:s 


Given the geographical environment described above, it seems logical to as- 
sume that the central axes of orientation for the Dolgans are not in north- 
south and east-west but northwest-southeast and southwest-northeast direc- 
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tions. The former axis is essential for migrations with the reindeer, ie. from 
the settlements to the tundra and back. The latter axis is crucial when moving 
along the rivers Kheta and Khatanga, i.e. formerly along the Khatanga Trading 
Way. Given this, the term mudora ‘lit. tundra’ means ‘north-west, tars ‘lit. stone’ 
means ‘south-east’, iiGhe ~ iizhe ‘lit. up(river)’ means ‘south-west’ and allara: ‘lit. 
down(river)’ means ‘north-east’. Consequently, the primary cardinal points in 
Dolgan are actually not cardinals but inter-cardinals (Stachowski 2010: 237). 
Example (g00) illustrates this very neatly. The speaker—living in the settle- 
ment of Novorybnoe—tells that she was born on the other side of the Gulf 
of Khatanga, i.e. north-westwards from Novorybnoe. After that, she came to 
Novorybnoe to marry her husband, i.e. south-eastwards from her place of birth. 


(g00) Muora diek toré:-biit-tim, onton er-ge 
northwest towards be.born-PsT2-1sG then husband-DAT/LOc 
bar-am-min ta:s diek hir-dem-mit-im. 


g0-CVB.SEQ-1SG southeast towards land-vBz-PST2-1SG 

‘I was born in the north-west, having married, I lived more south- 
eastwards,’ 

(UkET_AkEE_19940424_ SongsTales_conv.UkET.002) 


Finally, the less frequent terms hoguru: ‘south’ and ha:pat ‘west’ are cognate to 
Sakha soguru: ‘id’ and a loan from Russian zapad ‘id’, respectively; they, indeed 
denote the cardinals south and west (Stachowski 2010: 237). To sum up, it can 
be said that the expression of spatial orientation in Dolgan was largely adap- 
ted to the geographical environment on the Taimyr Peninsula and, thus, to the 
needs of orientation there. 


1.18 Temporal Orientation 

Like in the case of spatial orientation, linguistic expressions of temporal ori- 
entation may be deictic or referential. The primary distinction between the 
moment of speech and another time—in both past and future—is established 
with the adverbs ani ‘now’ and occogo ‘then’ like in example (901). Additionally, 
temporal reference to a time long ago can be established with bélir ‘long ago; 
once upon a time’, like in example (902). 


(901) Océogo olus da itir-bet e-ti-lere 
then very EMPH get.drunk-NEG.PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-3PL 
ani-gi kordiik. 
now-ADJZ like 
‘At that time the people didn’t drink that much as nowadays’ [people]. 
(PoNA_AkPG_1994_MPXarlampiev_nar.PoNA.081) 
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(902) Bélér don _ olor-but, tonus-tar. 
long.ago people live-pst2.3sG Ewenki-PL 
‘Long time ago, there lived people, Ewenks. 
(ErSV_1964_OldManHares_flk.o01) 


CHART 182 Deictic expressions for temporal orientation 


Time Dolgan term Notes 

last year bilirizn lit. ‘last; past’ 

day before yesterday nara: kiin inara: ‘opposite’ + kiin ‘day’ 
yesterday begehe: ~ begehe 

today biigiin < bu ‘this’ + kiin ‘day’ 

this year bijéil 

tomorrow harsin 


day after tomorrow __6jii:n ~ Gjiin 
next year ehi:l 


For more precise deictic temporal expressions, only days and years play a role 
in Dolgan. Thereby, the system is symmetrical since a reference to both the last 
and the next year, as well as to both the previous and the following two days, can 
be established. If another time point in the past or the future shall be referred 
to, the given temporal unit is modified with béliré:n ‘last; past’ and néniid ‘next’, 
respectively, e.g. ndniid éj ‘next month’. Chart 182 lists the deictic expressions for 
temporal orientation in Dolgan. 

As for time periods expressed by referential expressions, it can be said that 
the traditionally relevant units are years, seasons, months and times of the day 
for Dolgans. Nevertheless, the applicable terms exhibit some linguistic pecu- 
liarities. Dolgan dtl ‘year’, though ultimately cognate to, e.g. Turkish yi, is no 
successor form of Common Turkic *fil, but a Mongolic loan, cf. Khalkha Mon- 
golian gil and Buryat gel (TeniSev 2001: 70-71). If the Dolgan form were a suc- 
cessor of ‘fil, its shape should be *hil, cf., e.g. Dolgan Auiol ‘way’ < Common 
Turkic “fof > Turkish yol (Johanson 2021: 366-368). Ubrjatova (1985: 37-38) 
notes the parallel forms d%#/and hil in Norilsk Dolgan; in the INEL Dolgan Cor- 
pus, the less frequent variant hil appears a dozen times. The terms ¢j ‘month’ 
and kiin ‘sun’ are homonymous, also meaning ‘moon’ and ‘sun, respectively. In 
the former case, this homonymy implies that ¢ originally designated a lunar 
month with 29.5 days, but today, it certainly refers to a month in the Gregorian 
calendar. 
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CHART 183 Dolgan terms for time periods 


Time period Dolganterm Notes 


year ‘él, (hil) the former < Mongolic 
month dj also meaning ‘moon’ 
week nediele < Russian nedelja ‘id’ 
day kiin also meaning ‘sun’ 
hour Cais < Russian cas ‘id. 
minute minuta < Russian minuta ‘id. 


The units of weeks, hours and minutes are nowadays known and familiar 
among the Dolgans but traditionally not relevant. This differentiation can be 
shown by the fact that the former time units are expressed by inherited Dolgan 
terms, whereas Russian loanwords are exclusively used for the latter. 

When referring to a specific year, the year is expressed by the relevant ordinal 
numeral, to which additionally the propriative suffix -LA:K is attached. Most 
often, like in example (g03), only the numbers referring to the decade and the 
year are spelt out. 


(903) Bieh-vion térd-iis-te:k dil-tan  iilele:-bit-im bud. 
five-ten four-ORD-PROPR year-ABL work-PsT2-18SG EMPH 
‘I was working since [19]54. 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.106) 


The seasons are as displayed in Chart 184. Additionally, the term karana kihin 
‘polar night; lit. black winter’, lasting from November to January, is worth men- 
tioning in this context. 

Coming to months, Dolgan exhibits native terms for their designation. All 
terms (see Chart 185 below) are based on the noun ¢j ‘moon; month’. Since tra- 
ditionally, the Dolgans did not know a calendar system and the lunar months 
constantly shift over the years, it is likely that the Dolgan months are not fixed to 
the dates in the Gregorian calendar. Unfortunately, this cannot be reconstruc- 
ted with the available material. As can been from the list below, most terms 
are related to weather phenomena (e.g. Aiin taksar tja ‘January; month of the 
sunrise’) or important events for reindeer herding (e.g. taba emijdi:r ija ‘April; 
month of the lactation of reindeer’). Moreover, the data collected in the 1930s 
by E.I. Ubrjatova from Norilsk Dolgan differ to some extent from the otherwise 
attested data. The differences are most prominent in the case of the autum- 
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CHART 184 Dolgan terms for seasons 


Season Dolganterm Notes 

spring ha:s also meaning ‘age’ 
summer hajin 

autumn kiihiin 

winter kihin 


polar night karanakihin lasting from November to January 


nal months September, October and November. Here, Norilsk Dolgan refers to 
Orthodox saints’ days, whereas natural phenomena are taken as descriptions 
in other varieties. 

Given the manifold terminology, some comments are in order here. The 
given terms can be categorized into two groups: First, descriptive or depictive 
terms like érgakta ija ‘month of the mosquitos’ and second, terms connected 
to the Orthodox calendar like Ujbaniap éja ‘month of Ivanov’s [day]’, thus, con- 
taining Russian proper names. Interestingly enough, Stachowski (2000: 295- 
297) argues that the latter group represents the traditional Dolgan terminology 
better than the former group: According to him (Stachowski 2000: 297), the 
former group contains “ad hoc formations’, which do not occur in natural Dol- 
gan speech. From my point of view, this is a too strict judgement as related 
to the former group. Admittedly, complex forms like taba emijdi:r tja ‘month 
of the lactation of reindeer’, formed with a heavy noun phrase as an attribute, 
may be artificial to a certain extent. Nevertheless, the denomination of lunar 
phases in naming months is traditionally common to many Siberian people. 
The Russian ethnographer K.M. Rychkov collected, e.g. a list of Sym Ewenki 
terms for months in the 1910s (see transcript NNR3_1913_ Months_misc in the 
INEL Evenki Corpus, Dabritz & Gusev 2021), which is hardly influenced by 
Russian in any manner. There, a period in June ~ July is called iryakta ‘lit. 
botfly’ and a period in September ~ October is called wwun ‘lit. coastal ice’ 
in Sym Ewenki. Consequently, neither the Dolgan terms listed in Chart 185 
appear to be that constructed as Stachowski (2000) argues. However, Stachow- 
ski (2000: 297) is correct in pointing out that the Dolgan terms are hardly 
exact counterparts to the months within the Gregorian calendar but instead 
periods corresponding to lunar phases, which may be variable in different 
years. 

As for usage patterns, it has to be noticed that the Russian terms are used 
more often in modern Dolgan speech. Nonetheless, the traditional terms for 
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CHART 185 Traditional Dolgan terms for months 


Month Dolgan term Literal meaning 
January kiin taksar tja month of the sunrise 
February _ pais tiiher tja month when the deadfalls fall 
iidles éja month of the smokehole 
iilest ija (Norilsk) 22? 
March hiraj hilijar éja month when the face gets warmer 
héanan ija month of the burbots 
April taba emijdi:r ija month of the lactation of reindeer 
May tugut toriizr ija month of the birth of [reindeer] calves 
June kémitol tja month of the grease ice 
u: keler ija (Norilsk) month when the water comes 
July kumarr tiiher ta month when the mosquitos fall 
birdak tja (Norilsk) month of the mosquitos 
August irgakta ija month of the reindeer botfly 
September bulka:hin tja month of tempest 
tii:n karanarar tja month when the night gets dark 
Ujbaniap ija (Norilsk) month of Ivanov’s [day] 
October — burs tonor/tonoror ija month when the ice freezes 
Pokruop éja (Norilsk) month of Pokrov’s [day] 
November  kiin tiiher tja month of the sunset 
Mitiriep ija (Norilsk) month of Dimitriev’s [day] 
December karaya kihin éja month of the polar night 
karana kem (1st half) dark time 


kutujak ka:mar keme (2nd half) time when the lemmings walk 
karana kiin tja (Norilsk) month of the dark day 


months exist, and elder Dolgans do recognize them. Example (904) shows the 
usage of the traditional term for ‘August’, whereas, in example (905), the Rus- 
sian term for ‘January’ is used. 


(904) trgakta éj-a baran-ar 
reindeer.botfly month-POSs.3S8G run.out-PTCP.PRS 
kiin-ner-e tur-but-tara iti: bagajt. 
day-PL-POSS.3SG stand.up-PST2-3PL hot very 
‘The last days of August became very warm, 
(PoNA_19900810_TripToVolochanka_nar.oo2) 
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(905)  [...] kéhén-ni janvar’ ¢j-ga dieri. 
winter-ADJZ January month-DAT/LOC until 
‘[After Kursk I was at places, where the actual war took place], until the 
winter month January [in the year 1944]. 
(MiXS_1967_SoldierInSecondWorldWar_nat.043) 


The days of the week are referred to by the relevant Russian terms without 
exception in the analyzed material; example (906) illustrates this. 


(906) Subbota aji ill-e:cci-bit, panede'lnik-ka _—_t6tt6rii 
Saturday at.every take.away-HAB-1PL Monday-DAT/LOC back 
ill-e-bit. 


take.away-PRS-1PL 

‘Every Saturday we collect [the children], on Monday we bring [them] 
back: 

(PoPD_KuNS_2004_Life_conv.PoPD.096) 


Finally, the times of the day are as displayed in Chart 186, the terms being used 
both as nouns in argument position and as temporal adverbs. 


CHART 186 Dolgan terms for times of the day 


Time of the day Dolgan term Notes 

morning harsierda ~ harstarda 

noon kiin ortoto lit. ‘middle of the day’ 
evening kiehe 

night tin 

midnight tiizn ortoto lit. ‘middle of the night’ 


1.19 Traditional Life 
As described in Section 1.4, all central domains of the traditional Dolgan way 
of life are connected to the reindeer, reindeer herding and reindeer hunt- 
ing. In what follows, the extensive reindeer terminology of Dolgan will be 
presented at first. I owe special thanks to Florian Jark, who accurately col- 
lected, arranged and analyzed the numerous reindeer terms. After discussing 
this semantic field, the Dolgan types of housing and transport are touched 
upon. 

In Section 11.1.5, it is stated that Dolgan distinguishes between domestic- 
ated and wild individuals of the species Rangifer tarandus, the reindeer: Wild 
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reindeer are called ké:l, whereas domesticated reindeer are called taba. Since 
the Dolgans learned reindeer herding from the Ewenks, it is not surprising that 
reindeer terminology is predominantly borrowed from Ewenki. However, the 
cover term for domesticated reindeer, taba, is no Ewenki borrowing but has 
cognates in the Turkic language family, e.g. Turkish deve ‘camel’. First of all, 
reindeer are categorized according to their sex and fertility. Female reindeer 
are called tihi—this term is also used for other animals, but then the animal 
has to be further specified. More seldom, female reindeer are referred to with 
ba:jtahin, which is ultimately a Mongolic loan, cf. Written Mongolian bajitasun 
(Katuzynski 1961: 36). According to Stachowski (1998: 52), the term may also 
refer to infertile female reindeer in Dolgan, but the analyzed material cannot 
support this. Instead, the term ba:nga.j ~ ma:nga,j, a borrowing from Ewenki 
wamngaj ‘infertile female reindeer’ (Vasilevi¢ 1958: 78), is used in this domain. 
The most neutral term for male reindeer is bu:r, which designates both bulls 
and castrated male reindeer. Reindeer bulls are referred to with ati:r, castrated 
male reindeer are called aktami: (bu:r). Both bur and att:r are inherited Turkic 
items, having narrowed their meaning to reindeer, and the modifier aktami: 
is taken from the Ewenki verb form akta-mi: ‘castrate-INF’ (Vasilevié 1958: 21). 
Stachowski (1993a: 184) additionally names nara ~ naira: ‘uncastrated reindeer 
bull’ (< Ewenki na:ra: ‘id.’), but this item is again not attested in the analyzed 
material. Finally, there are two more specific terms: oro:ti: designates both 
a reindeer calf that has been born late in the year as well as its mother (< 
Ewenki oro:ti: ‘reindeer calf born late in the year’), and nenéern is used for (wild) 
reindeer bulls which have thrown off their antlers (< Ewenki nisnéa:n ‘without 
antlers’). The examples (907) to (909) show some of the discussed terms in rel- 
evant contexts. 


(907)  [...] tugut-ta:rk  tthi hild’-ar 
calf-PROPR female.reindeer go-PRS.3SG 
die-ti-ger. 
house-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC 
‘[...], a female reindeer with a calf is going around his house. 
(MiPP_1996_OldManButterfly_flk.o57) 


(908) Bihigi  ejie-ke ol ikki: atizr-é 
1PL.PRO 2SG.PRO-DAT/LOC that two reindeer.bull-acc 
bier-iek-pit. 
give-F UT-1PL 
‘We will give you those two reindeer bulls. 
(PoS_PrG_1964_Kaamyylaak_flk.o27) 
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(909) Aktami: bur emis bagaji kel-er. 
castrated male.reindeer fat very come-PRS.3SG 
‘A very fat castrated reindeer bull comes. 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.o64) 


In addition to sex and fertility, the reindeer’s age is a decisive parameter for 
their denomination. Reindeer calves are generally called tugut in the year when 
they are born, the specification to their sex being as follows: irgek tugut ‘male 
calf’ vs tihé tugut ‘female calf’. According to Stachowski (1993a: 217), a female 
reindeer calf can also be called taragaj ~ tarakaj, which usually designates a 
one-year-old or two-year-old female reindeer. A reindeer calf, which has just 
been born, can additionally be called hahil tugut ‘yellow calf’ ~ ‘fox calf’ (Popov 
1935: 203). The term Aahil is also used for human children when being breastfed, 
cf, e.g. [...] hahél ogolo:k ‘[...] he has a breastfed child’ (BoND_1964_ThreeBroth- 
ers_flk.oo3). From the second year of age, the term tugut is not used anymore. 
Instead, there is a long list of terms specifying the sex, age, and eventually, fer- 
tility of the reindeer; most of these terms are borrowed from Ewenki, whence 
this is not explicitly noted in Chart 187. 

Besides that, reindeer are also named regarding their function in nomadiz- 
ing and everyday life. First of all, there are tamed reindeer fed with bread—they 
are called azku. The origin of the term is worth commenting on since it occurs 
in all Samoyedic languages of the Taimyr Peninsula: Nganasan awku (Wagner- 
Nagy 2019: 480), Enets awka (Sorokina & Bolina 2009: 48), and Tundra Nenets 
awka (Lehtisalo 1956: 14). Therefore, Chelimskij (2000: 321) argues convincingly 
that this item is one of the few Nganasan loanwords in Dolgan since the term 
is widely spread in Uralic languages (inherited in Northern Samoyedic and 
borrowed to Khanty and Komi), but Ewenki lacks it. A special type of tamed 
reindeer, used in a calling game on wild reindeer, is called ondo:do (< Ewenki 
ondo.gdo ‘id’). Since reindeer are included in nomadizing for pulling sledges 
and carrying luggage, they are also named according to their function, as Chart 
188 shows. A term worth commenting on from an ethnographic perspective 
is ugucak ~ u:cak ‘riding reindeer’ < Ewenki ugucak ‘id’. Here it can be shown 
exceptionally well that not only the term was borrowed from Ewenki, but also 
the concept behind it since Tungusic people were the only people in Central 
Siberia using reindeer as beasts of burden as well as for riding them (Forsyth 
1992: 50). 

Since reindeer are not sedentary animals, people have to follow them when 
they wander. As described in Section 1.4, the Dolgans were therefore tradi- 
tionally semi-nomadic. The concept of a nomadic lifestyle is expressed with 
the lexeme kés, which is used both nominally meaning ‘nomad’ ~ ‘(reindeer) 
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CHART 187 Dolgan terms for reindeer according to their age 
Age Sex Dolgan term Notes 

Before reaching the age of fertility (usually < 2 years) 
1-2 years female taragaj~tarakaj < Mongolic 
1-2 years female muojka 
1-2 years male muojka 
1-2 years male abalaka:n ~ 

abilakain 

After reaching the age of fertility (usually > 2 years) 
1year female (having calved) ayni~ enni 
2 years female hacari: 
22years female (havingcalved) ine tihi lit. ‘mother female’ 
3 years female (having calved) _bi:rde téré:biit lit. ‘having calved once’ 
4 years female (having calved) _ikkite téré:biit lit. ‘having calved twice’ 
5 years female (having calved) _ iste térd:biit lit. ‘having calved thrice’ 
x years female (having calved) —_x-TA tord:biit lit. ‘having calved x times’ 
3 years male ikte:ne 
4 years male namarkana ~ 

nogarka:na 

5 years male amarkana 
6 years male GeRe 
7 years male bu:r 
>7 years male hippit taba lit. ‘ripe reindeer’ 


a_ As for Sakha, Hauenschild (2008: 3) gives the term a:ta siippiit ‘having lost its name’ for a six- 
year-old reindeer bull. This is apparently because there are specific terms for reindeer bulls 
under six years, but afterwards they are simply called bw ‘bull’. Whether this can be trans- 
ferred to Dolgan, remains a question for further research; in the analyzed material the term 
does not occur. 


caravan’ and verbally meaning ‘nomadize’. In a slightly more abstract sense, the 


process of nomadizing is referred to with the nominalized form kéhii:. Whereas 


kés is used as a cover term, the term dlgdbiin (< Ewenki algawu:n ‘one of reindeer 


from caravan’) only designates reindeer caravans in summer. Example (910) 


illustrates this since the speaker explains how children imitate nomadizing in 


summer. 
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CHART 188 Dolgan terms for reindeer according to their function when nomadizing 


Function Dolganterm Notes 

riding reindeer ugucak ~u:cak < Ewenki ugucak ‘id’ 

front reindeer in a team nuonu < Ewenki nogu: ‘front; reins’ 
n'uonuhut n’'ionu + -Clt ‘AGN’ 

left reindeer in a team kostu:ir < Ewenki kosturr ‘id.’ 

right reindeer in a team 222 

last reindeer inacaravan __urahala:k uraha ‘pole’ + -LA:K ‘PROPR’ 

carrying the tent poles 

herd of free-running delemice: < Ewenki dalamica:n ‘reindeer 

domesticated reindeer running apart from caravan’ 


behind a caravan 


(910) Hajin kajdak hild’-ar-gin, ta:h-i 
inssummer how  g0-PTCP.PRS-POSS.2SG.ACC stone-ACC 
munnu-n-an-nin 6lbékiin omnn’-u0-n. 
gather-MID-CVB.SEQ-2SG summer.caravan play-FUT-2SG 
‘How you nomadize in summer, you collect stones and play reindeer 
caravan.’ 
(UkET_AkKEE_19940424_ SongsTales_conv.UkET.035) 


When nomadizing, different types of sledges are used for transporting both 
humans and luggage, the latter being called tahagas in Dolgan. The terms listed 
in Chart 189 occur in the analyzed material. Given the occurrence of appar- 
ently homonymous terms, their exact usage domains remain, however, partly 
unclear. 

The last term listed leads to the Dolgan terms for different dwelling types. 
There is much variation in this lexical domain since, on the one hand, different 
dwelling traditions were mixed in the Dolgan ethnogenesis and, on the other 
hand, the semi-nomadic lifestyle called for different types of dwellings at differ- 
ent times of the year. The primary term for any kind of dwelling is die, which 
is used for houses made of wood or bricks as well. The most prominent type 
of dwelling is the conical pole tent—often also referred to as “chum” in Eng- 
lish literature—which is called uraha die (uraha ‘pole’ + de ‘dwelling; house’) 
in Dolgan. This type of dwelling was taken over from the Ewenks; thus, many 
terms for parts of the pole tent are of Ewenki origin, too. Given the round layout 
of the pole tent, the space within was organized around a fireplace. The place 
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CHART 189 Dolgan terms for different types of sledges 


Function Dolgan Notes 
term 

sledge hirga < Mongolic 

cargo sledge heti: 


broad cargo sledge with walls _biitej heti: ‘closed’ + ‘cargo sledge’ 
at front and back 


reindeer sledge for travelling turku < Ewenki turku ‘reindeer sledge’ 
high sledge for travelling hamki < Russian sanki ‘sledge’ 
travelling sledge, openinfront  éra:ki < Ewenki irazka ~ iru:ka ‘cargo 
and back, with curved runners sledge’ 

sledge house boluok < local Russian balok ‘id 


hirgadie ‘sledge’ + ‘house’ 


in the back part of the tent behind the fire was reserved for men (ketegeri:n), 
the front part of the tent was the place for women and crockery items (coyal 
~ €uonail ~ Cuonal). The non-exhaustive Chart 190 lists a handful of important 
features of the pole tent. 

Besides the pole tent, a couple of further dwelling types were known to the 
Dolgans. To what extent they were used is hard to judge from a synchronic point 
of view; nevertheless, the attested terminology is presented here. Besides the 
term uraha die, also the Ewenki term d’uka: is attested for naming the pole 
tent. However, this term and its diminutive form d’uka:ka:n have the secondary 
meaning ‘birth tent’: In this small tent, women gave birth to their child, only 
accompanied by a midwife. For other people, it was not allowed to enter this 
tent. The woman giving birth bent over a pole called togoho. After the delivery, 
the tent poles and the birth pole are not dismantled but left. In example (911), 
the speaker tells that she was giving birth in the tundra and that her birth tents 
are still there. 


(911) [...] d@’uka-ka:t-tar-im ani da_ tur-al-lar. 
tent-DIM-PL-POSS.1SG now and stand-PRS-3PL 
‘{I gave birth in the tundra, of course, my God], my small tents still 
stand there. 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.279) 


In winter, Dolgans also dwelled in pit-dwellings at the edge of the forest tun- 
dra. These pit-dwellings are called golomo (< Ewenki golomo ‘id’), baltisak or 
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CHART 190 Dolgan terms for parts of the traditional pole tent 


495 


Part 


Dolgan term 


Notes 


place in the tent for crockery, 

place for women 

back part of the tent, 

place for men 

tent pole 

pocket at the lower part of the tent 
cover for attaching the tent pole 
main supporting tent poles 

pole at the tent entrance, like a door- 
post 

threshold 

pole in the middle of the tent, where 
the crossbar ike:ptin is attached 
string to attach the crossbar ike:ptin 
at the tent’s scaffold 

crossbar in the tent, where the kettle 
is hung up 

hook for hanging up the kettle 
leather cover for the tent 


smokehole 
leather cover for the smoke hole 
part of tent cover close to smokehole 


conal~ cudya:l < Ewenki co:na: ‘id? 


~ Cuional 


ketegeri:n 


uraha 


unan 


huiona 
irke 


kurltir ~ koltir 
cimka 


ana:ptin 
ike:ptin 


oldom 
éldiin 


idles 
ne:ptin 


tineken 


< Ewenki ho:na ‘id? 


< Ewenki kultir ‘id’ 
< Ewenki cizmka ‘middle 


pole in tent’ 


< Ewenki i:ka:ptuin ‘id.; hook 
for hanging up the kettle’ 

< Ewenki oldon ~ ollon ‘id? 

< Ewenki allun ‘lower part of 
leather cover’ 


< Ewenki naptan- ‘cover’ 


< Ewenki unaka:n ‘id’ 


more seldom balagan (cf. Sakha balagan ‘yurt’). All three have a rectangular 


layout with four bearing poles in the corners, yielding a pyramid. The walls of 


the dwellings are built with wooden planks and clay. According to Popov (1952: 


165-166), the golomo was the smallest type of pit-dwellings lacking windows 


and a ceiling; a baltisak had a ceiling, but no windows either, and a balagan 


had both a ceiling and windows. Finally, in the 19th century, Russian merchants 


brought small huts built on sledges to the Taimyr Peninsula, which are called 
boltiok (< local Russian balok ~ bolok ‘id. or hirga die, literally meaning ‘sledge 


house’ (Popov 1952: 166). 
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1.110 Folk Taxonomy 

Whereas in Section 1.2, the endonyms and exonyms for the designation of Dol- 
gans were described, this section focuses on the Dolgan terms for representat- 
ives of other ethnic groups. The Nganasans are called ha:maj in Dolgan, origin- 
ating in Russian samojed ‘Samoyed’. Since word-initial A- replaced word-initial 
s- of the loan origin, it can be concluded that the term has been taken over to 
Dolgan in relatively early periods of contact between Russians and Dolgans. 
Given this etymology and the fact that a specific term for Enetses is missing in 
Dolgan, it seems reasonable to assume that ha:maj was also used to designate 
Enetses—at least Tundra Enetses, who were in contact with Nganasans and led 
a similar lifestyle. However, in modern Dolgan speech, Enetses are referred to 
by the Russian term enc. The third relevant Samoyedic group, the Nenetses, 
are called d'ura:k ~ d’'urak in Dolgan, borrowed from the nowadays obsolete 
Russian exonym jurak ‘Nenets’. Opposed to the Enetses, the Nenetses are still 
today referred to with this term. Example (912) illustrates the divergent treat- 
ment of Enetses and Nenetses in Dolgan speech, the speaker talking about the 
ethnic groups present in Potapovo.!° 


(912) Iti haka-lar, dura:k-tar, enec-tar onton nem’ec-tar. 
that Dolgan-pL Nenets-PL Enets-PL then German-PL 
‘That is, Dolgans, Nenetses, Enetses and Germans’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.KuNS.039) 


The Ewenks are called toyus by the Dolgans, borrowed from the obsolete Rus- 
sian term tungus ‘Tungus; Ewenk’ At first glance, it appears counterintuitive 
that the Dolgans, having emerged from Ewenki clans, use a Russian exonym 
for denoting the Ewenks. However, it has to be kept in mind that the self- 
denominations of the Ewenki clans—most prominently dulgan—were turned 
into self-denominations of the Dolgans. Therefore, a foreign term had to be 
used to keep the ethnicities apart. Finally, the Sakha people are generally called 
haka in Dolgan, i.e. similar to the Dolgans themselves. In cases of potential 
ambiguity, however, the Russian term jakut can also be used to clarify that 
Sakha people are meant and not Dolgans. A good case in point is example (913), 
in which the interviewer asks her guest whether he sings his Dolgan songs along 
the lines of Sakha songs. 


10 The Germans referred to here are probably descendants of war prisoners deported to 
forced labour camps (GULAG) in and around Norilsk. 
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(913) [...] jakut-tar iria-lari-nan ta:k_da tard-a-gin  ebit ei? 
Sakha-PL song-POSS.3PL-INS EMPH.R pull-PRS-2SG EVID AFF 
‘[And so your songs] you get like the Sakha songs, right?’ 
(ZhNA_KuNS_20xx_LifeAndMusic_conv.KuNS.o0o9) 


Russians are called n’u:cca by the Dolgans, a malapropism of the stem rus’, 
which ultimately goes back to Old Norse. This kind of denomination of the Rus- 
sians is widespread in Siberia, e.g. Nganasan Uiia?sa (Wagner-Nagy 2019: 487), 
Ewenki lu:ca ~ nu:ca ~ n’u:ca (Myreeva 2004: 346) or Kolyma Yukaghir lu:ci: 
(Nikolaeva 2006: 251). 

Finally, two more doubtful demonyms shall be discussed. In Section 11.1.6, 
the term diike:bil uota ‘Yukaghir’s fire’ for the aurora borealis was mentioned. 
The included demonym diiike:bil ‘Yukaghir’ unanimously is of Sakha origin, 
and it is not clear whether it was traditionally used in Dolgan. Nowadays, 
however, Yukaghirs are instead referred to with the Russian-based term jukagir. 
Moreover, in legends and tales (like in (914)), so-called ‘people with sewn faces; 
tattooed people’ occur; in Dolgan, they are called tigi:le:kter. 


(914) OLli-biit de, tig-i:-le:k-ter ih-el-ler _heri:-nnen, won 
die-PsT1-1PL well sew-NMLZ-PROPR-PL 20-PRS-3PL wal-INS ten 
die kihi. 


house human 

‘We are going to die, “the sewn [people]” are going with war to us, ten 
families.’ 

(PoKK_1964_TwoOrphanBoys_flk.o11) 


It is not clear, which ethnicity is designated with this term, allegedly it is 
the Chukchi people. This seems possible since Chukchi people are familiar 
with tattooed faces and Chukchi people also appear in the legends of other 
people of the Taimyr Peninsula. However, it has also to be noticed that in 
Nganasan, a similar term, namely hora socamaa ‘sewn face’, designates Ewenki 
people in specific contexts (Wagner-Nagy 2019: 487). The Ewenks, in turn, 
are always hostile and belligerent in Nganasan legends, which makes it pos- 
sible that the concept of people with tattooed faces rather designates any 
foreign and hostile people than a concrete ethnicity. Therefore, the concrete 
denotation of Dolgan tigi:le:kter cannot be finally established, if there is one at 
all. 
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11.2 Loanwords 


As can be already stipulated from the sociolinguistic descriptions in Chapter 1, 
there are many loanwords in Dolgan from different donor languages and dif- 
ferent periods. In Section 11.2.1, the loanwords are discussed from a rather 
semantic point of view. The loanwords are discussed according to the relevant 
donor language, yielding separate loanword strata. In Section 1.2.2, the loan- 
words are analyzed from a rather formal point of view; that is, their adaptation 
and integration into the grammatical system of Dolgan are discussed. 


11.2.1 Loanword Strata 

Dolgan and its predecessor languages had contacts with a handful of foreign 
languages in different periods. Ultimately, the beginning of the contact his- 
tory of Dolgan can be seen in Proto-Turkic contacts with, e.g. Indo-European 
languages or Chinese. Thus, Dolgan heri: ‘war; army; troop’ (< PT “¢erig) is 
ultimately an Indo-Aryan loan into Proto-Turkic (TeniSev 2001: 572-573), from 
where it was preserved until modern Dolgan. Since these items are common 
to many modern Turkic languages and relatively few, they are not discussed 
further. The investigation starts with the large stratum of Mongolic loanwords 
in Dolgan, which were borrowed already to Pre-Dolgan-Sakha (Section 1.2.1.1). 
In Section 1.2.1.2, the numerous Ewenki loanwords are discussed. Many Mon- 
golic items were borrowed to both Pre-Dolgan-Sakha and Ewenki, cf. Dolgan 
hiige ‘axe’ vs Northern Ewenki huka ~ Southern Ewenki suka ‘id’ (Vasilevic 1958: 
368, 492), from Mongolic siike (Katuzynski 1961: 51). Consequently, it is hard, if 
possible at all, to decide whether the Dolgan form is a successor of the Mon- 
golic borrowing in Pre-Dolgan-Sakha, or whether Ewenki transmitted it. More 
research is highly needed in this context. Section 11.2.1.3 deals with both older 
and more recent Russian loanwords. Finally, Section 1.2.1.4 touches upon sev- 
eral items of Samoyedic and proposed Yukaghir provenance. 


1.2.1.1 Mongolic 

As suggested in the introductory text to this section, Mongolic loanwords in 
Dolgan were not borrowed recently from a modern Mongolic language such 
as Khalkha Mongolian or Buryat. Instead, the Mongolic loanwords present 
in Dolgan stem from the time when the predecessors of both Dolgans and 
Sakha people settled in the vicinity of Lake Baikal and were pushed north- 
wards by Mongolic tribes. According to Katuzynski (1961: ug) and Pakendorf 
& Novgorodov (2009: 501), this period is to be dated between the 12th and the 
16th centuries. Since the diversification of Middle Mongolian into the modern 
Mongolic languages took place in parallel, it is nearly impossible to determine 
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CHART 191 Mongolic borrowings in Dolgan core lexicon 


Dolgan Dolgan meaning Sakha Sakha meaning 

form form 

don people, family don people, family 

kergen family kergen husband, wife 
ogonn’or old man, husband oyonn’or old man, husband 
eme:ksin old woman, wife emezysin old woman, wife 

edi; older sister edzij male ego’s older sister 
tojon master, chief tojon master, chief, father-in-law 
igireler twins igireler twins 

dogor friend doyor friend 

hiraj face sirej face 

kiiémej voice kiiémej throat 

iile work iile work 

dil year dil year, season 


the exact donor language. Therefore, the items are simply labelled as Mongolic 
here, referring to the whole language family. The contacts of the speakers of 
Pre-Dolgan-Sakha with speakers of Mongolic are usually claimed to be rather 
hostile. Nevertheless, quite a significant layer of social and cultural terminology 
was taken over by the former, so that there must have been peaceful contacts 
to some extent as well (Kaluzynski 1961: 119-121). 

In the INEL Dolgan Corpus, approximately 180 stems (of ca. 4,000 stems 
overall) can unambiguously be classified as having a Mongolic provenance, 
yielding a share of just under five per cent. As for the Sakha lexicon, Pakendorf 
& Novgorodov (2009: 505-506) estimate the percentage of Mongolic loan- 
words at approximately ten per cent. This imbalance has one apparent practical 
reason: The INEL Dolgan Corpus undoubtedly does not cover the entire Dolgan 
lexicon, nor all potential borrowings. Additionally, the northward migration 
of the Dolgans, their way of life in Northern Siberia and the intense contact 
with Ewenki people imply that the amount of Mongolic loanwords in Dolgan 
is smaller than in Sakha. Two patterns are prevalent in this context. First, the 
given term is lost from Dolgan since the relevant referent does not appear in the 
Dolgan environment. A good case in point is, e.g. Sakha moyoj ‘snake’, which is 
absent in Dolgan since there are no snakes on the Taimyr Peninsula. The second 
pattern can be called Ewenki or Russian takeover, good cases in point being 
Dolgan bile: ‘mud’ (< Ewenki bula; ‘mud, clay’) vs Sakha béré: ‘mud’ (< Mon- 
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golic) and Dolgan diidska ~ dosko: ‘board; plank’ (< Russian doska ‘id’) vs Sakha 
yaptahin ‘board’ (< Mongolic). 

The most relevant semantic fields of Mongolic loans are law (e.g. Sakha/Dol- 
gan tojon ‘master; chief’), the house (Sakha/Dolgan tiergen ‘yard’), emotions 
and values (Sakha/Dolgan itege/- ‘believe’), and technology (Sakha sep, Dolgan 
hep ‘tool’). Additionally, some items from the Sakha and Dolgan core lexicon 
are of Mongolic origin, cf. the list in Chart 191. As can be seen, in most cases, 
the form and meaning of the borrowing are identical in both languages. This 
pattern, however, is not valid for the borrowed kinship terms since the Dolgan 
kinship terminology has undergone heavy Ewenki influence (see Section 11.1.2 
for details). 

Apart from the above-described lexical material, some grammatical items 
have also been borrowed from Mongolic. The most prominent of them are as 
follows: 

— the adverbializer -€cI (Section 3.6.2) (Katuzynski 1961: 112), 
— the adverbializer -TA forming multiplicative adverbs (Section 3.6.2) (Kalu- 

zynski 1961: 18), 

— the anterior converb -A:t (Section 6.3.2.4) (Kaluzynski 1961: 112), 
— the habitual participle -A:é¢I (Sections 6.3.1.6 and 6.4.5) (Kaluzynski 1961: 

70); 

— the iterative-semelfactive suffix -ynA: (Section 12.4) (Kaluzynski 1961: 104— 

105), 

— and the nominalizer -s (Section 12.2) (Katuzynski 1961: 14-116). 

To sum up, it can be stated that there is a considerable layer of Mongolic 
loanwords in Dolgan. As for a comparison with Sakha, the amount of Mon- 
golic loanwords in Dolgan is to some extent lower than in Sakha. Additionally, 
all Mongolic loanwords present in Dolgan appear in Sakha, too. Finally, the 
amount of Mongolic loanwords in Dolgan is closed since Dolgan synchronically 
has no contact with any Mongolic language. 


1.2.1.2 Ewenki 

Before going into the details of the linguistic material of Ewenki provenance in 
Dolgan, some introductory comments are in order. In Section 1.3, it is explained 
that the Dolgan language arose when speakers of Ewenki (and to a lesser extent 
of local Russian) began to shift to Sakha as their first language during the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Given this, it appears a bit misleading to speak of Ewenki 
“‘loanwords” in Dolgan since no speakers of Dolgan came into contact with 
Ewenki, but the shift of Ewenki speakers to Sakha led to the emergence of 
Dolgan (see also the more elaborate discussion in Stachowski (2002: 4-6)). 
Nevertheless, Ewenki lexical material found its way into the unambiguously 
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Turkic-based Dolgan language. Therefore, I will continue to speak of Ewenki 
loanwords in what follows, but keep in mind that the contact scenario is 
undoubtedly peculiar. Since Dolgan-Ewenki contacts did not cease after the 
establishment of the Dolgan language, one should consequently expect two 
layers of Ewenki loanwords in Dolgan. First, the lexical material the Ewenki 
speakers “took along” when shifting to Dolgan, and second, the lexical material 
borrowed afterwards. However, there are no criteria established to distinguish 
the former from the latter layer safely. Stachowski (2002: 4-5) is correct in 
pointing out that the usual formula “the older the borrowing, the more adap- 
ted it is” does not hold for the Dolgan-Ewenki case due to the unique contact 
situation. In early times, the speakers were by default fully bilingual and, thus, 
there was hardly a need to adapt Ewenki items to a Dolgan model. Semantic 
perspectives may be a bit more comprehensive in this respect, as the following 
will show, but in neither case, a sharp borderline between “old” and “young” 
Ewenki loanwords in Dolgan can be drawn. 

As sporadically mentioned in Section 11.1, there are a handful of Ewenki 
items in the Dolgan core lexicon. These are undoubtedly the body parts irge 
‘brain’ (< Ewenki irga ‘id.’) and (A)aca ‘guts; gut fat’ (< Ewenki hada ‘id’), the 
colour terms ¢ée:lke: ‘white’ (< Ewenki calka ‘id’) and konnomuoj ‘black (of 
reindeer)’ (< Ewenki koynomo ‘black’) and additionally the term gojobu:n 
‘wound’ (< Ewenki gojowu:n ‘id.’). Besides that, the Dolgan core lexicon—in the 
narrow sense of the term—exhibits no Ewenki loanwords. When it comes to 
the semantics fields “fauna and flora’, “housing”, and “reindeer herding’, there 
are many Ewenki items in the Dolgan lexicon. In the INEL Dolgan Corpus, the 
Ewenki terms from these semantic fields make up ca. two per cent of the whole 
lexicon. Since the Ewenki origin of the terms was already marked in the respect- 
ive Sections 11.1.5 and 11.1.9, they are not discussed further here. Additionally, 
the reader is referred to the extensive lists in Ubrjatova (1985: 58-67). Besides 
items from the named semantic fields, there is a couple of Ewenki items from 
the semantic field “technology; crafts” in the analyzed material: gedere: ‘leather 
scraper’ (< Ewenki kadarax ‘id.’), (h)alka ‘hammer’ (< Ewenki (A)alka ‘id’), mazbit 
~maimit ‘lasso’ (< Ewenki marwut ~ ma:mit ‘id’), and nipte ‘place for chopping 
wood’ (< Ewenki nipta ‘padding for processing meat’). Finally, also the frequent 
diminutive suffix -kA:N is a borrowing from Ewenki (see Section 12.1.1). 

Coming back to the stratification of Ewenki loanwords in Dolgan, the 
observed patterns are at least partly elusive. It can be observed that the Ewenki 
items in the Dolgan lexicon form relatively homogenous groups tightly connec- 
ted to the traditional lifestyle of both Ewenks and Dolgans. This pattern is not 
surprising since the Dolgan people preserved this way of life from their partly 
Ewenki ancestors. Moreover, the concentration of Ewenki items in the named 
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semantic fields may stand to reason to assume that they were taken over to 
Dolgan rather “en bloc”. This circumstance, in turn, entails that the takeover 
probably took place when Dolgan became the ingroup language among the 
people along the Khatanga Trading Way (see Section 1.3). Moreover, the pres- 
ence of the given Ewenki items in all local varieties of Dolgan corroborates this 
assumption. If the borrowing process had lasted longer and taken place during 
later Dolgan-Ewenki contacts, it would be expected that there would be sig- 
nificantly more Ewenki items in Upper Dolgan. This, however, is not the case. 
Nevertheless, it certainly cannot be excluded that single items were borrowed 
from Ewenki later. A good case in point may be the Dolgan endonym tege (< 
Ilimpi Ewenki taga: ‘clan, stem, people; Dolgan’), which was used among the 
Norilsk Dolgans, but not in other varieties of Dolgan. 


1.2.1.3 Russian 

Since Dolgan is a minority language in the Russian Federation and Russian is 
the dominant language in all official spheres of life, it is expected that Dolgan 
exhibits Russian loanwords, too. Roughly 1,000 stems of Russian provenance 
in the INEL Dolgan Corpus (out of ca. 4,000 stems) impressively illustrate the 
overall presence of Russian elements in Dolgan speech. However, the picture 
is more multifaceted than it might appear at first glance. First of all, in modern 
Dolgan speech, it is often hard to decide whether an item of Russian proven- 
ance is indeed a borrowing into Dolgan or a spontaneous code-switch. The 
different degrees of integration of Russian items into Dolgan speech can be 
illustrated by example (915). Here, the Russian discourse item vaabs’e-ta ‘at all’ 
is inserted without further modification. Then there are the stems kam’is’s’ija 
‘commission’, praxad- ‘go through’ and n’estrajevoj ‘non-combatant’, to which 
Dolgan suffixes are attached. In example (916), even an inflected Russian item 
is inserted into Dolgan speech. 


(915) Avgust tj-ga vaabs’e-ta kam’is’s’ija-ni 
august month-DAT/LOC at.all.R-EMPH.R commission-ACC 
praxad-t: gin-ni-m — n’estrajevoj-ga. 
go.through-cvB.sIM make-PsT1-18G non_combatant-DAT/LOC 
‘In August, I passed the [military] commission [and was assigned] to 
the non-combatant. 
(ChVD_AkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.002) 


(916) [...] kér-in et-e vkusnee 
wild.reindeer-POSS.3SG.GEN meat-POSS.3SG tasty.COMP.R 
taba et-i-neiger. 
domesticated.reindeer meat-POSS.3SG-COMP 
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‘[...], the meat of the wild reindeer is tastier than the meat of the 
domesticated reindeer’ 
(AnIM_2009_Sausage_nar.o39) 


In what follows, only those Russian items are discussed, which can be assumed 
to be part of the Dolgan lexicon, and are not spontaneously inserted into Dol- 
gan speech. Two criteria for analyzing Russian items in Dolgan as loanwords or 
not can be named. First, the more the item is adapted phonologically, the more 
likely it will be a loanword instead of a spontaneous switch (see also Section 
1.2.2.1). Second, the more the item is integrated into Dolgan morphology (see 
also Section 11.2.2.2), the more likely the item is a loanword. 

There are three central layers of Russian loanwords in Dolgan, which can be 
distinguished from each other semantically and to a lesser extent formally. The 
first layer contains those Russian items, which were borrowed into Dolgan dur- 
ing the contacts with merchants, taxmen and Old Believers along the Khatanga 
Trading Way, i.e. from the 17th century up to the first half of the 20th century. 
The second layer is rather semantically demarked, containing all terminology 
being connected to the adventure of Soviet authorities, to the erection of kolk- 
hozes and the introduction of the Soviet education system. The third layer, 
finally, contains primarily such terms, which are connected to the material 
culture of the late 20th and 21st century, e.g. designating media, information 
technology, modern means of transport and alike. 

Since the initial contacts of Dolgan and Russian are tightly connected to 
trade, it is not surprising that relevant terminology makes up a significant part 
of the first layer of Russian loanwords in Dolgan. This group includes terms dir- 
ectly connected to trade, e.g. holkvidbaj ‘rouble’ (< Old Russian celkovyj ‘coin 
worth 1 rouble’), Aupies ‘merchant’ (< kupec ‘id.’) and la:pké ‘shop’ (< lavka ‘id.’), 
but also measuring units and larger numerals, e.g. bizrste ‘Verst (= 1,067 meters)’ 
(< versta ‘id), pu:t ‘pood (= 16.4 kilogrammes)’ (< pud ‘id.’) and tizhécéa ‘1000’ 
(< tysjaca ‘id’). Additionally, terms of administration and social organization 
were introduced into Dolgan such as bila:s ~ bla:s ‘power’ (< viast’ id’), hokuon 
~ hakuon ‘aw’ (< zakon ‘id.), hut ‘court’ (< sud ‘id.’), kines ‘prince’ (< knjaz’ ‘id’) 
and starsina ‘village elder’ (< starsina ‘id’). Coming into contact with Russian 
meant also coming into contact with Russian material culture. Consequently, 
the denomination of formerly unknown items was taken over to Dolgan, the 
following list not being exhaustive: aca:k ‘stove’ (< ocag ‘id.’)," bi:lke ‘fork’ (< 


11 Note that there is also the parallel form ohok ‘stove’ in Dolgan, as well as in Sakha. Ulti- 
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vilka ‘id’), budcuku ~ buocka ~ budcku ‘barrel’ (< bocka ‘id.’), az ‘tea’ (< éaj ‘id’, 
hibinn’e ‘pig’ (< svinja ‘id’), keliep ~ kiliep ~ hilieb ‘bread’ (< chleb ‘id’), koriioba 
‘cow’ (< korova ‘id.), idsku ‘spoon’ (< lozka ‘id.’), ostuol ~ ostol ‘table’ (< stol ‘id.’), 
terielke ‘plate’ (< tarelka ‘id’). 

Apart from the merchants acting along the Khatanga Trading Way, a group 
of Old Believers—so-called Tundra Peasants (see Section 1.3)—came to the 
Taimyr Peninsula. The effects and effectiveness of Christianization shall not 
be discussed here. Still, a bunch of Russian loanwords connected to Orthodox 
belief was introduced into Dolgan: araj ‘paradise’ (< raj ‘id.’), hajta:n ‘satan, 
devil’ (< Sajtan ‘id’), hibietidj ‘holy’ (< svjatoj ‘id.), kiries ‘cross’ (< krest’ ‘id’), 
[6éiidk ‘deacon’ (< djacok ‘id’), puiop ‘priest’ (< pop ‘id’). Closely connected 
to this semantic field are proper names of Orthodox origin, which were bor- 
rowed to Dolgan, e.g. Bahi:laj ‘Vasiliy’, Bizce ‘Vitya’, Debgemn ‘Yevgeniya’, Hemen 
‘Semyon’, Mi:trej ‘Dmitriy’, Podiidsse ‘Fedosya’, Ujba:n ‘Ivan’. For an exhaust- 
ive list of the Dolgan versions of Russian proper names, see Ubrjatova (1985: 
73): 

In many cases, the loanwords in Dolgan have the same meaning as they have 
in modern (Standard) Russian. However, there is a handful of Russian loan- 
words, not necessarily related to the discussed semantic fields, where this does 
not hold. Given the long period of possible borrowing and the social environ- 
ments on the Taimyr Peninsula before the adventure of the Soviets, it can be 
assumed that the described Russian loanwords were borrowed from local Rus- 
sian varieties instead of Standard Russian. The following items are good cases 
in point for this pattern: ba:biska ~ ba:buska ‘midwife; (granny)’ (cf. Standard 
Russian babuska ‘granny’ and povitucha ‘midwife’), baskuoj ~ boskudj ‘beauti- 
ful’ (< local Russian baskoj ‘id’, vs Standard Russian krasivy/), doro:bo ‘hello’ (< 
local Russian zdorovo ‘id., vs Standard Russian zdravstvuj(te)), uskamn ‘hare’ (< 
local Russian uskan ‘id’, vs Standard Russian zajac) (see also Stachowski (2002: 
13-16) for this topic). 

Generally, it can be seen that the oldest Russian loanwords have undergone 
quite severe phonological changes, which adapted them to the phonological 
system of Dolgan. These adaptations are discussed in Section 11.2.2.1. Moreover, 
most of the Russian items from this layer are nouns referring to concrete con- 
cepts. Two verbs, however, are worth mentioning since they are semantically 
central: dumajda:- ‘think’ (< Russian dumat’ ‘id’) and tvidlkula:- ‘understand’ (< 


mately, the item has a Turkic provenance, ohok being its direct successor in Dolgan and 
Sakha, whereas aca:k comes from Russian oéag, which in turn is a Turkic loan (Fasmer 
1987 [1958]: 177). 
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Russian tolkovat’ ‘explain; determine’). In this context, it can already be men- 
tioned that the verb stems are extended with the verbalizer -LA:, which is the 
usual pattern for integrating Russian verb stems into the grammatical system 
of Dolgan (see Section 11.2.2.2 for details). 

The second layer of Russian loanwords is connected to the Soviet period and 
its social, cultural and material entailments. Thus, this layer is semantically rel- 
atively homogenous, many items denoting concepts of social, economical and 
political organization in Soviet times, e.g. briga:da ‘brigade’ (< brigada ‘id.’), 
habieskaj ~ hebieskej ~ saveskaj ~ sav’etskaj ‘soviet’ (< sovetskij ‘id’), hopkios 
~ hapkuos ~ savxo:z ‘sovkhoz; state farm’ (< sovchoz ‘id’), kolkuios ~ kalkiios 
~ kolxo:z ~ kalxo:z ‘kolkhoz; collective farm’ (< kolchoz ‘id’), pianer ‘pioneer’ 
(< pioner ‘id’), pr’edsedatél’ ‘chairman’ (< predsedatel’ ‘id.). Formally, many 
of the borrowed items are initially acronyms in Russian, the most frequent 
being hopkuds ‘sovkhoz’ (cf. Russian sovetskoe chozjajstvo ‘Soviet farm’) as well 
as kolkwids ‘kolkhoz’ (cf. Russian kollektivnoe chozjajstvo ‘collective farm’). Less 
frequent cases are, e.g. kamsamol ‘Communist youth league’ (< Russian Kom- 
somol ‘id.’ standing for [Vsesojuznyj leninskij] kommunisticeskij sojuz molodézi 
‘{All-Union Leninist] Young Communist League’) or Sm’ers ‘SMERSh; coun- 
terespionage’ (< Russian SMERS ‘id’ standing for smert’ spionam ‘death for the 
spies’). Another big group of Russian loanwords, taken over into Dolgan during 
Soviet times, is connected to education. Cases in point are, e.g. ha:dik ~ sa:dik 
‘kindergarten’ (< sadik ‘id’), interna:t ‘boarding school’ (< internat ‘id.’), kéla:s 
~ klass ‘class; grade’ (< klass ‘id’), kinige ‘book’ (< kniga ‘id’), ucu:tal ~ ucital ~ 
ucitel’ ‘teacher’ (< ucitel’ ‘id.’) and uskuodla ~ oskudla ‘school (< skola ‘id.’). As can 
be seen, the phonological adaptation of the second layer of Russian loanwords 
exhibits much more variation than the first layer. Most often, there are at least 
two variants, whereby one variant shows adaptations, and the other one does 
not. This variation is due to the emerging Dolgan-Russian bilingualism during 
Soviet times, in consequence of which more and more Dolgans became fluent 
in Russian, which, in turn, reduced the need for adapting the borrowed Russian 
items. 

Finally, the third layer of Russian loanwords in Dolgan contains all items con- 
nected to the (material) culture as well as economy and politics of the 20th 
and 2ist century, e.g. bilisipiet ‘bicycle’ (< velosiped ‘id’), buran ‘snow scooter’ 
(< buran ‘id’), masina ‘car; machine’ (< masina ‘id’), miilis’ija ‘police’ (< milicija 
‘id’), rad’io ~ rad’ima ‘radio’ (< radio ‘id’), vistavka ‘exhibition’ (< vystavka ‘id.’). 
Again, a varying degree of adaptation is visible, whereby, however, a tendency 
towards less adaptation can be observed. 

Apart from borrowings, it is worth mentioning that in the literary Dolgan 
language, there are some attempts to form Dolgan terms for the given realia. 
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They, however, are not used in free Dolgan speech at all. Within the ana- 
lyzed material, they predominantly occur in the texts of the speaker Nikolaj 
Anisimovié Popov, a novelist and journalist. The given recordings were read 
out as a radio broadcast, a case in point being example (917). 


(917) ‘Alikel” a:t-ta:k hamatot-tar két-6r 
Alykel name-PRopR aircraft-PL  fly-PTCP.PRS 
hir-deri-tten [‘2.']. 


place-POSS.3PL-ABL 

‘From the airport named “Alykel’, [it is not long until reaching Kha- 
tanga, the aircraft “An-24” brought us immediately]: 
(PoNA_200x_GirlFromTundra_nar.o05) 


11.2.1.4 Various 

Besides the items from the loanword strata described in the three previous 
sections, there is a handful of entries in the Dolgan lexicon of other proven- 
ance. Chelimskij (2000: 321-322) names five Nganasan loanwords in Dolgan, 
all semantically connected to the traditional way of life on the Taimyr Penin- 
sula. Two of them are worth further comment. Dolgan a:ku ‘tamed reindeer’ 
was traditionally considered an Ewenki loanword in Dolgan. However, Chelim- 
skij (2000: 321) correctly points out that the item is absent in relevant Ewenki 
dialects. In turn, it is present in all Northern Samoyedic languages (Nganasan, 
Nenets and Enets) as well as in Komi (< Permic < Finno-Ugric < Uralic) and 
Khanty (< Ob-Ugric < Finno-Ugric <Uralic). Therefore, it is much more plaus- 
ible to assume it is a (Northern) Samoyedic item, which was borrowed to Komi, 
Khanty, and—most importantly—Dolgan. The proposed item séla:ka ‘tray for 
meat and fish’, in turn, appears suspicious, since it does not adhere to Dolgan 
phonotactics in the given form; instead of word-initial s-, word-initial h- would 
be expected, yielding a form “héla:ka. Moreover, it does not occur in the ana- 
lyzed material, nor in further lexicographic sources, whence it still waits for 
an empirical attestation. Nevertheless, the parallel to Nganasan s’ilarka ‘id’ is 
apparent. 

Finally, there is the toponym Pépiigej ~ Papigaj in Dolgan, denoting both a 
river and a settlement at the eastern edge of the Dolgan territory, which is of 
Nganasan origin. According to Chelimskij (2000: 322), it corresponds to mod- 
ern Nganasan hiiaa bigaj ‘big river’ succeeding from Old Nganasan “pa(a) bigaj 
‘id. 

Additionally, there are the items tit ‘larch’, tu:t ‘hunter’s skis covered with 
fur’, mu:nka ‘seine’, and meld’ ‘whole; during’ (postposition) in both Dolgan 
and Sakha, for which a Uralic origin has been proposed or could be debated. 
tit ‘larch’ is assumed to be a Samoyedic loanword by Janhunen (19774: 160) 
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CHART 192 Nganasan borrowings in Dolgan 


Dolgan Meaning Nganasan Further cognates 


aku tamed reindeer auku ‘id? Tundra Enets auku, Tundra 


Nenets awka ~ nawka 


baka scraper for cleaning fur bakaa ‘scraper’ Tundra Enets bakoo ‘scraper’ 
lepse ring at the end of the lapsé ‘id? 
driving pole 
lojto planks usedasafloorin — lojt’ti ‘id’ Tundra Enets, Forest Enets, 
the pole tent Tundra Nenets ata ‘id’ 
silaika _ tray for meat and fish; silarka ‘id? Tundra Enets suroko ‘id’ 


also used as a padding for 
processing fur 


and Stachowski (1993a: 224), whereas Rasdnen (1969: 479) considers it as a 
Finno-Ugric loanword present in Uyghur, Kirghiz, Khakas, Oirot as well as 
Dolgan/Sakha, the ultimate donor language being Mansi té:t ~ te:t. Given the 
wide presence of the word in North-Eastern and South-Eastern Turkic lan- 
guages, it seems more plausible to account for it as an early Samoyedic loan- 
word (cf. Proto-Samoyedic “tétajan ‘cedar pine’ (Janhunen 1977b: 127)) into a 
yet undefined Turkic variety, from which it developed to Dolgan and Sakha 
tit. A very similar item is tu:t ‘hunter’s skis covered with fur’, which has par- 
allel forms in Nganasan tuta (<tuta) in the source), Forest Enets tudo, Tundra 
Enets turo, as attested and translated as German Schneeschuh ‘snow shoe’ by 
Castrén (1855: 89). Although Nenets and the Southern Samoyedic languages 
lack the item, it seems reasonable to account for it as an old Samoyedic loan- 
word, the process of borrowing being analogous to ti:t ‘larch’. In any case, a 
direct loan from Nganasan or Enets appears to be implausible given that tu:t 
‘hunter’s skis covered with fur’ is attested in Sakha as well (Slepcov 1972: 410). 
The item muzyka ‘seine’ is analyzed as an early Samoyedic loanword in Dolgan 
and Sakha by Anikin (1997: 474-475), the Proto-Samoyedic form being *“ponka 
(Janhunen 1977b: 127). Given that word-initial “p would probably yield Turkic 
“*b, which, in turn, would be nasalized due to the syllable-final , this etymo- 
logy seems completely solid. Consequently, tit ‘larch’, tu:t ‘hunter’s skis covered 
with fur’ and muzyka ‘seine’ can be relatively safely regarded as early Samoyedic 
loanwords into a Pre-Dolgan-Sakha Turkic variety, whereby all three items are 
preserved in both Dolgan and Sakha. 

The postposition meldi ‘whole; during’ is claimed to be a Selkup loanword 
in Sakha by Pakendorf & Novgorodov (2009: 508), which would entail that it 
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is a Selkup loanword in Dolgan, too. Indeed, Selkup mezlté ‘always’ (attested in 
Brykina et al. 2020) exhibits clear phonetic parallels. However, when and in 
which contact scenario Dolgan/Sakha should have borrowed it from Selkup 
remains unexplained. The same is true for Dolgan and Sakha ti; ‘small boat’. 
According to Pakendorf & Novgorodov (2009: 508), it is a Ket loanword in 
Sakha. The item is indeed attested in Ket (e.g. Georg 2007: 62, 127), but again 
the contact scenario appears doubtful. Rasa&nen (1969: 477) claims the item 
is an Ewenki loanword in Sakha (and consequently in Dolgan, too), whereby 
the loan origin’s form is Ewenki daw ‘boat’. In this case, the contact scenario is 
plausible, but the phonetics is not. Usually, Ewenki d- is preserved in Dolgan, 
cf. d’uka: ‘tent; birth tent’ (< Ewenki d’uka ‘tent’). Whereas Dolgan ti:t ‘larch’, tu:t 
‘hunter’s skis covered with fur’ and mu:nka ‘seine’, thus, indeed can be coun- 
ted as old Samoyedic loanwords, the proposed Selkup and Ket origin of meld‘ 
‘whole; during’ and té: ‘small boat’, respectively, is speculative from my point of 
view. 

In addition to the items of Samoyedic and Ket origin discussed above, there 
is one peculiarity in the analyzed material, which is worth mentioning des- 
pite its statistical negligibility. In example (918), the stem payka ‘big tea kettle’ 
appears as the basis for a depictive verb with the rough meaning ‘stand around 
being thick’. 


(918) [...] iis uraha die  kihi panka-j-an 
three pole house MoD big.tea.kettle-VBZ-CVB.SEQ 
tur-al-lar. 
stand-PRS-3PL 
‘Oh God], three pole tents are standing there big and thick.’ 
(BeAM_ig9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.o23) 


The formation of depictive verbs with the verbalizer -/ is not unusual in Dolgan 
(see Section 12.3), but the stem panka ‘big tea kettle’ deserves more attention. 
Within the INEL Dolgan Corpus, there are no further instances of this item, but 
Stachowski (1993a: 202) and Afanas’ev et al. (1976: 197) attest to it. Moreover, 
they name Yukaghir pongxa: ‘small tea kettle’ as the loan origin. This etymo- 
logy might hold both formally and semantically, but, astonishingly, the item is 
not attested in Sakha or Ewenki lexicographic sources. Therefore, it remains 
an open question for further research, whether the item is really of Yukaghir 
origin, and if so, whether it is a direct loan or transmitted via a third lan- 


guage. 
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CHART 193 Dolgan consonant system 


Labial Coronal Postalveolar Palatal Velar Glottal 


plosive p,6 t,d ad’ kg 
nasal m n n Nn 
affricate e 

fricative s h 
vibrant r 

lateral l 

approximant J 


1.2.2 Loanword Adaptation 

In the previous section, it was already stated at appropriate points that loan- 
words in Dolgan might be adapted both phonologically and morphologic- 
ally. Phonological adaptation (Section 1.2.2.1) applies basically to all lexical 
items but may differ regarding the loanword stratum, the donor language or 
even idiolectically. Morphological adaptation, in turn, applies mainly to verbs 
borrowed to Dolgan (from Russian) and Pre-Dolgan-Sakha (from Mongolic), 
respectively (Section 11.2.2.2). 


1.2.2.1 Phonological Adaptation 

This section describes how loanwords into Dolgan are adapted to its phonolo- 
gical and phonotactic system. Thereby, Mongolic items are excluded from the 
discussion since their exact donor language—and, thus, the exact form of the 
given loan origin—is unknown. In general, two patterns of phonological adapt- 
ation can be observed in Dolgan: First, a sound absent in the Dolgan phoneme 
system is replaced by another sound; second, a sound present in the Dolgan 
phoneme system, but occurring in a phonotactically constrained position, is 
replaced by another sound. Both patterns are discussed together for the given 
sounds; hints to the relevant section in Chapter 2 are provided at appropriate 
points. The discussion starts with consonants, and afterwards, vowels are dis- 
cussed. For the sake of handiness, Chart 193 repeats the consonant system of 
Dolgan. 

Comparing this system to Ewenki and Russian, not many but essential dif- 
ferences can be observed (see Bulatova & Grenoble (1999: 4-5) for Ewenki and 
Berger (2015: 59-61) for Standard Russian). In contrast to Dolgan, Ewenki and 
Russian exhibit labial and labiodental fricatives, respectively. In Ewenki, the 
voiced labial fricative w is phonemic; its voiceless counterpart f, which may 
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be realized labially and labiodentally, occurs only as an allophone in word- 
final position. In Russian, the labiodentals f and v are phonemic. Russian and 
Ewenki loanwords in Dolgan, whose loan origins contain labial and labiodental 
fricatives, exhibit fortition, namely f > p and w, v > b (Stachowski 1999: 18). 
Moreover, Russian has the velar fricative x, which is also strengthened in most 
cases in Dolgan, yielding &; however, also / is attested as a variant in this case. 


Pédiidsse ‘Fedosya’ < Russian Fedos’a ‘id’, 

hapkios ‘sovkhoz, state farm’ < Russian sovchoz [-fx-] ‘id? 

bislke ‘fork’ < Russian vilka ‘id? 

kiraba:t ‘bed’ < Russian krovat’ ‘id? 

ba:nga;j ‘infertile female reindeer’ < Ewenki wa:ngaj ‘id. 

gojobu:n ‘wound’ < Ewenki gojowu:n ‘id. 

kiisej(i)\n ‘master’ < Russian chozjain [x-] ‘id’ 

kiliep ~ hiliep ‘bread’ < Russian chleb [x-] ‘id’ 

porokuot ~ parahidt ‘steamer’ < Russian parochod [-x-] ‘id.’ 

kolkuos ~ kalkuids ‘kolkhoz; collective farm’ < Russian kolchoz [-lx-] ‘id? 


A similar fortition process is / > d’ in word-initial position, which applies since 
Dolgan phonotactics do not allow word-initial j: Dolgan d’ura:k ‘Nenets’ < Rus- 
sian jurak ‘id’ and Dolgan D’ebge:n ‘Yevgeniya’ < Russian Jevgenija. 

Another central characteristic of the Russian consonant system are the 
numerous affricates and sibilants (c, ¢, s, z, §, 2, 8), out of which only ¢’ and s 
have counterparts in Dolgan, whereby the former is not palatalized there. The 
other named sounds are replaced by s and A in Dolgan, the latter occurring in 
the phonotactically and morphonologically expected positions (word-initial, 
intervocalic) (Stachowski 1999: 17-18). The following non-exhaustive list illus- 
trates this. 


hu:t ‘court’ < Russian sud ‘id’ 

hokuon ~ hakuon ‘law’ < Russian zakon ‘id? 

huga: ‘pancake ice’ < Russian Suga ‘id’ 

holkudbaj ‘rouble’ < Old Russian celkovyj ‘coin worth 1 rouble’ 
hapars ‘reserves’ < Russian zapas ‘id. 

kine:s ‘prince’ < Russian knjaz’ ‘id. 

kupies ‘merchant’ < Russian kupec ‘id’ 

ti:hicéa ‘1000’ < Russian tysjaca ‘id’ 

Bahi:laj ‘Vasilij’ < Russian Vasilij 


Coming to the phonotactics of the plosives and s in loanwords in Dolgan, they 
behave like inherited plosives in relevant positions. The labial plosives p and 
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b are not evenly distributed in different positions within a word in Dolgan (p 
is prohibited intervocalically, and b is prohibited syllable- and word-finally, see 
Section 2.3.1). This pattern is also reflected in the treatment of loanwords, a 
good case in point being the Dolgan reflexes of Russian chleb ‘bread’. In its 
base form, Dolgan replaces word-final 6 with p, which yields the form kiliep 
~ hiliep. In inflected forms, e.g. the accusative case form, again 6 occurs, cf. 
kilieb-i ‘bread-AcC’. The same can be observed in the case of k and g: pas‘olok 
‘settlement’ (< Russian posélok ‘id’) vs pas‘olog-é ‘settlement-Acc’ Finally, also 
s changes to / in relevant positions in loanwords in Dolgan: kine:s ‘prince’ (< 
Russian knjaz’ ‘id’) vs kine:h-i ‘prince-acc’. 

As described in Section 2.3.1, r, and n do not occur word-initially in inher- 
ited Dolgan words. In loanwords, word-initial / and n are taken over without 
any adaptation, e.g. /ampa ‘lamp’ (< Russian lampa ‘id.) and noruot ~ naruot 
‘nation; people’ (< Russian narod ‘id.’). In the case of r, a prothetic vowel is inser- 
ted in some cases, e.g. araj ‘paradise’ (< Russian raj ‘id’). However, there are 
many instances where this does not happen, e.g. rad‘io ‘radio’ (< Russian radio 
‘id.’), Additionally, much variation can be observed in the analyzed material: 
For Russian rota ‘company, both orota and rota ‘id’ are attested as correspond- 
ing Dolgan items. 

The next relevant issue for the phonological adaptation of loanwords in Dol- 
gan are the phonotactic constraints on consonant clusters (see Section 2.3). 
Apart from rt and /t in word-final position, no consonant clusters are allowed 
within one syllable. To adapt loanwords to this constraint, either prothetic 
(word-initially) or epenthetic (word-internally) vowels are inserted to move the 
syllable boundary or break up the consonant clusters. Examples for this pattern 
are as follows. 


istiene ‘wall’ < Russian stena ‘id’ 

ostol ‘table’ < Russian stol ‘id’ 

birieme ‘time’ < Russian vremja ‘id’ 

kine:s ‘prince’ < Russian knjaz’ ‘id’ 

kinige ‘book’ < Russian kniga ‘id. 

palacinka ‘record; disc’ < Russian plastinka ‘id. 


The described consonant adaptations apply nearly without exception in 
Ewenki loanwords and older Russian loanwords, i.e. from the first layer of Rus- 
sian loanwords (see Section 11.2.1.3). In the case of more recent Russian loan- 
words, there are often parallel forms, cf. hopkuos ~ hapkuds ~ savxo:z ‘sovkhoz; 
state farm’ (< Russian sovchoz ‘id’) or hamalot ~ samatot ‘aircraft’ (< Russian 
samolet ‘id’). 
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Coming to vowels, the vowel systems of Dolgan, Ewenki and Russian do not 
differ significantly (see Bulatova & Grenoble (1999: 4) for Ewenki and Berger 
(2015: 59-61) for Standard Russian). Importantly, Ewenki has the central vowel 
a, which is mainly replaced by e in Dolgan, e.g. delemice: ‘reindeer running apart 
from caravan’ (< Ewenki dalamicain ‘id.). Sporadically, also other replacements 
can be observed, whereby 6 as the labial counterpart of e appears to be most fre- 
quent, e.g. Glgdbiin ‘caravan’ (< Ewenki algawun ‘one of reindeer from caravan’). 
As for Russian, it is worth mentioning that /o/ is phonetically realized as [pv] or 
[a] in unstressed positions in Standard Russian, but not necessarily in Russian 
dialects. The Russian loanwords in Dolgan partly reflect vowel reduction in the 
Russian loan origin and partly not, often yielding parallel forms, e.g. kolkuios 
~ kalkuos ‘kolkhoz; collective farm’ < Russian kolchoz [kolxoz] ~ [kolxoz] ‘id’. 
Like Dolgan, Ewenki exhibits phonemic vowel length. Long vowels in Ewenki 
loan origins are usually taken over to Dolgan, e.g. gedere: ‘leather scraper’ (< 
Ewenki kadara: ‘id’). Still, o: may be reflected by Dolgan 10, e.g. Cuidna:l ~ Cuonal 
(< Ewenki co:ya: ‘id’) and hiiona ‘main supporting tent poles’ (< Ewenki ho:na 
‘id.’). The latter is due to the diphthongization of *e:, *o: and *6; in Dolgan. A 
similar process can be observed in Russian loanwords in Dolgan, whereby, in 
this case, not vowel length, but the lexical accent is the driving factor, which is 
flexible in Russian. In Russian loanwords in Dolgan, stressed vowels are often 
represented by long vowels or diphthongs, respectively. 


pastuzk ~ pastu:x ‘shepherd; reindeer herder’ < Russian pasttch ‘id’ 
ti:hicéa ‘1000’ < Russian tysjaca ‘id? 

isptzske ‘match’ < Russian spéicka ‘id’ 

dura:zk ‘Nenets’ < Russian jurak ‘id. 

guorat ‘town’ < Russian gérod ‘id’ 

bilisipiet ‘bicycle’ < Russian velosipéd ‘id’ 


Finally, also vowel harmony plays a role in adapting loanwords from Russian 
and Ewenki, but by far not as systematically as the patterns described above. If 
both palatal and velar vowels appear in the relevant loan origin, this is unified 
in many cases in Dolgan. Thereby, the Dolgan item can exhibit either palatal 
or velar vowels, whereby the former pattern is more frequent. Nevertheless, in 
not few cases, parallel forms can be observed, one of them being adapted to 
Dolgan harmony, the other one not. 


terielke ‘plate’ < Russian tarelka ‘id’ 
hiige ‘axe’ < Ewenki huka ‘id’ 
holkuodbaj ‘rouble’ < Old Russian celkovyj ‘coin worth 1 rouble’ 
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irgakta ‘reindeer botfly’ < Ewenki irgakta ‘id? 
habieskaj ~ hebieskej ‘soviet’ < Russian sovetskij ‘id’ 


Furthermore, in some items, no vowel harmony can be observed at all. Frequent 
cases in point are hapsiem ‘at all’ (< Russian sovsem ‘id.’), kupies ‘merchant’ (< 
Russian kupec ‘id’), sa:dik ~ ha:dik ‘kindergarten’ (< Russian sadik ‘id.’), ucital ~ 
ucitel’ ‘teacher’ (< Russian wcitel’ ‘id.’). 

Labial-illabial vowel harmony may also be reflected in Russian and Ewenki 
loanwords in Dolgan, but even less systematically. This variation is one crucial 
reason for the appearance of many parallel forms of relevant loanwords, e.g. 
ma:mut ~ mamit ~ mazbut ~ mazbit ‘lasso’ (< Ewenki manwut ~ ma:mit ‘id.’) or 
naruot ~ noruot ‘people; nation’ (< Russian narod ‘id.). 

To sum up, both Russian and Ewenki loanwords in Dolgan are partly heavily 
adapted to Dolgan phonology and phonotactics. As a tendency, older Russian 
loanwords are adapted to a higher degree than younger Russian loanwords; in 
the case of Ewenki loanwords, this does not hold since no such stratification 
can be reliably established (see Section 1.2.1.2). Moreover, much variation can 
be observed, leading to parallel forms of the same lexical entry. 


1.2.2.2 Morphological Adaptation 

The morphological adaptation of loanwords into Dolgan depends on the word 
class of the given item and the relevant donor language. In what follows, this 
section is structured according to word classes, discussing common nouns, 
proper nouns, adjectives and verbs. Common nouns are not adapted when 
being borrowed to Dolgan, regardless of the donor language. Most often, the 
nominative singular form is borrowed, but a few semantically marked items 
(e.g. paired nouns or collective nouns) also have another case or number form 
as a base. In example (919), the Russian plural form brovi ‘eyebrows’ is borrowed 
but still inflected with the plural suffix -LAr. 


(919) Tuok buol-but araj_brov’i-lar-in? 
what become-PST2.38G only eyebrow.PL.R-PL-POSS.2SG 
‘What has happened to your eyebrows then?’ 
(KuDP_2009_Fire_nar.o13) 


Proper nouns generally behave likewise, not being morphologically adapted, 
but there is one important exception. To place names denoting towns like 
Bryansk, Krasnoyarsk, Norilsk or Novosibirsk—all ending with -sk—regularly 
the Russian adjective suffix -aj (see below for details) is added ((920) and (921)). 
In the case of place names denoting, e.g. Dudinka or Volochanka—not end- 
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ing with -sk—this does not happen. In the former case, -sk is a suffix that is 
etymologically related to the Common Slavic suffix -oske, forming denominal 
adjectives indicating a quality related to the noun (Bielfeldt 1961: 154). Hence, 
the place names mentioned above must be analyzed as adjectives diachronic- 
ally, representing the short form of adjectives (Bielfeldt 1961: 153, 159-161). Since 
Russian adjectives in Dolgan call for the adjective suffix -aj (see below), the 
given toponyms are treated likewise. 


(920) Nu, otto tis  Cars-ka Branskaj-i 
well then three hour-DAT/Loc Bryansk-acc 
zan’imaj-d-iak-kitin na:da. 


conquer-VBZ-PTCP.FUT-POSS.2PL.ACC need.to 
‘Well, then at three o’clock, you have to conquer Bryansk.’ 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.o89) 


(921) Onton Aksa:na-bit emie iiGrem-mit-e 
then Oksana-poss.1PL also learn-PST2-3SG 
Krasnajarskaj-ga. 
Krasnoyarsk-DAT/LOC 
‘Then our Oksana studied also in Krasnoyarsk’ 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeManyChildren_conv.178) 


The discussion of toponyms ending with -sk leads to the morphological beha- 
viour of adjectives borrowed to Dolgan. Adjectives borrowed from Mongolic 
or Ewenki do not exhibit any adaptation, e.g. dadané ‘poor’ (< Mongolic) and 
ce:lke ‘white’ (< Ewenki calka ‘id’). Adjectives borrowed from Russian, in turn, 
by default exhibit the adjective ending -a/ instead of Standard Russian -yj, -i or 
-oj. Both forms are etymologically connected, and the former can be analyzed 
as the unstressed form of -oj, which is still preserved dialectically, whereas -yj, 
-ij are loans from Old Church Slavonic in Russian (Bielfeldt 1961: 58, 63, 161). If 
the stem of the borrowed adjective contains palatal vowels, -aj can also yield 
-ej in Dolgan. Within the INEL Dolgan Corpus, i.a. the following adjectives bor- 
rowed from Russian can be observed: habieskaj ~ hebieskej ‘Soviet’ (< sovetskij 
‘id.), kammun istic eskaj ‘communist’ (< kommunisticeskij ‘id.), Vit’eraturnaj ‘lit- 
erary’ (< literaturnyj ‘id:), sarskaj ‘czarist’ (< carskij ‘id’). 

Finally, non-inherited verbs in Dolgan obligatorily undergo morphological 
adaptation. In what follows, only items borrowed from Mongolic and Rus- 
sian are discussed since the analyzed material lacks verbs directly borrowed 
from Ewenki. There are, admittedly, verbs like gojobu:nna:- ‘be wounded’ or 
ugucaktan- ~ u:Caktan- ‘ride on riding reindeer’. These, however, have no verbal 
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counterparts in Ewenki but are formed from the borrowed nouns gojobuin 
‘wound’ and ugucak ~ u:cak ‘riding reindeer’, combined with the verbalizers 
-LA: and -LAN, respectively. 

As described in Section 6.1, Dolgan verb stems may end with a long low 
vowel, a diphthong, a handful of consonants, and the glide j. Verbs borrowed 
from Mongolic fall either into the first or into the last group, e.g. hana:- ‘think’ 
(cf. Mongolian sana- ‘id. (Katuzynski 1961: 69)) and korguj- ‘hunger’ (cf. Kalmyk 
yarypv-nv- ‘faint from hunger’ (Katuzynski 1961: 142)). In the latter pattern, -/ is 
a verbalizer (see Sections 6.1 and 12.3), which is synchronically not product- 
ive anymore. Verbs borrowed from Russian fall into the first group without 
exception since the verbalizer -LA: (see Section 12.3) is always attached to the 
Russian verb stem. The verb stem used depends on the verb class the Russian 
verb belongs to. Not going into details of the complex Russian verb classifica- 
tion, verbs with the present tense stem ending with -qj are treated differently 
from other verbs. In the case of the former group, the present tense stem— 
homonymous with the second-person singular imperative—is used as the base 
for borrowing, e.g. dumajda:- ‘think’ (cf. Russian dumaj- < dumat’ ‘think’ ). In the 
case of the latter group, the infinitive form of the verb is used, e.g. zvan’itta:- 
‘phone’ (cf. Russian zvonit’ ‘id.’) or m/atta:- ‘knead’ (cf. Russian mjat’ ‘id’). In the 
case of reflexive verbs, the verbalizer -LA: is attached after the Russian reflexive 
suffix -sa [-sa], e.g. int’eresavatsala:- ‘be interested’ (cf. Russian interesovat’sja 
‘id.’), As can already be guessed from the named examples, also recent Russian 
loanwords and even code-switches are treated like this, cf. the verb vijasn‘ajda:- 
‘clarify’ (< Russian vyjasnjat’ ‘id.’) in example (922). 


(922) De, bu-lar biek  atnasenija  vijasn’aj-d-i:l-lar ebit. 
well this-pL always relation.PL.R clarify-VBz-PRS-3PL EVID 
‘Well, they are apparently constantly clarifying relationships. 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.ChGS.198) 
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Derivational Processes 


This chapter deals with the derivational morphology of Dolgan, i.e. with the 
formation of new lexemes out of other lexemes. Derivational morphology 
is undoubtedly highly complex in an agglutinative language and difficult to 
cover within a descriptive grammar. Since there is the very profound work of 
Stachowski (1997) (“Dolganische Wortbildung’), the chapter is kept relatively 
brief here, and it explicitly focuses on productive derivational suffixes. All rel- 
evant phenomena occurring in the analyzed material are named and listed, 
but not all are described in much detail. Instead, the appropriate references 
to Stachowski (1997) are provided. 


12.1 Nominal > Nominal 


This section deals with nominal derivational morphology, whereby nominals 
are derived from nominals. As illustrated in Sections 3.1 to 3.4, several word 
classes (nouns, adjectives, pronouns, numerals) behave very similarly in Dol- 
gan regarding their inflectional categories. As for derivational morphology, it 
makes, however, sense to keep nouns and adjectives apart; accordingly, this 
section is split into four subsections that deal with the relevant derivational 
processes. 


12.1.1 Noun >Noun 
A handful of derivational suffixes in Dolgan form nouns from nouns. Chart 194 
summarizes them (see Stachowski 1997: 7-36). 

The most frequent and widely used diminutive suffix is -kA:N, which is a 
loan from Ewenki (Stachowski 1993c: 231; Stachowski 1997: 17). It expresses 
the littleness or fewness of the given referent and displays affection towards 
it. 


(923) Bu ogo-ko:n  tug-u kér-d-6, ogo. 
this child-p1M what-acc see-pPstT1-38G child 
‘The little child has spotted something, the child’ 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.UoPP.ogg) 
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CHART 194 Denominal suffixes forming nouns 


Suffix Function 


-kA:N diminutive, affection 

-kA diminutive 

-¢Am diminutive 

-CIt agent noun 

-(I)msAk _ inclination, affection, “philative” 

-LI:N sociative, accompaniment 

(924) Tanas-ka:n  bier-bit on-tu-tu-gar emie 
clothes-DIM give-PST2.3SG that-POSS.3SG-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC also 
as-kam. 
food-DIM 


‘He gave that one some clothes and also some food.’ 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.143) 


The other diminutive suffixes fulfil similar functions but occur much more sel- 
dom. The suffix -CIt forms agent nouns, i.e. nouns describing a person dealing 
with something. In a more abstract sense, this suffix forms nouns expressing 
occupations. Since it is very peculiar, a note on its morphonological behaviour 
is in order here. The initial consonant changes depending on the stem-final 
sound, where it is attached to, but in an unexpected and not always regular way. 
After vowels, the allomorph -hIt occurs. After voiceless consonants, either -¢It 
or -sIt appears; after voiced consonants, it is either -CIt or -d’It (see also Section 
2.5.3). (925) and (926) show two instances of agent nouns in their contexts. 


(925) Kaja, miniettere pir’edka-lar-im bari-ta olonko-hut 
well my.PL ancestor-PL-POSS.1SG all-Poss.3sG tale-AGN 
e-ti-ler. 
be-PsT1-3PL 


“Well, my ancestors were all tale-tellers.’ 
(UkET_AkEE_19940424_ SongsTales_conv.UkET.029) 


(926) Balik-cit-tar kétil-ga luotka-larin himata-t-i:l-lar. 
fish-AGN-PL shore-DAT/LOC boat-POSS.3PL.ACC tar-VBZ-PRS-3PL 
‘The fishermen tar their boats on the shore.’ 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.117) 
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The suffix -(I)msAk expresses the inclination or affection of a person to- 
wards something. Derived from the Old Greek word philein ‘love; like’, this suffix 
can maybe best be called “philative’, the gloss being PHIL! 


(927) Hilieb-imsek bagaji. 
bread-PHIL very 
‘It [= a reindeer] likes bread a lot. 
(PoTY_2009_Aku_nar.o12) 


(928) Bu ke kihi-ler aragi:-msak-tar, kihil munnu-lazk 
this well human-PL alcohol-PHIL-PL red nose-PROPR 
aragi:-msak-tar. 
alcohol-PHIL-PL 
‘These people are drunkards, drunkards with red noses.’ 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.ChGS.109) 


Finally, the sociative suffix -LIN is usually named “comitative’ in existing gram- 
matical descriptions and analyzed as a case suffix (Ubrjatova 1985: 122-124; Li 
2011: 72; Artem’ev 2013b: 92-94). However, it can hardly be counted as a comitat- 
ive case suffix in Dolgan for two independent reasons. First, the semantic role 
accompaniment is rather expressed by the postposition gétta ~ kitta ‘with’ in 
Dolgan (see Section 3.7). Therefore, the suffix -LIEN in Dolgan—in contrast to 
Sakha—is quite restricted. While this alone does not disqualify it from being a 
case suffix, it neither behaves like a case suffix from a morphological point of 
view since it may occur together with other case suffixes like in (929). 


(929)  [...], ojun-narin ill-en ke:s-ti-ler 
shaman-POSS.3PL.ACC take.away-CVB.SEQ throw.AUX-PST1-3PL 
diiniir-diin-ii. 
shaman.drum-sOC-ACC 
‘(Well, having talked it over], they brought away the shaman together 
with [his] drum. 
(BeAM_ig9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.185) 


Following Arkhipov (2009), comitative and sociative are very closely related 
categories. However, a distinguishing feature of the sociative is that the set 
of referents included is necessarily perceived as a unity; this may also be 


1 Thanks are due to Valentin Gusev who proposed this denomination to me. 
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the case in comitative constructions but is no prerequisite for it (Arkhipov 
2009: 228). In Dolgan, a comitative meaning is frequently expressed with the 
postposition gétta ~ kétta ‘with’ (see Section 3.7 for details), but the sociat- 
ive is expressed with the suffix -LI:N. In example (929), it can be derived 
from world knowledge that a shaman and his drum belong together. This ana- 
lysis is in line with observations made by Stachowski (1995) and can be sup- 
ported further. In example (930), the cat is inside the box, and in example 
(931), the girl has the clothes on. Thus, in either case, the referents form a 
unity. 


(930) Korwopka-ni kiioska-lim-é bier-dek-kine,  keps-ie-m. 
box-ACcc cat-SOC-ACC give-COND-28G tell-FUT-1SG 
‘If you give [me] the box with the cat [in it], then I'll tell’ 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.265) 


(931) [...], gini hir-ge tanas-tiin utuj-ar. 
38G.PRO floor-DAT/LOC cloths-soc sleep-PRS.38G 
‘{Only Anys freezes], she sleeps on the floor with clothes on. 
(AkEE_19900810_GirlAnys_flk.o14) 


Following these examples and considerations, I believe that the suffix -LI:N in 
Dolgan must be regarded as a nominal derivational suffix and named sociative 
instead of the traditional name comitative. From a broader turcological per- 
spective, it is worth mentioning that the status of -LI:N and its discrimination 
against the postposition gitta ~ kitta is a diagnostic criterion to single out Dol- 
gan from Sakha. 


12.1.2 Noun > Adjective 
There are a couple of derivational suffixes in Dolgan, which form adjectives 
from nouns. Chart 195 summarizes them. 

The propriative suffix -LA:K is the most widespread adjectival derivational 
suffix in Dolgan. It derives adjectives from nouns, denoting that something has 
a particular property or characteristic, e.g. djdé:k ‘clever’ < 6j ‘mind’ or d’illa:k 
‘years old’ < d’il ‘year’. In many cases, the derived adjectives have lexicalized, 
e.g. tinnark ‘alive’ = ‘having breath’ < tin ‘breath’. The counterpart of propriative 
adjectives are caritive adjectives, ie. adjectives denoting that a referent lacks a 
certain quality. In contrast to propriative adjectives, they are not formed by a 
single suffix in Dolgan, but by the combination of the general possessive suf- 
fix -(t)A and the negative existential noun /Auiok, e.g. kiish-e huok ‘power-POss 
NEG.EX’ = ‘weak’ and kiag-a hiiok ‘ability-Poss NEG.EX’ = ‘incapable’ (Siegl 2020: 
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CHART 195 Denominal suffixes forming adjectives 


Suffix Function 

-LA:‘K propriative 

-GI locative/temporal adjectivizer 
-TA:gl locative adjectivizer 

-LI: similative 


270-271). Diachronically, -(t)A can probably be related to the third-person sin- 
gular possessive suffix (Ubrjatova 1985: 127-128). Still, from a synchronic point 
of view, it appears more felicitous to call it a “general possessive suffix” in the 
given domain since it has lost its person-number reference. 

Besides building propriative adjectives, the suffix -LA:K occurs in a handful 
of domains connected only loosely to the derivation of adjectives. First, predic- 
ative possessive constructions are based on propriative adjectives marked with 
-LA:K (see Section 8.2.4 and Dabritz (2018b) for details). 


(932) Er  kihi — kérdiik, ani bari-ka:t-tara hialija-la:k-tar. 
man human like now all-DIM-POSS.3PL trousers-PROPR-3PL 
‘Like men, now they [= women] all have trousers. 
(KiPP_2009_Belief_nar.KiPP.o09) 


Second, the propriative suffix can be used to coordinate noun phrases (see Sec- 
tion 7.1.4 for details). 


(933) Bikr ogonn’or-do:k  eme:ksin  olor-but-tar. 
earlier old.man-PROPR old.woman live-PsT2-3PL 
‘Earlier, there lived an old man and an old woman’ 
(YaP_1930_GroomFromUpperWorld_flk.oo1) 


Third, the suffix -LA:K can form associatives, i.e. denote a person and a group 
of people belonging to this person, like in (934) and (935). 


(934) Onton harsinnt-tin Nata-la:k __ kel-bit-tere. 
then next.morning-Poss.3sG.Acc Nata-PROPR come-PST2-3PL 
‘Then in the next morning, Nata[sha] and her family came’ 
(AnIM_AnMSp_2009_Holiday_conv.AnMSp.0o19) 
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(935)  Te:te-n-nezk, Tumucéut-ta:k. 
father-POSS.2SG-PROPR Tumuchut-PROPR 
‘Your father and his family, Tumuchut and his family. 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.169) 


Finally, the propriative suffix forms one of the three necessitative moods in Dol- 
gan. Thereby, it is attached to either the present or the future participle (see 
Section 6.5.7 for details and examples). 

The adjectivizing suffixes -GI and -TA:gI behave similarly but not identic- 
ally. -GI forms both temporal and locative adjectives, and it can be attached 
to nouns and adverbs, cf. hajén-ni ‘summerly; in summer’ < hajin ‘summer’ or 
biigiin-nii ‘today’s’ < biigiin ‘today’. Note that, in contrast to, e.g. Oghuz Turkic 
languages, the suffix cannot be attached to inflected nouns. Example (936) 
illustrates the use of the suffix -GI in Dolgan. 


(936) Harstn-yé kiin-ti_—_—skr-6r gini. 
tomorrow-ADJZ day-ACC see-PRS.38G 3SG.PRO 
‘He sees tomorrow’s day [= He can see very well]. 
(AsKS_19xXx_Amulet_nar.220) 


The suffix -GI also plays a role in the self-domination of the different Dolgan 
groups (see Section 1.5.4). 


lihe:giler ‘Upper Dolgan people’ (< iihe ‘up; at the top’) 

ortoku:lar ‘Middle Dolgan people’ (< orto ‘middle’) 

allaraigilar ‘Lower Dolgan people’ (< allara ~ allara: ‘lower part; lower 
course of a river’) 


The adjectivizing suffix -TA:gI forms locative adjectives like in example (937). 


(937) Haka  kihi-te e-t-e, Kattrik-ta:gt — [...]. 
Dolgan human-Poss.3s8G be-PsT1-38G Katyryk-aDJz 
‘It was a Dolgan person, from Katyryk—| Yekaterina Yegorovna Bolsha- 
kova’s brother]. 
(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.0o17) 


Its form is worth commenting on since two suffixes appear to be amalgam- 
ated here. According to Stachowski (1997: 31) and Johanson (2021: 493), Dolgan 
-TA:gl is cognate with, e.g. Ottoman Turkic -daki and Turkmen -dAkI, being a 
combination of the locative case suffix *-DA and the derivational suffix *-KI(n). 
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However, vowel length is a problem to this explanation since neither the Proto- 
Turkic locative case suffix *-DA (Johanson 2021: 466) nor its reflex in Dolgan 
-TA (here as partitive case, see Section 4.2.2.4) exhibit a long vowel that would 
explain the present Dolgan form -TA:gI. Therefore, I assume that analogy to the 
propriative suffix -LA:K (see above) yields the diachronically unexpected long 
vowel. Additionally, one endonym used by Dolgans, téata:gi, is formed with this 
adjectivizing suffix: téa (forest) tundra’ + -TAzgl. 

The similative suffix -LI: is quite universal in its derivational properties, 
forming adjectives but also adverbs (see Section 3.6). Besides that, it is hom- 
onymous with the suffix forming distributive numerals (see Section 3.4.3). It 
expresses the similarity of the referent to another referent or another class of 
referents. 


(938)  [...], unta:jka-bin onto haka-li: urba:ki-bin 
fur.boots-Poss.1sG.Acc then Dolgan-siM shirt-POSS.1SG.ACC 
bier-bit-im, — [...]. 
give-PST2-1SG 
‘(I handed in a cap with beads], I handed in fur boots and a shirt in 
Dolgan style, [then I gave a collar to an exhibition]. 
(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.o9g1) 


12.1.3 Adjective > Noun 

The derivation of nouns out of adjectives is very infrequent in Dolgan, and pro- 
ductive derivational suffixes are hard to find. This restriction may be due to the 
weak morphological status of adjectives (cf. Section 3.2). In the analyzed mater- 
ial, the only true example of a noun, derived from an adjective via suffixation, 
is formed with the agent noun suffix -Clt. 


(939)  Itirik-sit-ter. 
drunk-AGN-PL 
‘[They are] drunkards. 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.ChG$.105) 


More often, nouns are derived from adjectives by means of conversion, e.g. 
karana ‘darkness’ < karana ‘dark’. In other words, the lexemes can be either 
adjectives or nouns, the disambiguation being made in the respective morpho- 
syntactic context. 
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12.1.4 Adjective > Adjective 
The derivation of adjectives from other adjectives follows in many respects the 
patterns described in Sections 12.1.1 and 12.1.2. Once more, this can be explained 
by the weak morphological status of adjectives in Dolgan. However, some pecu- 
liarities of adjectival derivation from adjectives deserve a special mention. 
The diminutive suffix -kA:N is also used in this domain but with a slightly 
different function. Instead of expressing the smallness of the referent, the suf- 
fix intensifies the quality described by the adjective. 


(940) Min Ossi kiieCiigiij-ke:n e-ti-m. 
1SG.PRO still small-INTs _ be-PsT1-1SG 
‘I was still very small.’ 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.0o09) 


The suffixes -LA:K, -GI and -TA:g]I fulfil the same function as in the derivation 
of adjectives from nouns (see Section 12.1.2). A very peculiar lexicalization shall 
be mentioned here: The word expressing ‘czar’ is formed by the adjective ira:k 
‘far’ and the adjectivizing suffix -TA:gl, yielding the lexeme éra:ktazgi, literally 
probably best translated as ‘the one [being] far away’. 

Finally, adjectives can be intensified through reduplication. Thereby, the first 
syllable of the base adjective, or parts of it, is reduplicated and extended with 
either -p or -bIs (Stachowski 1997: 89). This yields forms like the following: 


toloru ‘full’ > tobus-toloru ‘very full; completely full’ 

iécitek ‘empty’ > ibis-iccitek ‘very empty; completely empty’ 

karana ‘dark’ > kabis-karana ‘very dark’ 

kara ‘black’ > kap-kara ‘very black; jet-black’ 

kihil ‘red’ > kip-kihil ‘deep red’ 

ceilke: ‘white’ > cebis-ce:lke: ‘very white; snow white’ 

tég6riik ‘round’ > tép-tégériik ‘very round; perfectly round’ 

kira ‘small’ > kép-kira ‘very small; tiny’ 

ten ‘similar; identical’ > tebis-tey ‘completely identical; not distinguish- 
able’ 


An irregular but frequent form is huio¢-hogotok ~ huids-hogotok ‘very lonely; one 
single’ < hogotok ‘lonely; single’. Following Stachowski (1997: 89), the irregular 
formation can be explained by the complex diachronic development of the 
base adjective itself, the description of which, however, goes beyond the scope 
of the present grammar. As was mentioned above, these reduplicated forms 
intensify the meaning of the base adjective as displayed in (941) and (942). 
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(941) Kabis-karaya, tuok da:  késtii-bet. 
INTS-dark what INDF be.visible-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘[There it is] completely dark, nothing is visible.’ 
(PoNA_2004_MikaMukulajAloneAtHome_nar.o30) 


(942) Ol  orto-tu-gar mas tur-ar, huoc-hogotok 
that middle-poss.3sG-DAT/LOC tree stand-pRs.38G INTS-single 
mas. 
tree 


‘In its middle [= of a valley], there stands a tree, one single tree.’ 
(KiMN_19900417_Milkmaid_flk.165) 


This derivational process is apparently unexpected regarding the morpholo- 
gical architecture of Dolgan. However, the phenomenon is widespread among 
the Turkic languages, cf. East Old Turkic ap-ariy ‘quite clean; very clean’ or 
Chuvash yup-yura ‘very black; jet-black’ (Johanson 2021: 501). The latter form is 
even etymologically cognate with Dolgan kap-kara. Consequently, it should not 
be considered a Dolgan innovation or peculiarity within the Turkic language 
family. 


12.2 Verb > Nominal 


There are two common nominalizing derivational suffixes in Dolgan, cf. Chart 
196. 

The suffixes -I: and -s behave similarly but are not entirely identical concern- 
ing both form and function. The suffix -I: is the most common nominalizer in 
Dolgan. It has neither formal nor semantic restrictions, ie. it can be attached 
to all verbs in Dolgan. It is directly connected to consonant stems, whereby the 
usual morphonological processes (intervocalic voicing, the debuccalization s 
> h and vowel syncope; see Section 2.5) apply. When attached to vowel and 
diphthong stems, it replaces the stem-final vowel and diphthong, respectively. 
Semantically, the suffix -I: can simply nominalize a verb without changes in 
meaning, i.e. it forms action nouns like in example (943). 


(943) Kiil-s-ii:, kepset-i: —_ buiol-an is-pit. 
laugh-coop-acTN chat-ACTN become-CVB.SEQ £0.AUX-PST2.3SG 
‘Laughter and chatting came up. 
(PoNA_19900810_TojooAirplane_nar.o22) 
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CHART 196 Deverbal suffixes forming nominals 


Suffix Function 
-I: action noun; nominalizer 
-S action noun 


Initially, this derivation pattern is probably the base for all derivations with 
the suffix -I:. However, in many cases, these action nouns are also lexicalized 
and exhibit some shifts in meaning. In these cases, it is more precise to label 
the suffix simply as a nominalizer since the outcome is not necessarily an action 
noun anymore, as displayed in examples (944) and (945). 


(944) Min bar-iak-ta:k beje-m 
18G.PRO 80-PTCP.FUT-NEC self-POSS.1SG 
bul-u:-ba-r. 
find-NMLZ-POSS.1SG-DAT/LOC 
‘It’s me who should marry my foundling: 
(BaA_1930_OneEyedGirl_flk.o23) 


(945) Onton ulakan oks-oh-u: Ossiid ba:r ete [...]. 
then big  beat-RECP-NM1zZ still Ex be-psT1-3SG 
‘Then there was also a big battle [ while crossing a river named Dnyepr]. 
(MiXS_1967_SoldierInSecondWorldWar_nar.o48) 


Finally, it should be mentioned that action nouns formed by the suffix -I: can 
form the base for further derivation with the agent noun suffix -Clt (see Section 
12.1.1), like in (946). 


(946) Atak kiéréj-é:-hit e-ti-m. 
shoes cut-ACTN-AGN be-PST1-1SG 
‘I was a shoe cutter. 
(AKNN_KuNS_200212_LifeHandicraft_conv.AkNN.o051) 


The nominalizing suffix -s forms action nouns from depictive verbs ending 
with the verbalizing suffix -(1)j (see Section 12.3). As for their semantics, these 
verbs often express complex patterns of motions or details of body shape, e.g. 
taraj- ‘lie on the back’ or kokoj- ‘have an upright back’. According to Artem’ev 
(2013b: 162-163), these verbs are onomatopoetic. The action nouns derived 
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from these verbs generally exhibit no change of meaning, e.g. cekenij- ‘roll’ > 
cekenis ‘rolling’. Nevertheless, there are some instances of lexicalized action 
nouns derived with this suffix, e.g. Avidgas ‘loon’ < Avioga-s ‘crane.neck-ACTN’ 
< kuogaj- ‘crane one’s neck’ (Stachowski 1997: 49). In the analyzed material, the 
overwhelming majority of action nouns formed with -s occur together with the 
verb gin- ‘make’. 


(947) Taba-lar-a meli-s gim-mit-tar. 
reindeer-PL-POSs.3SG disappear-ACTN make-PST2-3PL 
‘His reindeer disappeared. 
(AsKS_19xx_Amulet_nar.o75) 


The function of this pattern, especially the difference to a synthetic form verb 
form like melij-bit-ter ‘disappear-PST2-3PL, is unclear. According to the material 
analyzed here, it seems to be a kind of depictive expression of dynamic situ- 
ations, to which the speaker is emotionally attached—similarly to English It 
made boom! describing an explosion or the like. As for its provenance, the suf- 
fix -s is of Mongolic origin, and the combination of the resulting action nouns 
with the verb gin- ‘make’ is a calque from Mongolic (Katuzynski 1961: 14-16). 


12.3 Nominal > Verb 


There are many derivational suffixes in Dolgan that form verbs from nomin- 
als (i.e. from nouns, adjectives and numerals). Two of them, -A: and -(1)j, are 
diachronically of great importance since they influence the (mor)phonological 
shapes of verbal stems (see Section 6.1 as well as Karoly 2009 for details). They 
form the base for verbs like aha:- ‘eat’ (< as ‘food’) or hétéj- ‘smell’ < hit ‘smell; 
odour’, respectively. Synchronically, these suffixes are not productive anymore. 

The most common and frequent denominal verbal suffix in Dolgan is -LA;, 
together with its extended variants -LAN, -LAS and -LAT. The simplex form 
-LA: forms verbs from nouns, which often have the meaning ‘deal with X’, ‘be 
occupied with x’. 


(948) Ust’-Avam kihi-ler-e, er €, ogonn’ot-tor 
Ust-Avam human-PL-POSS.3S8G AFF eh old.man-PL 
olonko-lo:-ccu e-ti-lere. 
tale-VBZ-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-3PL 
‘People from Ust-Avam, yes, eh, the old men used to tell tales.’ 
(EIBK_KuNS_2004. Storytellers_conv.EIBK.oo2) 
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(949) Lajku éa;j-da:-bit. 
Laajku tea-VBZ-PST2.3SG 
‘Laajku drank tea.’ 
(BeVP_1970_Laajku_flk.o46) 


When attached to nouns denoting animals, the suffix -LA: forms captative 
verbs. 


(950) Kéthin bajgal-ga durark-tar bélii:ge-le:-écéi-ler. 
in.winter sea-DAT/LOC Nenets-PL beluga-VBZ.CAPT-HAB-3PL 
‘In winter, the Nenets people used to hunt belugas on the sea.’ 
(BaA_1930_OneEyedGirl_flk.oo2) 


From a formal point of view, it is important to note that the suffix is often 
shortened to -L due to regular morphonological processes when certain verbal 
suffixes are added. A persistent case is the present participle and present tense 
suffix -rr (see Section 6.3.1.1). 


(951) Ile, ili:-lerin tut-an hejro-l-u:l-lar, [ss]. 
indeed hand-poss.3PL.acc hold-cvB.sEQ Hejro-VBZ-PRS-3PL 
‘Exactly, holding each other's hands, they are dancing the Hejro, [they 
lay down the driving poles, they stick the driving poles into the earth]. 
(SuON_KuNS_19990303_ HardLife_conv.SuON.og2) 


Finally, although not being a morphological derivation of verbs from nomin- 
als, two further functions of the suffix -LA: shall be mentioned here. On the 
one hand, it is used for integrating Russian loan verbs into Dolgan speech (see 
Section 11.2.2.2 for details). 


(952) Dudinka-ttan napravl’aj-da:-ccé e-ti-lere. 
Dudinka-aBL relocate-VBZ-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-3PL 
‘They [= teachers] were relocated from Dudinka. 
(BeEI_KuNS_1998_Teacher_conv.BeEI.093) 


On the other hand, the suffix -LA: forms a placeholder verb from the interrog- 
ative pronoun kim ‘who’ (see Sections 3.5.5, 10.4 and Dabritz 2018a). 

Regarding their form and origin, the suffixes -LAN, -LAS and -LAT are com- 
binations of the verbalizer -LA: with the reflexive/middle suffix -(I)n, the recip- 
rocal suffix -(I)s, and the causative suffix -t, respectively. The suffix -LAN, thus, 
forms verbs with a reflexive or middle meaning like in the examples (953) and 
(954). 
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(953) Uon agis-pi-ttan ogo-lom-mut-um min. 
ten eight-POss.1SG-ABL child-vBZ.MID-PST2-1SG 1SG.PRO 
‘Since I was eighteen, I was giving birth’ 
(KiPP_KuNS_2002n_LifeChildren_conv.KiPP.o58) 


(954) Manna ¢éa:j-dam-mit-tar, kités-ten-el-ler. 
here _tea-VBZ.MID-PST2-3PL meal-VBZ.MID-PRS-3PL 
‘Here, they prepared tea and food [for themselves]. 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.142) 


Stachowski (1997: 58) correctly emphasizes that -LAN is not a further deriv- 
ation from -LA: but has to be regarded as a suffix of its own since there are 
many cases where the -LAN-derivate semantically cannot be derived from the 
-LA:-derivate. A suitable example is tabalan- ‘ride a reindeer; get reindeer’ and 
tabala:- ‘drive reindeer; pasture reindeer’ (Stachowski 1997: 58). Apparently, the 
former verb is not simply the reflexive/middle derivation of the latter but a dir- 
ect derivation from the noun taba ‘reindeer’. 

The suffix -LAS is formally a combination of the verbalizer -LA: and the 
reciprocal/cooperative suffix -(I)s. However, verbs derived with the suffix must 
be regarded as direct derivations from the base noun since a corresponding 
-LA:-derivate is often missing. The most frequent verbs derived with this suffix 
are kémélés- ‘help’ (< kémé ‘help’) and heri:les- ‘fight [in a war]’ (< heri: ‘war’). 


(955) Min _ envie-ke kém6-léh-it6-m, [...] 
18G.PRO 2SG.PRO-DAT/LOC help-VBZ.RECP-FUT-1SG 
‘T will help you, [I will make you a storeroom out of hay]. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.o27) 


(956) £:, olus heri:-les-pit kihi _e-t-e. 
eh very war-VBZ.RECP-PTCP.PST human be-PsT1-3SG 
‘Eh, he was a man who fought a lot’ 
(PoNA_AkPG_1994_MPXarlampiev_nar.PoNA.o08) 


Finally, the suffix -LAT combines the verbalizer -LA: and the causative suf- 
fix -t. Based on the material analyzed here, it cannot finally be answered 
whether -LAT is to be classified as a suffix itself or a simple further deriva- 
tion of -LA:. Stachowski (1997: 60) names the verb kiiliiktet- ‘make dark’ (< 
kiiliik ‘shadow’), which has no corresponding -LA:-derivate, and concludes that 
-LAT is to be regarded as a separate suffix. Since -LAT perfectly fits in the 
row together with -LAN and -LAS, this analysis is cautiously adopted here. 
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However, examples like (957) cannot finally support this claim; a separate ana- 
lysis of the two suffixes (olonko-lo-t-o:¢cu ‘tale-VBZ-CAUS-PTCP.HAB’) would 
either be possible. 


(957) Olonko-lot-o:écu e-ti-m onton 
tale-VBZ.CAUS-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-1SG then 
illa-t-a:ccé e-ti-m, [i]; 


sing-CAUS-PTCP.HAB AUX-PST1-1SG 

‘I made [them] tell tales, then I made [them] sing, [then there are also 
drunken whatchamacallit, songs]. 

(EIBK_KuNS_2004. Storytellers_conv.EIBK.o56) 


12.4 Verb>Verb 


The number and frequency of deverbal verbal suffixes in Dolgan are high. In a 
first step, they can be divided into two major groups: The first group changes the 
valence of a given verb, forming causatives, passives and alike (see also Section 
7.3.2); the second group expresses actionality, ie. those suffixes are concerned 
with the internal phase structure of the event referred to. Besides that, two suf- 
fixes are used to integrate Russian loan verbs into Dolgan. Chart 197 gives an 
overview of the suffixes in the material analyzed here. 

Within the group of valence-changing or valence-oriented suffixes, causat- 
ives, passives, reflexives, middles, and reciprocals can be distinguished. Caus- 
atives are formed with the suffixes -¢, -(A)r, -TAs, -IAr and -InnAr. The former 
three suffixes occur much more often than the latter two. Causatives increase 
the valence of a verb by one. In many cases, the derived causative verb is lex- 
icalized, e.g. 6lér- ‘kill’ < Gl-r- ‘die-caus’. Nevertheless, the named causative 
suffixes are all productive and do not seem to exhibit any restrictions in their 
usage. 


(958) Tia  hir-bin muora-bin 
tundra land-Poss.1SG.ACc tundra-POSS.1SG.ACC 
6jd6-t-6r. 


remember-CAUS-PRS.3SG 
‘It [= a poem] makes [me] remember my tundra land, my tundra.’ 
(PoTY_2009_Song_sng.007) 
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CHART 197  Deverbal suffixes forming verbs 


Suffix Function 
Valence-changing 

-t causative, passive 

-TAr causative, passive 

-(A)r causative 

-IAr causative 

-InnAr causative 

-(I)IIN __ passive, reflexive, middle 


reflexive, middle 
reciprocal, cooperative, assistive 


Actionality 

-AIA: iterative 

-IAIA: __ iterative 

-A:ktA: iterative, emotional 

-ItAlA: distributive 

-AttA: distributive 

TA: distributive 

-ynA: __ iterative, semelfactive 

-BAktA: accelerative 

-ms]j momentaneous 
Integration of Russian loans 

-LA: integration of Russian loan verbs 

-LAN (integration of Russian loan verbs) 

(959) Ma-ni  kine:s hette talag-i kor-dor-6r. 
that-acc prince seven wicker-ACC see-CAUS-PRS.3SG 
‘There, the prince shows him seven wickers.’ 
(BaRD_1930_DaughterOfUrungAjyy_flk.o13) 

(960) Onton did d’aktar-i tur-uor-ar, Ae 


then MOD woman-acc stand.up-CAUS-PRS.3SG 

‘Then she [= the midwife] makes the woman stand up, [from the bed- 
ding where she was lying in the birth tent]. 
(SuAA_20xx_Birth_nar.o81) 
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The causative suffixes -t and -(A)r call for comments regarding their 
morphonological behaviour. As pointed out in Section 2.3.2, the only permit- 
table consonant clusters in the syllable coda in Dolgan are -/t and -rt. When the 
causative suffix -t is attached to stems like olor- ‘live; sit (down)’ or bul- ‘find’, 
the verb stems olort- and bult- arise. If now a suffix beginning with a consonant 
is attached, a prohibited consonant cluster of three consonants emerges. Con- 
sequently, the middle element -t is deleted. However, its existence in the under- 
lying structure can be proven since the suffix-initial consonant is voiceless. 
Thus, the underspecified form of the verb form in example (961) is olor-t-BAT 
(see Section 2.5.5). Additionally, the causative suffix -t shortens the stem-final 
vowel when attached to a vowel stem, e.g. ahat- ‘feed’ < aha:- ‘eat’. The causat- 
ive suffix -(A)r exhibits its vowel-initial allomorphs when added to consonant 
stems, e.g. Gldr- ‘kill’ < 6l- ‘die’, but only -r, when added to a vowel stem, e.g. 
karba:r- ‘make swim’ < karba:- ‘swim. 


(961) Ehe-tin, ebe-tin ol 
grandfather-Poss.3S8G.GEN grandmother-POSs.3SG.GEN that 
orun-u-gar da olor-pot 
bed-Poss.3SG-DAT/LOC EMPH Sit.CAUS-NEG.PTCP.PRS 
e-ti-lere. 

AUX-PST1-3PL 

‘On the grandfather's bed, on the grandmother's bed, she was not even 
allowed to sit’ 

(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.o43) 


The suffixes -t and -TAr also derive passives, but more seldom than causatives. 


(962) Monuj tra:kta:gé kér-dég-tine  kihi-te 
Monguj czar see-TEMP-38G human-POSs.3SG 
es-t-thi, ae 
defeat-PASS-PROB.3SG 
‘When the czar Monguj saw that his people were going to be defeated, 
[he himself went towards [him]]. 
(ErSV_1964_WarBirdsAnimals_flk.125) 


(963) Aga-m Ol-G:rii énir-tar-d-a, kéméloh-6n 
father-Poss.1sG die-CVB.PURP call-PASS-PST1-3SG help-CVB.SEQ 
kor. 


see.AUX.IMP.2SG 
‘My father was called to die; try to help’ 
(BaRD_1931_OldManHaresPolarFoxes_flk.o11) 
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This homonymy of passive and causative morphemes is not uncommon in 
Turkic languages (see Johanson 1991), nor in areally close language families 
such as Tungusic or Mongolic (see Robbeets 2007). However, the more frequent 
passive suffix in Dolgan is -(I)lIN. 


(964) A  dosko:-y ii:j-tiliin-neg-ine duo, [...]. 
and plank-poss.2sG fasten-PASS-TEMP-3SG MOD 
‘And when the plank is fastened, [when they fasten it with a string, it 
has a space in between]? 
(SuAA_20xx_Birth_nar.og4) 


The passive suffix -(I)lIN behaves morphonologically in a noteworthy way. The 
vowel of the suffix can be syncopated, and the consonants assimilate to -ll-; see 
the discussion of vowel syncope and metathesis in Section 2.5.4. Consequently, 
it always applies when a further suffix is added, except suffixes starting with a 
coronal consonant (simple past -TI, conditional participle -TAK, conditional 
mood -TAy, third-person imperative -TIn and -TInnAr). (965) and (966) show 
two instances of the syncopated suffix. 


(965) Min o-lor-go ét-illi-bit-im - [se]. 
1SG.PRO that-PL-DAT/LOC raise-PASS-PST2-1SG 
‘I was brought up by them, [an old man and an old woman]. 
(LaVN_KuNS_1999_FateOfANortherner_conv.LaVN.035) 


(966) Taba-li: da ba;-ill-ar ebit. 
reindeer-SIM EMPH tie-PASS-PRS.3SG EVID 
‘It [= an aircraft on the river] is tied up like a reindeer, apparently’ 
(PoNA_19900810_TojooAirplane_nar.o34) 


Closely related to passives, and not always clearly distinguishable from them, 
are reflexives and middles. Thus, it is not surprising that the suffix -(I)IIN is also 
used to form such verbs. 


(967) Balig-i-nan ere it-ill-en olor-ol-lor. 
fish-EP-INS only feed-REFL-CVB.SEQ sit.AUX-PRS-3PL 
‘They feed themselves only with fish.’ 
(AKEE_19900810_PearlBeard_flk.o08) 
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(968) Am _ aré-lli-bit-a. 
door open-MID-PST2-3SG 
‘The door opened.’ 
(PoNA_2004_MikaMukulajAloneAtHome_nar.047) 


The most frequent reflexive suffix in Dolgan is -(I)n, whereby -n is often assim- 
ilated to -t in relevant phonological environments (see Sections 2.5.3 and 2.5.4), 
which can lead to ambiguities with the causative-passive suffix -t (see above). 
Example (969) displays a reflexive formed with -(I)n exhibiting no assimilation; 
example (970) shows a reflexive formed with -(I)n showing assimilation. The 
vowel-initial allomorphs are attached to consonant stems, whereas the allo- 
morph -n is connected to vowel stems. In the latter case, a stem-final vowel is 
shortened, as shown in example (969), cf. the lexicon form belemne:- ~ belenne:- 
‘prepare’. 


(969) J.D. belenne-n-er ulakan munn‘ak-ka. 
J.D. prepare-REFL-PRS.38G big _— gathering-paT/Loc 
‘Jegor Dmitrievich prepares himself for the big gathering. 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.o22) 


(970) Hérga-ti-ttan kail-im-arri tut-tu-but tin 
sledge-POSS.3SG-ABL stay-NEG-CVB.PURP hold-REFL-PST2.3SG firm 
bagaj-dik. 
very-ADVZ 


‘To not stay back from his sledge, he held very fast onto [it]. 
(AsKS_19Xx_Amulet_nar.o63) 


Additionally, the suffix -(I)n can form middle verbs. Middle verbs formed with 
-(I)n have two readings in Dolgan: Either there is no agent performing the given 
action, or the agent performs the given action for their own benefit. In the 
former case, the verb’s valence is decreased, but in the latter case, it is not. 
However, since these two groups formally belong together in Dolgan, they are 
described here in the same context. From a morphonological point of view, the 
suffix behaves like the homonymous reflexive suffix, i.e. -n can be assimilated 
to -t. Example (971) displays a middle verb in common sense, and the given 
event lacks an agent or causer. The examples (972) and (973) demonstrate the 
secondary reading of middle verbs; in either case, the agent performs the given 
action for their own benefit. 
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(971) Lisbira koju:  hia-ta tog-un-n-a. 
Lyybyra viscous fat-POSs.3SG pour.out-MID-PST1-3SG 
‘Lyybyra’s viscous fat leaked out.’ 
(PoS_PrG_1964_ Lyybyra_flk.o45) 


(972) As-tarin kat-ar-in-al-lar. 
food-POSS.3PL.ACC get.dry-CAUS-MID-PRS-3PL 
‘They dry their food for themselves.’ 
(BoND_1964_ThreeBrothers_flk.o19) 


(973) D’aktar uraha die-lerin tut-t-al-lar. 
woman pole  tent-POSS.3PL.ACC build-MID-PRS-3PL 
‘The women build up their pole tents. 
(PoNA_19910207_Fishing_nar.oo09) 


Finally, the suffix -(I)s forms reciprocals, cooperatives and assistives. Its vowel- 
initial allomorphs are attached to consonant stems, whereby, however, the suf- 
fix vowel may be syncopated. In example (974), the allomorph -is is attached 
to the stem é/- ‘take’, but given the following vowel-initial participle suffix -Ar, 
the emerging stem is é/s- instead of élis- (see Section 2.5.4 for a description of 
vowel syncope). The allomorph -s is attached to vowel stems, whereby a stem- 
final vowel is eventually shortened, e.g. hiibeles- ‘consult: discuss’ < hiibele:- 
‘advise’. Analogically, the verb die- ‘say’ yields des- ‘talk (to each other)’. In 
intervocalic position, -s changes to -h (see Section 2.5.2 and example (976)). 
Reciprocals (974) express that two or more participants perform the same 
action on each other, i.e. they are agent and patient simultaneously. Cooper- 
atives (975) describe that two or more participants act together. Assistives 
(976) express that one or more person(s) help another person perform an 
action. 


(974) Onno kepset-el-ler  él-s-al-larin, 
there chat-PRS-3PL take-RECP-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3PL.ACC 
tl-st-bat-tarin. 
take-RECP-NEG.PTCP.PRS-POSS.3PL.ACC 
‘There they discuss, whether they take each other or not? 
(ErTS_AkPG_1994_AAPopov_nar.ErTS.o93) 
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(975) Bihigi ira:kta:gi-ga _ iiy-s-iidgiin, iih-ii6n 
1PL.PRO czar-DAT/LOC complain-COOP-IMP.1PL three-COLL 
huruj-uiogun. 
write-IMP.1PL 
‘Let us complain at the czar together, let the three of us write [him]. 
(SaSS_1964_NganasanBraveBoy_flk.o80) 


(976) D’aktar-i-gar ogo hu:j-uh-ar. 
woman-POSSs.3SG-DAT/LOC child wash-ASST-PRS.3SG 
‘He helps his wife to wash the child. 
(MiAI_1964_OldPeasantOldWoman_flk.o28) 


The second group of deverbal verbal suffixes expresses actionality (in other ter- 
minology: Aktionsart, lexical aspect, or situation aspect). It is important to note 
that these suffixes are concerned with the event's internal phase structure, not 
with the perspective of how the event is viewed (see Boogaart 2004 for a con- 
cise discussion of the notions of aspect and actionality). 

The suffixes -AlA:, -IAIA:, -A:ktA:, -ItAlA:, -AttA:, and -TA: form verbs that 
express the plurality of events.” Verbs formed with the suffixes -AIA:, -IAIA: and 
-A:ktA:, can be subsumed under the cover term iterative. The essential charac- 
teristic of iteratives is that they express multiple events, i.e. the repetition of 
an event (Comrie 1976: 42; Plungian 2010: 220-221). As terminology is diverse 
and sometimes confusing, a short comment is necessary here. In this work, no 
difference is made between iterative and frequentative. According to Bybee et 
al. (1994: 160), the difference between iteratives and frequentatives is that the 
former express events repeated on a single occasion, whereas the latter express 
events repeated at different occasions. However, the Dolgan material analyzed 
here could not yield any support for this approach; all named suffixes would 
be both iterative and frequentative in Bybee et al.’s sense. Therefore, the term 
iterative is chosen for all of them. Note that Stachowski (1997: 67) also states for 
a range of these suffixes that they could be labelled either frequentative or iter- 
ative. Since the latter term is probably more common in general linguistics and 
typology, it is chosen here. The examples (977) to (979) show classical iteratives 
formed with -AlA;, -IAIA: and -A:ktA:, respectively. 


2 See also Corbett (2000: 243-263) for a theoretical and typological discussion of this phe- 
nomenon, called verbal number by him. 
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(977)  djét-al-i:l-lar, ijét-al-i:l-lar. 
ask-ITER-PRS-3PL ask-ITER-PRS-3PL 
‘They [= policemen] are questioning [him], they are questioning 
[him].’ 
(ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogDesc_conv.ChGS.159) 


(978) A bihigi bu diiegi-tten emie it-tala-h-a-bit. 
and 1PL.PRO this side-ABL also shoot-ITER-COOP-PRS-1PL 
‘And we are also shooting from this side.’ 
(ChVD_AKkEE_198204_SoldierInWar_nar.ChVD.093) 


(979) Kuhagan ktis ogo-lo:k-pun, ol iioret-ezkt-izr. 
small __ girl child-PpRoPR-1sG that teach-ITER-PRS.3SG 
‘Thave a little daughter, she teaches me constantly: 
(PoMA_1964_YoungCzar_flk.100) 


Interestingly, the suffix -A:ktA: is also used in contexts where no iterative read- 
ing is available. In these contexts, -A:ktA: instead seems to convey the speaker’s 
emotional attitude, e.g. surprise, anger, or disappointment, towards the event 
going on. In example (980), a human gets lost in the lower world and desper- 
ately searches for a way out. Now some inhabitants of the lower world, who 
had captured him, fall asleep, and he does not know what to do, where to go. 
An iterative reading can, thus, be excluded here. 


(980) Ol kihi  kajdiek bar-a:kt-iag-a=j? 
that human whereto go-EMOT-FUT-3SG=Q 
‘Where shall this man go, though?’ 
(BeAM_ig9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.187) 


The suffixes -ItAlA:, -AttA: and -TA: form distributive verbs. Like iterative verbs, 
they describe multiple events, but in the case of distributive verbs, necessarily 
more than one subject or more than one object is involved (Comrie 1976: 23; 
Plungian 2010: 220-221). Example (981) shows a distributive verb with multiple 
subjects; example (982) shows a distributive verb with multiple objects. 


(981) Onton elbek-elbek hir-ten  kel-itele:-bit-ter onno. 
then many-many place-ABL come-MULT-PST2-3PL thither 
‘They came there from many, many places. 
(UkOA_2010_Festival_nar.UkOA.034) 
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(982) Kergen a:ji-ttan kim kird’agas-tar-in 
family at.every-ABL who old-PL-POSS.3SG.ACC 
él-atta:-bit-tara. 
take-MULT-PST2-3PL 
‘From each family, the old people were taken’ 
(BeES_1997_HistoryOfKatyryk_nar.o52) 


The suffix -ynA: forms iterative verbs again. However, the interval of iteration is 
seemingly much shorter than in the case of -AIA;, -IAIA: and -Ar:ktA:. Stachow- 
ski (1997:75) calls these verbs rhythmic iteratives, primarily derived from depict- 
ive verbs ending with -/. 


(983) Kaja:, kér-6r, 
hey see-PRS.3SG 
kanta-nn-t:-kanta-nn-t: kop-piit-e. 
raise.head-ITER-CVB.SIM-raise.head-ITER-CVB.SIM run-PST2-3SG 
‘Hey, it [= a fox] looks, it was running, constantly raising the head.’ 
(UkET_2002_FoxJayBuzzard_flk.ou) 


Additionally, the suffix -ynA: can form semelfactive verbs, i.e. describing one 
short-running single event. These verbs are also mainly formed from verbs end- 
ing with -/, in this case, with intrinsic iterative or durative semantics. 


(984) Uot-a prama_ burga-yn-i:r agaj, [issn]: 
fire-Poss.3SG directly rise-SEM-PRS.3SG suddenly 
‘The fire flames up at once, [aha, like that it was]. 
(BeAM_ig9x_HumanInLandOfDeath_flk.o89) 


The suffix -BAktA: forms verbs, which according to Ubrjatova (1985: 151), ex- 
press the uskoritelnyj vid ‘lit. accelerating aspect’ In the material analyzed here, 
there are a few instances of such verbs. Indeed, the verbs formed with -BAktA: 
describe quick, eventually accelerating events, i.e. they express accelerative 
actionality. 


(985) Kine:h-e ce,  noludg-un karcéi-tin 
prince-POSS.3SG PTCL tax-POSS.3SG.GEN money-POSS.3SG.ACC 
il-a kel-bekte:-tin bert mun _tiirgen-nik 
take-CVB.SIM Come-ACCEL-IMP.38G very most quick-ADVZ 
die-n huruj-ar. 
Say-CVB.SEQ write-PRS.3SG 
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‘The prince wrote to him that he should come as fast as possible to 
receive his money for the taxes.’ 
(SaSS_1964_NganasanBraveBoy_flk.103) 


The suffix -msl]j forms momentaneous verbs but rarely occurs; nevertheless, an 
example is given here. 


(986) &ra:ktaigi tt uodl-un mo,j-u-ttan 
czar dog son-POSS.3SG.ACC neck-POSS.3SG-ABL 
ku:h-an il-bit ita-msij-a 
embrace-CVB.SEQ take.AUX-PST2.3SG Cry-MOM-CVB.SIM 
ttih-en baran die-bit: [s.. | 
fall-cvB.SEQ after say-PST2.3SG 
‘The czar embraced the dog’s son, broke out in tears and said: [“From 
today it’s your destiny to be a czar”. 
(ChPK_1970_ThreeBoys_flk.u2) 


Finally, in the context of suffixes expressing actionality, it sparks the eye that 
there are many iterative and distributive suffixes, but not a single suffix forms 
duratives or inchoatives. This distribution can be explained by the fact that the 
latter actionalities are expressed by the postverbial constructions in Dolgan, 
described in detail in Section 6.4.9. 

The third group of deverbal verbal suffixes in Dolgan consists of the verbal- 
izing suffixes -LA: and -LAN (see Section 12.3). These suffixes are attached to 
Russian verb stems to integrate them into the Dolgan morphosyntax, whereby 
the former suffix occurs much more often than the latter. The exact patterns of 
this process are explained in Section 1.2.2.2. 
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Sample Texts 


13.1 Text 1: The Reindeer and the Mouse 


The text at hand is a fairytale, told by the Dolgan poetess Evdokija (Ogdto) 
Egorovna Aksénova on the Dolgan radio in 1990, representing the Upper Dol- 
gan dialect. In the INEL Dolgan Corpus, the text has the code AKEE_19900810_ 
ReindeerMouse_flk and is linked to the corresponding audio file. 


(1) Kutujag-i  kétta taba. 
mouse-ACC with reindeer 
‘The mouse and the reindeer’ 


(2) Buirde kutujak taba-ni kor-6n die-bit: “Taba, 
once mouse reindeer-ACC see-CVB.SEQ say-PST2.3SG reindeer 
kisten-el-e o:nn’-uok”. 


hide-ITER-CVB.SIM play-IMP.1DU 
‘Once the mouse saw the reindeer and said: “Reindeer, let's play hide and 
seek” 


(3) “O:mn’-iok’, — tidr-biit taba. 
play-Imp.1DU be.happy-PsT2.3SG reindeer 
‘“Let’s play’, the reindeer was happy’ 


(4) “Mannaj en kisten’, hiibele:-bit taba. 
at.first 2SG.PRO hide.IMP.2S8G advise-PST2.3SG reindeer 
‘“At first you hide’, the reindeer advised.’ 


(5) “Min — enigi-n kérd-tid-m.” 
1SG.PRO 2SG.PRO-ACC search-FUT-1SG 


my 


““T will search for you. 


(6) Taba _ kisten-n-e. 
reindeer hide-PsT1-3SG 
‘The reindeer hid? 
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(7) Tohé da __ buol-bakka kutujak kérd-ii: 
how.much INDF be-NEG.CVB.SIM mouse search-CVB.SIM 
bar-bit. 
80-PST2.3SG 
‘After a short time, the mouse went off to search,’ 


(8) Hir-i bari-tin tegelij-d-e, kanna da 
earth-acc all-POss.3SG.ACC go.around-PST1-3S8G where INDF 
bul-bat. 


find-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘The mouse went through the whole land, it found [it] nowhere’ 


(9) Talak-ta:k  hir-ge tizj-d-e. 
bush-PROPR place-DAT/LOC reach-PsT1-38G 
‘It came to a bushy place’ 


(10) Talak-tar ejmenn-i:l-ler téal-tan, ikki talak kamna:-bat. 
bush-PL move-PRS-3PL wind-ABL two bush move-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘The bushes are moving because of the wind, two bushes are not moving. 


(11) Kér-biit-e, taba muos-tar-a. 
see-PST2-3SG reindeer antler-PL-POSS.3SG 
‘It looked, [there are] the reindeer’s antlers. 


(12) “Ané min kisten-ie-m’, — die-bit kutujak, “en 
now 1SG.PRO hide-FUT-1SG say-PST2.3SG mouse 2SG.PRO 
kordo:”. 
search.IMP.2SG 
‘“Now I will hide’, the mouse said, “you search”! 


(13) Kutujak hii:r-en kail-La. 
mouse run-CVB.SEQ stay.AUX-PST1-3SG 
‘The mouse ran off. 


(14) Kisten-n-e. 
hide-PsT1-3S8G 
‘Tt hid? 


(15) Taba kord-iiz, kord-iizr, amattan bul-bat. 
reindeer search-PRS.3SG search-PRS.3SG at.all find-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘The reindeer searches and searches, it does not find [the mouse] at all’ 
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(16) Henie ke baran-n-a. 
power well end-psT1-38G 
‘[Its] power came to an end.’ 


(17) Ol thin taba ani-ga dieri_ hir-i 
that because.of reindeer now-DAT/LOC until earth-acc 
hill-izr-hill-izr h-onon bu_ kiin-ne dieri taba 


sniff-pRs.3SG-sniff-PRS.38SG EMPH-so this day-DAT/LOc until reindeer 
kutujag-i _—_ bul-bat. 

mouse-ACC find-NEG.PRS.3SG 

‘Therefore, the reindeer is sniffing the earth until now, and so the reindeer 
does not find the mouse until today’ 


(18) Olonko-lo:-but-o | Ogdtid Aks’onova. 
tale-VBZ-PST2-38G Ogduo Aksénova 
‘The tale was told by Ogduo Aksénova’ 


13.2 Text 2: Dolgan Birth Customs 


The text at hand forms a part of a narrative text about birth customs among the 
Dolgans. It was told by Antonina Alekseevna Suzdalova on the Dolgan radio 
in the 2000s, representing the Lower dialect of Dolgan. In the INEL Dolgan 
Corpus, the text has the code SuAA_20xx_Birth_nar and is linked to the corres- 
ponding audio file. Here the sentences 001 to 014 are given. 

As for the transcription, it has to be remarked that it was not redacted, 
neither in the corpus itself nor in this grammar. Dolgan items in round brackets 
signal uncertainty concerning the transcription itself; the corresponding item 
in the free translation is marked with a question mark in round brackets. 


(1) Bélir-gi ogo tér-iirr-e togoho-go. 
long.ago-aDjz child be.born-pRs-3sG birth.pole-paT/LOc 
‘Earlier, children were born on a birth pole: 


(2) Togoho-go (ogo-lor-o) (ogo:-), tarakan daktar 
birth.pole-pat/Loc child-pL-poss.3sG child pregnant woman 
tor-iiir kem-i-ger bilir-gi lije-tten 
give.birth-PTCP.PRS time-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC long.ago-ADJz time-ABL 
togoho-nu belemne:-Cc¢i-ler. 
birth.pole-acc prepare-HAB-3PL 
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‘On the birth pole the children, (the child), at the time of the pregnant 
woman’s birth, one prepared a birth pole earlier’ 


Tuspa uraha die-ni —_tut-an-nar belemne:-cci-ler. 
individually pole tent-acc build-cvB.sEQ-3PL prepare-HAB-3PL 
‘Building a pole tent separately, they prepared [it]. 


Ogo tor-ii:r d'uka:-ta, toro:-biit 
child be.born-PTCP.PRS tent-POSS.3SG be.born-PTCP.PST 
duka:-ta, die-Céi-ler — onton. 


tent-POSS.3SG say-HAB-3PL then 
‘The tent of the child’s birth, a birth tent it was called’ 


Onno budllagina o:l togoho-nu onor-o:¢cu-lar, 
there though that birth.pole-acc make-HAB-3PL 
kerget-ter-e tur-uor-al-lar. 


family-PL-POSS.3SG stand-CAUS-PRS-3PL 
‘There, they made the birth pole, the family erected it’ 


Ehe-te du:, aga-ta du:, in’e-te du: 
grandfather-Poss.3sG Q_ father-Poss.38sG Q  mother-POSS.3SG Q 
kémol6h-6n-nor,  ba:j-al-lar_ _togoho-nu uraha-ga 


help-CVB.SEQ-3PL tie-PRS-3PL birth.pole-acc pole-DAT/LOC 

kishaj-i: tuora mah-i. 

press-CVB.SIM across wood-ACc 

‘The grandfather or the father or the mother are helping, they tie the birth 
pole to a pole, pressing it onto the wood’ 


Onton, e, togoho-tun uhug-u-gar duo 
then eh birth.pole-Poss.38G.GEN end-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC MOD 
konco-ccu ann’-ill-an tur-ar 
stand.upright-aDVZ push-PASS-CVB.SEQ stand-PTCP.PRS 

(bah-a), ei, mas buodl-a:cci — (uraha-ka:t-a). 


head-poss.38G eh wood be-HAB.3SG pole-DIM-POSS.3SG 
‘Then, eh, at the end of the birth pole, there is such an upright standing 
piece of wood, a small pole(?). 
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(8) 


(9) 


(11) 


Oécogo budllagina ol togoho-n buo 
then though that birth.pole-poss.2sG EMPH 
tiiGh-iin kura:g-i-nan buol-a:éci. 


breast-POSS.3SG.GEN Curve-POSS.3SG-INS be-HAB.3SG 
‘And then the birth pole is along the bosom’ 


Daktar onton ija:-ll-an olor-on 

woman then hang.up-PASS-CVB.SEQ sit.AUX-CVB.SEQ 
ogo-lon-o:ccu. 

child-VBZ-HAB.3SG 

‘The woman is then hung up, and she gives birth. 


OL ogo-lon-or-un anni-ti-gar 
that child-vBz-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3SG.GEN lower.part-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC 
duo, e: olor-or hir-i-ger leke: 


MOD eh sit-pTCP.PRS place-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC pieces.of.fur 
buol-a:écé. 

be-HAB.3SG 

‘Under the birth, eh, on the sitting place, there are pieces of fur’ 


De, ol _ leke:-ge duo ot  buiol-a:cci. 
well that pieces.of.fur-DAT/LOC MOD grass be-HAB.3SG 
‘And on these pieces of fur, there is grass’ 


Ot-u ur-a:cci-lar tu:m-u-gar, die-n-ner. 
grass-ACC lay-HAB-3PL relief-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC say-CVB.SEQ-3PL 
‘They lay the grass there for relief, it is said.’ 


Onu-ga duo ogo _ tiis-teg-ine, “ot-u-gar 

that-DaT/Loc MoD child fall-TEMP-3SG grass-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC 
tiih-er’, die-Céi-ler ol thin, ot-to:k 

fall-PRS.3SG say-HAB-3PL that because.of grass-PROPR 

ot-to:g-un thin. 

grass-PROPR-POSS.3SG.GEN because.of 

‘When the child falls onto it, they say “it falls onto the grass” because it is 
with grass.’ 


“Ok-ko tiis-piit” die-Céi-ler. 
grass-DAT/LOC fall-psT2.38G say-HAB-3PL 
“Tt fell onto the grass’, they say. 
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13.3 Text 3: Discussing the Correct Order 


The following dialogue forms part of a conversation recorded in 2017 in 
Dudinka, the speakers being Galina Sidorovna Cuprina and Polina Prokop’evna 
Uodaj. The informants got the task to invent a story when looking at images, 
and after that, to put the pictures in the correct order (cf. the following link for 
a description of the experiment: https://scopicproject.wordpress.com/run-the 
-task/, last access: 01.03.2022). The images and the story are about a family man 
who, forced by his friends to drink alcohol, goes to the bad and finally ends up 
in jail because he has beaten his wife. In the INEL Dolgan Corpus, the conver- 
sation below matches the sentences ChGS.046 to ChGS.055 in the transcript 
ChGS_UoPP_20170724_SocCogOrder_conv, where it is linked to the correspond- 
ing audio file. 


(1) ChGS: De bu barl-lar d-i:r mannaj iilel-i: 
well this EX-3PL say-PRS.3SG at.first work-CVB.SIM 
hild’-an bud = bu aragi!-msak-tar-a 
g0-CVB.SEQ EMPH this alcohol-PHIL-PL-POSS.3SG 
kim-ne:-bit. 
who.PH-VBZ-PST2.3SG 
‘Well, here are these, to say, in the beginning, after he had gone to 
work and the drunkards whatchamacallit’ 


(2) ChGS: Tiibes-pit. 
get.into-PST2.3SG 
‘He came across them.’ 


(3) UoPP: Tak, onton natala  kajdiek ba:r aragi:-msak 
so.R then beginning whereto Ex alcohol-PHIL 
buol-but-a. 
become-PST2-3SG 
‘So, then the beginning, where did he become a drunkard?’ 


(4) ChGS: De bu barl-lar di:. 
well this ExX-3PL EMPH 
‘Well, here they are.’ 


(5) UoPP: E:, bu keps-i:r 
eh this tell-prs.3sG 
‘Eh, there he is telling.’ 
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(6) ChGS: Bu th-e olor-ol-lor. 
this drink-CVB.SIM sit-PRS-3PL 
‘Here they are sitting and drinking’ 


(7) ChGS: Ih-e olor-or, onton bu keps-itl-ler, gini 
drink-cVB.sIM sit-PRS.3SG then this tell-PRs-3PL 3SG.PRO 
kijnan-ar. 


get.angry-PRS.3SG 
‘He is sitting and drinking, then they are telling, he is getting 


angry. 

(8) ChGS: Kéjyan-an baran daktar-ga bar-ar, ol 
get.angry-CVB.SEQ after woman-DAT/LOC go-PRS.38G that 
bar, egel o-nu. 


EX give.IMP.2SG that-acc 
‘Having gotten angry, he is going to the woman, there it is, give it. 


(9) UoPP: Tak, dva, tak da, daktar-ga bar-bit. 
sO.R tw0.R SO.R yes.R woman-DAT/LOC g0-PST2.3SG 
‘So, two, so yes, he went to the woman.’ 


(10) ChGS: Kula:ki-tin belemne-m-mit. 
fist.PL.R-POSS.3SG.ACC prepare-MID-PST2.3SG 
‘He prepared his fists.’ 


(11) UoPP: “(Hit), ol kihi-ni gitta bugurduk hild’i-bik-kin’, 
lie 1mP.2SG that human-acc with like.this go-psT2-28G 
d-irr. 
say-PRS.3SG 
‘“Hey, you went like this with this man’, he says.’ 


(12) ChGS: Da, da, da, da, da. 
yes.R yeS.R yes.R yes.R yes.R 
“Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes.’ 


(13) UoPP: Onton oksu-but, onton milis‘ije-ler kel-bit-ter. 
then beat-pstT2.3sG then police-PL come-PST2-3PL 
‘Then he hit her, then the policemen came: 
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(14) ChGS: A tam lictigej, bu barr, iilel-i: hild’-al-lar, 
and.R there.R good this EX work-CVB.SIM g0.AUX-PRS-3PL 
olor-or e-ti-lere eni, kor, bu 
live-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-3PL apparently see.IMP.28G this 
vmeste. 
togetherR 


‘And there it is good, here it is, they are working, they are living 
apparently, look, together: 


(15) UoPP: Aha, tak, tak, eso. 
aha so.R so.R still.R 
‘Aha, like that, and so’ 


(16) UoPP: A vot etii pasmatret’ na:da. 
and.R well.r these.R look.INF.R need.to.R 
‘And we have to look at these’ 


(17) ChGS: Bul, bexbe. 
find.IMP.2SG wait 
‘Find [them], wait’ 


13.4 Text 4: We Hit the Road Again 


The following text forms part of the fifth chapter of Nikolaj Anisimovi¢ Popov’s 
novel Ava:m bies iirekterin iistiin ‘Along the five rivers of Avam’ (Popov 2011:134— 
135). The glossing and the translation into English are my own. Since the text 
represents the literary Dolgan language, the original Cyrillic text is provided, 
too. 


(1) Kethput rerypyk KyMMyT bipaak Kaiiaslap K9HHWIapurap KUCTIMMNHT9. 
Kihil togiiriik kitm-miit traik — kaja-lar 
red round sun-POss.1PL distant mountain-PL 
kenni-leri-ger kistem-mit-e. 
back.part-POSS.3PL-DAT/LOC hide-PsT2-38G 
‘The red and round sun hid far away behind the mountains’ 
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(2) 


YpaKnut optotyrap “Kasayka’” JM9H aaTTaakka JlyoTKa yhyryrap ylaKaH 
oyyoKTaak Kuhu — ghom Kecty6yT2. 

Urek-pit orto-tu-gar “Kazanka” die-n 
river-POSS.1PL middle-Poss.3SG-DAT/LOC Kazanka say-CVB.SEQ 
at-taik-ka luidtka uhug-u-gar ulakan 
name-PROPR-DAT/LOC boat end-PoOss.38G-DAT/LOC big 

onuok-ta:k kihi- ehe-m kostii-biit-e. 

bone-PROPR human grandfather-Poss.1sG be.visible-psT2-38G 

‘In the middle of the river, at the rear of his boat named “Kazanka’, a big 
bony human, my grandfather, was seen.’ 


Tuuv KaMHaHapbiHaH KecTep 979, MOTYOpyH Y1979T9 hatpwipa, OHTyTa 
oroHHbopy ucTu6aT, ha6yorraipi6ar. 


Gini kamna-n-ar-i-nan kost-or 

3SG.PRO MOve-MID-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3SG-INS be.visible-PTCP.PRS 
e-t-e, motuor-un tilele-t-e 

AUX-PST1-38G engine-POSS.3SG.ACC work-CAUS-CVB.SIM 
hat-i:r-a, on-tu-ta ogonnor-u 
do.in.vain-PRS-3SG that-POSss.3SG-POSS.3SG old.man-Acc 
isti-bet habuot-ta-lli-bat 


hear-NEG.PRS.3SG WOITy-VBZ-REFL-NEG.PRS.3SG 

‘From his movements, it could be seen that he was trying in vain to make 
his engine work, that one [= the motor] does not obey, it does not bother 
about. 


THM MOTyopyH OblaTbITTaH KyYCT99KTHK TapTarpiHa, IyoTKatTa Tahun 
TaOasIbIbI bIcTayasaaH, KOOYHHYYPp 379. 

Gini motuor-un bia-ti-ttan 

3SG.PRO engine-POSS.3SG.GEN cord-POSS.3SG-ABL 

kiizs-terk-tik tar-tag-ina, ludtka-ta tehi: 
power-PROPR-ADVZ pull-TEMP-38G boat-POSSs.3SG anxious 

taba-li: istan-ala:-n, kobii-nn-tizr 

reindeer-SIM jump-ITER-CVB.SEQ emerge-ITER-PTCP.PRS 

e-t-e. 

AUX-PST1-3SG 

‘(Every time] when he tugged powerfully at his engine’s cord, the boat 
jumped up and down like an anxious reindeer: 
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Vin6u hpimaitan, rau KeIraaHakTpIK aGanahap ara, MoTyopyH hamas99H 


OynMaT 3T2. 

Ibi hilaj-an gini kitamak-tik abala-h-ar 

INTS be.tired-CVB.SEQ 38G.PRO heavy-ADVZ scold-RECP-PTCP.PRS 
e-t-e, motuor-un hemele:-n 

AUX-PST1-3SG engine-POSS.3S8G.ACC rebuke-CVB.SEQ 

biip-pet e-t-e. 


stop-NEG.PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-3SG 
‘Having got very tired, he was scolding a lot, not stopping to rebuke his 
engine.’ 


Tuuu maaH9 hamasunup 979, Kaliqak TyOAKyyOryH. 

Gini meme hemel-i:r e-t-e, kajdak 
3SG.PRO in.vain rebuke-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-3SG how 
tudlkul-vidg-un. 

understand-PTCP.FUT-POSS.3SG.ACC 

‘He was rebuking [it] in vain, [as if] it would understand.’ 


Kum apo KBITBIITAaH yery1990uT=2: “Mbikaa, yoTKay TYrarurap MOTyOpyy 
yOTYH Kepjlee. 

Kim ere kitil-tan  iidgiile:-bit-e:. “Mika: hiotka-y 

who INDF shore-ABL shout-PsT2-38G Mykaa boat-POSss.28G 
tiigeg-i-ger motuor-un uot-un 
ground-POSS.3SG-DAT/LOC engine-POSS.28G fire-POSS.3SG.ACC 

kérdé:. 

search.IMP.2SG 

‘Someone shouted from the shore: “Mykaa, look for the engine’s igniter on 
your boat’s ground. 


Bagara, arac oHHO TyhapOuTny Oyosyo”. 

Badaga, algas  onno tuh-er-bit-in buoluo. 
apparently mistake there fall-caus-psT2-2sG probably 
‘Probably, you have dropped it accidentally there”’ 
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(9) OroHHbop KeHeTYyK JyoTKaTBITap Typ6yTa, KaiigqueKuTTaH Kuhuzsp 
hayanapa uhywiapuH Kepyla9pHu. 
Ogonnor kénotiik liotka-ti-gar tur-but-a, 
oldman upright boat-Poss.3sG-DAT/LOC stand.up-PST2-3SG 
kajdieki-tten kihi-ler  hana-lara 
whither-ABL human-PL voice-POSS.3PL 
ihill-er-in k6riile:-ri. 
be.heard-PTCP.PRS-POSS.3SG.ACC look.around-CVB.PURP 
‘The old man stood upright in his boat to look around from where the 
people's voice is heard’ 


(10) Tuy abyhyxe KpiityaMMBIT Tbla KyC99MH9 — 909K99 KOPAYK 979. 


Gini diihiin-e kijnam-mit tia 
3SG.PRO appearance-POSs.3SG be.angry-PTCP.PST tundra 
kiisesjin-e- _ ebeke: kdrdiik e-t-e. 


lord-poss.3sG bear like — be-psT1-38G 
‘His appearance was like the angry lord of the tundra, the bear’ 


(11) Twuu apprrraax hanupuiapa yeho-aniapa Ke6yeyHYYp ITHIIp2. 


Gini arit-taik hanni-lar-a widhe-allara 
3SG.PRO space.between-PROPR shoulder-PL-Poss.38G up-down 
kbit6-nn-iizr e-ti-lere. 


emerge-ITER-PTCP.PRS AUX-PST1-3PL 
‘His broad shoulders were constantly moving up and down: 


13.5 Text 5: Khatanga’s School—go Years 


The following text comes from the weekly newspaper “Taimyr’! which regu- 
larly publishes one page of Dolgan articles. It was published on 30 Novem- 
ber 2016, and is about the goth anniversary of the school in the town of 
Khatanga. The glossing and the translation into English are my own. Since 
the text represents the literary Dolgan language, the original Cyrillic text is 
provided, too. 


1 https://taimyr24.ru/gazeta/, last access: 01.03.2022. 
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(1) Xaranra yckyomata GaiiaTHH yuyral HzaazaspuH hyrap6ar. 


Khatanga uskuola-ta beje-tin lictigej 
Khatanga school-poss.3sG self-POSs.38G.GEN good 
ide-ler-in hiiter-bet. 


habit-PL-POSS.3SG.ACC lose-NEG.PRS.3SG 
‘The school of Khatanga does not lose its good traditions. 


(2) AHbI MaHHa 99HH TeXHHKa TOOpy: KOMMbIOTepsap, HOyTOyKTap, Ofyy 


qockaslap. 

Ani manna enin texnika toloru: komp juter-dar noutbuk-tar 
now here different technology full computer-PL notebook-PL 
odu: _— doska-lar. 


miracle board-PL 
‘Now it is full of various technology here: computers, notebooks, smart- 
boards (lit. magic boards)’ 


(3) hu fa ypykky JbbLLIappl elifeeTeKke, OapT KyycT99K yauTamiap Oaap 
aTHIIp9. 
Hin da urukku dil-lar-i 6jd6:-tok-k6, 
however EMPH former year-PL-ACC remember-PTCP.COND-DAT/LOCG 
bert kii:ste:k ucital-lar ba:r e-ti-lere. 
very strong teacher-PL EX be-PST1-3PL 
‘However, when remembering the former years, there were very strong 
teachers.’ 


(4) By xuhwiap aarrappin ymuyo hyoxtaaxnpir: [...]. 
Bu kihi-ler — ait-tarin umn-uo huok-ta:k-pit: 
this human-PL name-POSs.3PL.ACC forget-PTCP.FUT NEG-NEC-1PL 
‘We must not forget the names of these people: [...]. 


(5) AHbIrbI yuuTaiap ypyT yla1990uT Kuhusepu ymuyOaTTap, rHHuAap 
hyosapbiHaH Oapasap. 
Ani-gi ucital-lar urut tilele:-bit kihi-ler-i 
now-ADJjz teacher-PL early work-PTCP.PsT human-PL-Acc 
umnu-bat-tar, giniler huol-lari-nan bar-al-lar. 
forget-NEG.PRS-3PL 3PL.PRO trace-POSS.3PL-INS g0-PRS.3PL 
‘Today’s teachers do not forget the people, who worked [there] formerly, 
they follow in their footsteps. 
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(6) 


ATPbIC J[bbUIbI HTH YCKyoaHb! Aja UBaHosua TokapeHKo OacTBIbIp. 
Agis dil-i iti uskuodla-ni A.LT. bast-trr. 

eight year-acc this school-acc A.LT. lead-pRs.3sG 

‘For eight years, this school has been led by Anna Ivanovna Tokarenko 
(A.LT.). 


KosaexTus 9yH4H haya hy6aHu tahaapan uhap. 

Kollektiv enin hana hiibe-ni taha:r-an ih-er. 

staff different new advice-acc take.out-CVB.SEQ g0.AUX-PRS.3SG 
‘The teaching staff constantly produces new ideas. 


Oroopy, Ka9prsHHepH, Ouupre KoMyiaHHap, 9HHH OOHHbyyslapbl, 63c2- 
J99praTIp MepOMpuATHAMApbI OYOPOIOp. 


Ogo-lor-u, _ kergen-ner-i,_  bixrge ~~ komuj-an-nar, enin 
child-PL-acc parent-PL-acc together gather-CvB.sEQ-3PL different 
omnn’u-lar-i, _besele:rge-t-er meroprijatija-lar-i 
game-PL-ACC amuse-CAUS-PTCP.PRS event.PL.R-PL-ACC 

onor-ol-lor. 


make-PRS-3PL 
‘Gathering both children and parents together, they arrange games and 
amusement events. 


Xataura yckyosaTbin Oyrapout Kuhuap 6aian19puH yauTarapbiH YTYe 
haHaaHHaH elifzyy ap. 

Khatanga uskudla-tin biiter-bit kihi-ler 

Khatanga school-poss.3sG.acc finish-PTCP.PST human-PL 


beje-lerin ucital-larin iitiié hana:-nnan 
self-POSS.3PL.GEN teacher-POSS.3PL.ACC good thought-INs 
Ojd-ii:l-ler. 


remember-PRS-3PL 
‘The people, who graduated from the school of Khatanga, keep their 
teachers in good memory. 
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(10) Jlomranuap oroslopo 4a Hyyd4a TbUIbIH YYYTI AUK OU“MEKTIPHH AM9H, 
a9 haHaaTbiHaH HTH yckyonara yra1996uTs JlioG6oBb AmeKcaHApoBHa 


BoxMaHHHa. 

Dolgan-nar ogo-loro da n’u:cca_ til-in 

Dolgan-pL_ child-poss.3PL EMPH Russian language-POSS.3SG.ACC 
liciigej-dik bil-tek-terin die-n, ele 


good-aDvz know-PTCP.FUT-POSS.3PL.ACC Say-CVB.SEQ last 
hana:-ti-nan iti uskudla-ga lilele:-bit-e LAV. 
soul-POSSs.3SG-INS this school-DAT/LOC work-pst-3SG L.A.V. 

‘For that also the Dolgan children know the Russian language well, Lyubov 
Aleksandrovna Vokhmyanina (L.A.V.) was working in this school with 
heart and soul.’ 


(11) Twuu aarpiH aHbl Jaa uyOy-ay6y ucr36nt. 
Gini a:t-in ani da:  C¢ubu-cubu_ist-e-bit. 
3SG.PRO name-POSS.3SG.ACC now EMPH often-often hear-PRS-1PL 
‘We hear her name even now very often. 


(12) Uru qbaxtap yepsnmut oronopo Talimpip onoryrap YTYeHY OYOposop. 


Iti daktar iidrep-pit ogo-lor-o Tajmir 
this woman teach-ptcp.psT child-pL-poss.3PL Taimyr 
olog-u-gar iitiié-nii_—onor-ol-lor. 


life-POSs.3SG-DAT/LOC good-acc make-PRSs-3PL 
‘The children, who were taught by this woman, are doing well for life on 
Taimyr. 
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Index 


accent 
lexical 46, 49, 512 
pitch 46,52, 436 
sentence 52, 435, 436, 438 
actionality 115, 211, 258, 535 
accelerative 537 
frequentative 259 
inceptive 275 
inchoative 259, 260 
iterative 500, 535, 537 
momentaneous 538 
semelfactive 500, 537 
adjective 70, 322, 514, 519 
caritive 392, 395, 519 
demonstrative 81,179 
locative 521 
modifying 302, 318 
adjective phrase 322 
adjectivizer 521 
adpositional phrase 122, 124, 329, 330, 344 
adverb 209, 345 
degree 120 
demonstrative 50, 81, 122, 123, 375, 480 
local 18 
manner 19 
modal 121 
multiplicative 122, 500 
temporal 117, 121 
adverb phrase 345 
adverbial 3209, 330, 372, 428 
contingency 379 
degree 380 
modal/manner 377 
obligatory 373 
sentence 378, 429 
spatial 374 
temporal 376 
VP-modifying 430 


agreement 70, 105, 301, 302, 309, 317, 351, 409 


anaphora 85, 173, 441, 443 
animacy 73, 87, 138, 442 
applicative 342 
argument structure 324 
aspect 115 

> see viewpoint aspect 
assistive 534 


associative 142 
auxiliary converb construction 18 


> see postverbial construction 


body part term 64, 461 
borrowing 


Ewenki 40, 141, 454, 461, 463, 466, 468, 
489, 500, 514 

Mongolic 40, 103, 141, 485, 498, 514 

Nganasan 491, 506 

Russian 44, 50, 66, 74, 94, 96, 130, 278, 
404, 412, 413, 461, 468, 477, 483, 484, 
486, 489, 502, 514, 538 

Samoyedic 506 


cardinal points 483 
case 143 


ablative 70, 122, 128, 154, 371, 372 

accusative 127, 148, 160, 353, 356, 359, 
384, 407 

comitative 145 

comparative 70, 370 

dative-locative 128, 143, 152, 336, 357, 
369, 396 

genitive 124-126, 143, 144, 149, 160, 303, 
306, 313 

instrumental 122, 144, 156, 338 

locative 122, 152, 186 

nominative 125, 146, 353, 361, 384 

Partitive 21, 150, 152, 353, 355, 384 


cataphora 85 

causative 44, 65, 327, 334, 528, 529 
Christianization 14, 67, 504 
Chukchi 497 

Chuvash 9,524 

clause combining 19 


+ see complex clause 


clitic 129, 130, 386 
collectivization 15 
colonization 10,13 
colourterm 463 
comparison — 70, 155, 157 


comparative 70, 370 
equative 370 
positive 70,370 
superlative 71, 131, 371 
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complex clause 19, 399, 405 
adverbial clause 124, 210, 217, 221, 224, 
344, 412 
causal clause 422 
clause chain 108, 210, 214, 399 
complement clause 107, 326, 328, 351, 


406 

conditional clause 207, 266-268, 273, 
417 

modal clause 420 


purpose clause 
relative clause 
316, 409 
temporal clause 
413 
compound 304 
conjunction 320, 403, 413 
consonant assimilation 18, 39, 57, 61, 94, 
185, 187, 193, 196, 199, 202, 210, 216, 220, 
235, 248, 250, 265, 273, 285 
consonant cluster 44, 56, 64, 511, 531 
consonant deletion 65, 531 
consonants 37, 40, 509 
long 39 
short 37 
converb 209 
anterior 25, 218, 414, 500 
modal 220, 421 
224, 262, 421 


222, 419 
193, 197, 201, 209, 298, 


111, 199, 219, 266, 268, 


negative 
negative simultaneous 
421 
purposive 
sequential 


26, 215, 262, 399, 


221, 402, 419 
109, 210, 258, 261, 333, 399, 
415, 422, 449 
simultaneous 
399, 420, 421, 449 
conversational formula 134 
cooperative 528,534 
coordination 122, 320, 323, 351, 403 
adversative 404 
403, 404 
403, 404 
juxtaposition 320, 403 


110, 208, 213, 256, 258, 261, 


conjunctive 
disjunctive 


debuccalization 57, 94, 185, 190, 202, 204, 
208, 210, 213, 218, 221, 224, 227, 253, 273, 
285, 286, 290, 291 

definiteness 137, 150, 301, 302, 349, 354-356, 
360, 364, 384 


INDEX 
deixis 
local 82, 480 
temporal 84, 117, 122, 484 


desiderative 107 
+ see modality: volitive 
dialect 24, 465 
Anabar Dolgan 24 
Lower Dolgan 24, 28, 69, 106, 172, 
216, 312, 345, 461, 464, 475, 478, 
482 
Norilsk Dolgan 1, 475, 485, 487, 502 
Upper Dolgan 24, 28, 69, 91, 106, 172, 
220, 224, 312, 322, 345, 414, 463, 464, 
478, 482 
differential object marking 148, 353 
diminutive 140, 209, 501, 516, 523 
diphthongization 20, 512 
diphthongs 30, 34, 36, 40, 55, 97, 184 
direct speech 342, 448 
dual 285, 289, 383 


East Old Turkic 524 
Enets 8, 10, 12, 14, 22, 80, 299, 425, 491, 
496 
ethnonym 
endonym 4, 01, 15, 496, 521 
exonym 8, 496 
evidentiality 18, 131, 232, 233, 237, 241, 243, 
265, 294, 363 
direct 294 
hearsay 131, 243, 294, 296, 299 
indirect 294, 295 
inferential 243, 294-206, 298, 299 
Ewen 252 
Ewenki 8, 10-14, 21, 22, 435, 456, 467, 487, 
496, 509, 512 


false start 444 
filler 445 


Govorka 14 
+ see Taimyr Pidgin Russian 


housing 16 
hunting 16 


illocution 52, 263, 286, 290, 381, 385 
impersonal clause 280, 325, 347 
infinitive 192 
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INDEX 


information structure 
381, 431 
contrastive focus 432, 436, 437 
contrastive topic 432, 434 
external topic 435 
focus 53, 311, 360, 387, 396, 432, 436 
postverbal background 438 
topic 364, 381, 430, 432, 433 
interjection 133 
interrogative clause 52 


19, 52, 365, 376, 378, 


—> see question 


Ket 508 

Khakas 208 

Khalaj 21 

Khatanga Trading Way 10, 13, 14, 16, 484, 
502, 503 

kinship term 64, 306, 455, 500 

Kirghiz 81 


language contact 253 
bilingualism — u,, 12, 23, 501, 505 
code-switching 502 
Ewenki 21, 23, 25, 455, 456, 458, 462, 501 
ingroup language 14, 15 
lingua franca 14 
Mongolic 9, 141 
multilingualism 23 
Nganasan 24 
Russian 22, 23, 32, 338, 425 
Samoyedic 80 

lenition 56 

light verb 18 
+ see postverbial construction 

loanword 40 
+ see borrowing 


medial 64 
> see middle 
metathesis 60, 68, 185, 193, 197, 199, 207, 
216, 220, 235, 265, 269, 285, 295 
middle 64, 339, 527, 533 
middle syllable loss 60 
+ see vowel syncope 
migration 17 
> see nomadism 
minimal pair 33, 35, 36, 38, 39 
Mittelsilbenschwund 60 
+ see vowel syncope 
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modality 18, 263, 294 
deontic 121, 130, 275, 277, 279, 282, 408 
epistemic 121, 266, 269, 272, 274, 378, 417 
facultative 108 
volitive 107, 223, 284 
modifier 94, 97, 189, 192, 193, 197, 201, 209, 
409 
Mongolian 141 
monophthongization 36, 97, 99, 101, 181 
mood 18, 263 
+ see also modality 
conditional 269, 418 
conditional-temporal 
417, 418 
counterfactual 272, 418 
future imperative 289 
imperative 151, 283, 285, 355, 382, 389 
indicative 265 
intentional 283 
necessitative 130, 151, 276, 278, 281, 349, 
355, 408 
potential-admonitive 
probabilitive 273 


265, 268, 363, 415, 


291, 382, 397 


name 66 

~ see noun: proper 
negation 

constituent 132, 396 


standard 93, 170, 228, 235, 239, 242, 245, 
246, 249, 250, 254, 256, 262, 265, 260, 
272, 273, 277, 279, 283, 286, 292, 295, 
388, 391 
negative polarity item 93, 132, 183, 390, 396 
Nenets 8, 10, 12, 80, 299, 491, 496 
Nganasan 8, 12, 13, 22, 80, 299, 424, 435, 491, 
496 
nomadism 16, 17 
nominalizer 524 
non-verbal predication 
238, 297, 361 
comparative 370 
existential predication 
locative predication 
predicate adjective 
391, 395 
predicate nominal 
noun phrase 
bare 300 
determined 301 


19, 77, 110, 169, 186, 


19, 364, 393, 411 
19, 364, 393, 411 
323, 364, 369, 370, 


51, 362, 367, 369, 391 
18, 300, 326, 328-330 
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discontinuous 76, 300, 317 
heavy 300, 316, 319 
noun 


action 524, 525 
agent 58, 60, 206, 517, 522, 525 
common 513 


count 66,103 

existential 69, 249, 256, 272, 273, 277, 
281, 365, 369, 392, 398, 407, 411, 519 

mass 66, 103 

modifying 303 

paired 142 

proper 66, 504, 513 

relational 39, 61, 67, 482 

numeral 


approximative 100 
cardinal 94, 309, 31 
collective 99,104 
distributive 98 
limitative 101 

ordinal 37, 64, 96, 309 


object 332, 341, 427 
direct 147, 148, 150, 328, 342, 357, 384 
indirect 357 
onomatopoeia 
orthography 23 


135) 525 


participle 406, 407, 409, 421, 423 
abessive 131, 189, 208, 256, 268 
conditional 199, 206, 265, 295, 417 

201, 248, 272, 276-279, 281, 283, 
408, 416, 420 

habitual 204, 253-256, 500 

negative postterminal past 
245, 271 

negative present 
postterminal past 


future 


199, 239, 242, 


193, 215, 228, 246, 250 
51, 60, 64, 196, 220, 
239, 241, 245, 271, 327, 413 
present 64, 190, 227, 246, 250, 276, 415 
particle 129, 267, 271, 445 
degree 322 
discourse 133 
emphatic 132, 213, 215, 320, 323, 396, 404 
evidential 131, 244, 297 
interrogative 130, 385, 403 
modal 129 
quotative 212 


superlative 323, 372 


INDEX 


Passive 65, 340, 353; 531 532 

philative 518 

placeholder 90, 115, 446 

plural 51, 136, 140, 191 

pn-ending 186 
conditional 186, 265 

possessive 186, 235, 238, 239, 248, 250, 
295, 406 

predicative 51, 169, 186, 210, 213, 216, 222, 
227, 228, 235, 242, 253, 254, 256, 269, 
273, 276, 277, 283, 291, 362, 366, 369, 


401 
possession 
adnominal 75, 147, 149, 157, 159, 304, 411 
predicative 368, 395 


possessive suffix 86,157, 174, 177, 186, 303, 
316, 440-442, 455, 476 
postposition 124, 212, 344 
postverbial construction 18, 115, 210, 211, 
214, 218, 225, 400, 538 
Pre-Dolgan-Sakha 9, 499, 507 
prefix 18, 49, 50, 81, 123 
pronominal n 161, 176, 177, 186, 306 
pronoun 
demonstrative 81, 122, 176, 301, 307, 317, 
441, 442, 445, 480 
emphatic 77, 79, 174 
indefinite 25, 91, 93, 132, 183 
interrogative 36, 87, 104, 115, 181, 386, 
408, 412, 446 
personal 72, 172, 439, 441 
possessive 74, 140, 172, 308, 318 
reciprocal 80,174, 340 
77 78; 174 
96, 104, 181, 276, 277, 369, 486, 


reflexive 
propriative 
519 
prosody 46 


quantifier 25, 102, 180, 309, 311 
floating 314, 317, 319 
universal 71, 105, 312, 372 

question 52, 385 
content 52, 89, 130, 386, 389 
polar 52, 130, 385, 389, 403 

quotative 449 


reciprocal 64, 80, 340, 528, 534 
reduplication 18, 50, 80, 523 
reference tracking 352, 360, 394, 438 
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INDEX 


reflexive 64, 78, 339, 527, 533 
reindeer herding 16, 489 
Sakha 1, 9-14, 19-21, 25, 69, 73, 206, 208, 216, 
218, 234, 238, 252, 289, 320, 404, 424, 
456, 458, 463, 478, 483, 496, 499, 519 
school education 24 
selective 160 
Selkup 507 
semantic role 324 
accompaniment 
addressee 341, 342, 358 
agent 192, 193, 197, 201, 326, 328-330, 
332, 335» 341, 352, 357 
beneficiary 151, 331, 339, 359, 533 
334, 336 
comparee 370 
326, 329, 353 
goal 152, 329, 333, 374 
instrument 377 


321, 377, 518 


causer 


experiencer 


locus/location 152, 330, 364, 374, 411 

path 156, 375 

patient 192, 193, 197, 201, 326, 328, 353, 
356 

possessee 304, 369, 396 

possessor 147, 304, 318, 369, 396 

quality 377 

recipient 126, 153, 332, 356, 357 

source 329, 375 


standard 70, 370, 372 
stimulus 329 
theme 326, 328, 330, 332, 341, 353, 356, 
357) 364, 411 
serial verb 18 
+ see postverbial construction 


similative 122, 145, 522 
singular 136, 354, 394 
sociative 145, 321, 518 


Soviet Union 15, 17, 23, 505 
specificity 91, 137, 349, 354-356, 384 
stem alternation 184 
stress 46 
> see accent 
subcategorization 324, 334 
subject 146, 326, 328-330, 332, 350, 353; 357 
covert 352, 383 
dummy 348 
logical 349 
overt 352, 383 
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subordination 405 
+ see complex clause 

syllable 42 
coda 44 
nucleus 43, 44 

onset 44 


taboo expression 467 
Taimyr Pidgin Russian 14 
Tatar 161 
tense-aspect 18 
abessive 131, 256, 268 
future 151, 248, 273, 290, 355 
habitual 253 
imperfect 250 
past 51, 186, 231, 250, 254, 277 
past abessive 257 
past habitual 255 
past progressive 246 
pluperfect 245 
postterminal past 
present 229, 250 
simple past 231, 235 
toponym 67, 506, 513 
Tundra Peasant 10, 14, 504 
Turkish 81, 161, 464, 466, 483 
Turkmen 97 


231, 239, 241, 296, 391 


Uzbek 306 


valence 
verb 514 
atmospheric/meteorological 


324, 334, 338, 529, 533 


325, 348 

auxiliary 112, 238, 245, 246, 255, 256, 259, 
261, 271, 272, 278, 426 

captative 527 


copula 110, 238, 367, 391, 395 

depictive 122, 508, 525, 537 

distributive 536 

ditransitive 153, 324, 332, 357, 410, 427 

emotive 536 

intransitive 324, 326, 329, 334, 350, 409 

lexical 106 

modal 107 

non-transformative 226, 230, 241, 259, 
414 


perceptional 329 
speech 153, 341, 356, 358, 448 
transformative 226, 230, 260, 414 
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transitive 324, 336, 353, 410 
unaccusative 327, 334, 409 
327, 334, 409 
18, 324 
515, 526 
18, 115, 211, 226, 231, 237, 


unergative 
verb phrase 
verbalizer 
viewpoint aspect 
240, 258 
intraterminal 
259, 260 
postterminal 
242, 245, 260 
voicing 56, 64, 94, 185, 190, 201, 204, 208, 
210, 213, 218, 221, 224, 227, 240, 248, 253, 
265, 273, 285, 286, 289, 291, 295 
Volochanka uprising 15 
17, 54, 186, 193, 196, 199, 
201, 206, 216, 218, 220, 221, 224, 235, 
512 


226, 230, 247, 250, 254, 


51, 186, 226, 231, 232, 240, 


vowel harmony 


INDEX 


vowel syncope _ 60, 68, 97, 185, 190, 204, 208, 
210, 213, 218, 221, 224, 227, 253, 273, 285, 
286, 290, 291 

17, 33) 55) 512 
long 20, 30, 33, 40, 97, 184, 512 
prolonged 36 
short 33, 40 


vowels 


word order 76, 303-305, 308, 310, 331, 353, 
357; 360, 365, 376-381, 385-387, 412, 
424, 433, 438 
SOV 18, 26, 385, 424 
SVO 26, 424, 437 


Yakut 1 
> see Sakha 
yasak 10 


Yukaghir 478, 497, 508 
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